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PREFACE. 



The Forty-Seventh Volume of the Jourval of the 
British Archaeological Association contains a con- 
siderable number of papers read at the recent Congress 
held at Oxford in 1890, and during the recent Sessions 
in London. It is illustrated with a variety of plans and 
drawings connected with the descriptions which they 
accompany ; and the kind liberality of some of the 
friends of the Association has enabled the volume to be 
more freely illustrated than it could otherwise have 
been. 

No very marked discovery or theory has been dis- 
cussed during the past year in the papers of the Journal, 
but our members have contributed several papers which 
cannot fail to be inspected with careful attention by the 
antiquarian world. Oxford, indeed, could scarcely be 
visited by any one without leaving an impression of its 
greatness as an antiquarian site on the mind. But it 
was visited by the Congress members under the best 
possible opportunities of bearing witness to its important 
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VI 11 PREFACE. 

claim to one of the highest positions in the mind of an 
English antiquary, and the papers read upon its history- 
form valuable contributions to the history of Europe. 
York, in similar wise, formed the site of our Congress 
this year, and the elucidation of many of its prominent 
archaeological features will be continued in the volume 
for 1892, which is in the course of publication. 

W. DE Gray Birch. 

81 December 1891. 
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Iritisfj Irrjiaenlojiral IssorintiDD. 



The British Arch^ological Association was foanded in 1843, to in- 
vestigate, preserve, and illustrate all ancient monuraonts of the history, 
manners, customs, and arts of our forefathers, in furtherance of the 
principles on which the Society of Antiquaries of London was esta- 
blished ; and to aid the objects of that Institution by rendering avail- 
able resources which had not been drawn upon, and which, indeed, 
did not come within the scope of any antiquarian or literary society. 
The moans by which the Association proposed to effect this object are : 

1. By holding communication with Correspondents throughout the 
kingdom, and with provincial Antiquarian Societies, as well as by 
intercourse with similar Associations in foreign countries. 

2. By holding frequent and regular Meetings for the consideration 
and discussion of communications made by the Associates, or received 
from Correspondents. 

3. By promoting careful observation and preservation of antiquities 
discovered in the progress of public works, such as railways, sewers, 
foundations of buildings, etc. 

4. By encouraging individuals or associations in making researches 
and excavations, and affording them suggestions and co-operation. 

5. By opposing and preventing, as far as may be practicable, all 
injuries with which Ancient National Monuments of every description 
may from time to time be threatened. 

6. By using every endeavour to spread abroad a correct taste for 
ArchsBology, and a just appreciation of Monuments of Ancient Art, so 
as ultimately to secure a general interest in their preservation. 

7. By collecting accurate drawings, plans, and descriptions of 
Ancient National Monuments, and, by means of Correspondents, pre- 
serving authentic memorials of all antiquities not later than 1750, 
which may from time to time be brought to light. 

8. By establishing a Journal devoted exclusively to the objects of 
the Association, as a means of spreading antiquarian information and 
maintaining a constant communication with all persons interested in 
such pursuits. 

9. By holding Annual Congresses in different parts of the country, 
to examine into their special antiquities, to promote an interest in 
them, and thereby conduce to their preservation. 

Thirteen public Meetings are held from November to June, on the 
first and third Wednesdays in the month, during the session, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, for the reading and discussion of papers, and for 
the inspection of all objects of antiquity forwarded to the Council. To 
these Meetings Associates have the privilepre of introducing friends. 

Persons desirous of becoming Associates, or of promoting in any way 
the objects of the Association, are requested to apply either personally 
or by letter to the Secretaries ; or to the Sub-Treasurer, Samuel 
Rayson, Esq., 32 Sackville Street, W., to whom subscriptions, by Post 
Office Order or otherwise, crossed " Bank of England, W. Branch", 
should be transmitted. 

1891 a 
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The payment of One GniNEA annually is required of the Associates, 
or Ten Guineas as a Life Subscription, by which the Subscribers are 
entitled to a copy of the quarterly JowmaZ as published, and permitted 
to acquire the publications of the Association at a reduced price. 

Associates are required to pay an entrance fee of One Guinea (but 
see next page). The annual payments are due in advance. 

Papei^ read before the Association should be transmitted to 
the Editor of the Association, 32, Sackville Street; if they are 
accepted by the Council they will be printed in the volumes of the 
Journal, and they will be considered to be the property of the Asso- 
ciation. Every author is responsible for the statements contained 
in his paper. The published Journals may be had of the Treasurer and 
other oflBcers of the Association at the following prices : — Vol. I, out 
of print. The other volumes, £1:1 each to Associates ; £1 : 11 : 6 to 
the public, with the exception of certain volumes in excess of stock, 
which may be had by members at a reduced price on application to 
the Honorary Secretaries. The special volumes of Transactions of 
the Congresses held at Winchester and at Gloucester are charged to 
the public, £1 : 11 : ; to the Associates, £1 : 1. 

In addition to the Journal, published regularly every quarter, it has 
been found necessary to publish occasionally another work entitled 
Collectanea Archceologica, It embraces papers whose length is too 
great for a periodical jounial, and such as require more extensive 
illustration than can be given in an octavo form. It is, therefore, put 
forth in quarto, uniform with the Archceologia of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and sold to the public at 7«. 6d. each Part, but may be bad by 
the Associates at 5s. {See coloured wrapper.) 

An Index for the first thirty volumes of the Journal has been 
prepared by Walter de Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Present price to Associates, 10s. 6d.; to the public, 15s. Another 
Index, to volumes xxxi-xlii, the Collectanea Archceologica, and the two 
extra vols, for the Winchester and Gloucester Congresses, also now 
ready (uniform). Price to Associates, 10s. 6i. ; to the public, 15*. 
Subscribers* names received by the Treasurer. 

Public Meetings held on Wednesday evenings, at No. 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, at 8 o'clock precisely. 

The Meetings for Session 1890-91 are as follow :— 1890, Nov. 19, 
Dec. 3. 1891, January 7, 21 ; Feb. 4, 18 ; March 4, 18 ; April 1, 15 ; 
May 6 (Annual General Meeting, 4.30 p.m.), 20; June 3. 

Visitors will be admitted by order from Associates ; or by writing 
their names, and those of the members by whom they are introduced. 
The Council Meetings are held at Sackville Street on the same day as 
the Public Meetings, at half-past 4 o'clock precisely. 



EULES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

TiiK British ARcii.fiOLOGiCAL Association shall consist of patrons, asso- 
ciates, correspondents, and honorary foreign members. 

1. The Patrons/ — a class confined to the peers of the United Kingdom, and 
nobility, 

* Patrons were omitted in 1850 from the list of Members, and have since been 
nominated locally for the Congresses only. 
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2. The Associates, — such as shall be approved of and elected by the Council; 

and who, upon the payment of one guinea as an entrance fee (except when 
the intending Associate is already a member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
of the Royal Archaeological Institute, or of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, in which case the entrance fee is remitted), and a sum of not less 
than one guinea annually, or ten guineas as a life subscription, shall become 
entitled to receive a copy of the quarterly Journal published by the Asso- 
ciation, to attend all meetings, vote in the election of Officers and Com- 
mittee, and admit one visitor to each of the public meetings. 

3. The Honorary Correspondents, — a class embracing all interested in the 

investigation and preservation of antiquities; to be qualified only for 
election on the recommendation of the President or Patron, or of two 
members of the Council, or of four Associates. 

4. The Honorary Foreign Members shall be confined to illustrious and learned 

foreigners who may have dlstinguiahed themselves in antiquarian pursuits. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

To conduct the affairs of the Association there shall be annually elected a Pre- 
sident, fifteen^ Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Sub-Treasurer, two Honorary 
Secretaries, and an Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence ; who, 
with eighteen^ other Associates, shall constitute the Council. The past 
PresidentB shall be ex oMcio Vice-Presidents for life, with the same itatus 
and privileges as the elected Vice-Presidents, and take precedence in the 
order of service. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 

1. The election of Officers and Council shall be on the first Wednesday in 

May' in each year, and be conducted by ballot, which shall continue open 
durinff one hour. Every Associate balloting shall deliver his name to the 
President or presiding officer ; and afterwards put his list, filled up, into 
the balloting box. The presiding officer shall nominate two scrutators, 
who, with one or more of the Secretaries, shall examine the lists, and 
report thereon to the General Meeting. 

2. Members of Council not attending three meetings of Council at least, reck- 

oned from the previous Annnaf Meeting, are ineligible for the following 
year. (See vol. xlvi, p. 163.) 

OF THE PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1. The President shall take the chair at all meetings of the Society. He shall 

regulate the discussions, and enforce the laws of the Society. 

2. In the absence of the President, the chair will be taken by one of the Vice- 

Presidents, or some officer or member of Council. 

3. The President shall, in addition to his own vote, have a casting vote when 

the suffrages are equal. 

OF THE TREASURER. 
The Treasurer shall hold the finances of the Society, discharge all debts pre- 
viously presented to, and approved of by, the Council ; and having had 
his accounts audited by two members elected at the previous Annual 
Meeting, shall lay them before the Annual Meeting. 



* Till 1848 six Vice-Presidents, then the number enlarged to eight, in 1864i 
to ten. and in 1875 to the present number. In 1868 past Presidents made per- 
manent Vice-Presidents. 

' Formerly seventeen, but altered in 1875 to the present number. 

* In the earlier years the elections were in March. After 1852 till 1862, the 
Annual Cteneral Meetings were held in April. Subsequently they have been 
held in May. 

«2 
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OF THE SECRETARIES. 

1. The Secretaries shall attend all meetings of the Association, transmit notices 

to the members, and read the letters and papers communicated to the 
Association. 

2. The Secretary for Foreign Correspondence shall conduct all business or 

correspondence connected with the foreign societies, or members residing 
abroad. 

OF THE COUNCIL. 

1. The Council shall superintend and regulate the proceedings of the Associa- 

tion, and elect the members, whose names are to be read over at the public 
meetings. 

2. The Council shall meet on the days^ on which the ordinary meetings of the 

Association are held, or as often as the business of the Association shall 
require; and five shall be deemed a sufiicient number to transact business. 

3. An extraordinary meeting of the Council maybe held at any time by order 

of the President, or by a requisition signed by five of its members, stating 
the purpose thereof, addressed to the Secretaries, who shall issue notices of 
such meeting to every member. 

4. llie Council shall fiU up any vacancy that may occur in any of the offices 

or among its own members. 

6. The Chairman, or his representative, of local committees established in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and in connection with the Association, shall, 
upon election by the Council, be entitled to attend the meetings of the 
Council and the public meetings. 

6. The Council shall submit a report of its proceedings to the Annual Meeting. 



PEOCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

1. The Association sliall meet on the third Wednesday in November, the 

first Wednesday in December, the first and third Wednesdays in the 
months from January to May, and the second Wednesday in June, at 
8 o'clock in the evening precisely,* for the purpose of inspecting and con- 
versing upon the various objects of antiquity transmitted to the Associa- 
tion, and such other business as the Council may appoint. 

2. An extraordinary general meeting of the Association may at any time be 

convened by order of the President, or by a requisition signed by twenty 
Members, stating the object of the proposed meeting, addressed to the 
Secretaries, who shall issue notices accordingly. 

3. A general pubUc meeting, or Congress, shall be held annually in such town 

or place in the United Kingdom as shall be considered most advisable by 
the Council, to which Associates, Correspondents, and others, shall be 
admitted by ticket, upon the payment of one guinea, which shall entitle 
the bearer, and also a lady, to be present at all meetings, either for the 
reading of papers, the exhibition of antiquities, the holding of conver- 
sazioni, or the making of excursions to examine any objects of antiquarian 
interest. 

* In the earlier years the Council meetings and ordinary meetings were not 
held in connection. 

3 At first the meetings were more numerous, as many as eighteen meetings 
being held in the year ; and the rule, as it originally stood, appointed twenty- 
four meetings. Up to 1867 the evening meetings were held at half-past eight. 
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Wm. Fredk. Laxton, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., 4 Essex Court, Middle 

Temple, E.G., and Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avennue. 

Sub-Treasurer. 
Samuel Rayson, Esq., 32 Sackville Street, W. 

Honorary Seeretariei. 
Walter db Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A., British Museum, W.C. 
B. P. Loftus Brook, Esq., F.S.A., 36 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

Curator and Librarian. 
Georgb R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., Junior Athenaeum Club, Piccadillj, W. 

FalsBOgrapher. 
£. Maundb Thompson, Esq., F.S.A., LL.D. 

Draughtsman. 
Wortuington G. Smith, Esq., F.L.S. 



Couneil. 

J. Romillt Allen, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 

R. Bagster, Esq. 

Thomas Blashill, Esq. 

Algernon Brent, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

C. H. COMPTON, Esq. 

R. A. DouoLAs-LiTHGOw, Esq., LL.D., 

F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Richard Howlett, Esq., F.S.A. 
A. G. Langdon, Esq. 



J. T. Mould, Esq. 
A. Oliver, Esq. 
George Patrick, Esq. 
J. S. PHENfi, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
W. Roofs, Esq. 
W. H. Rylands, Esq., F.S.A. 
R. E. Way, Esq. 

Benjamin Winstonb, Esq., M.D. 
Allan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.8. 
Auditors. 
W. E. Hughes, Esq. | R. Rabson, Esq., B.A. 
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^viti^t ^rcl)arolostcal ^^^omtioii. 



LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

1891. 



The itast'Presidents marked • are permanent Vice-Presidents, 

The letter h denotes Life-Members^ and 0, Congress Members 
for the Year, 



THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OP WINCHILSEA AND 
NOTTINGHAM, 

PRESIDENT. 
Date of Election. 

18C5 Armstrong, The Right Hon. Lord, Newcasfcle-on-Tyne 

0. 1890 ACLAND, Sir Henry W., K.C.B., etc., Broad Street, Oxford 

1854 Adams, Colonel Q. G., F.S.A., Acton Green Lodge, Chiswick 

1890 Addison, Albert, E3q., Portsmouth 

1857 Adlam, Wm., Esq., F.SA., The Manor House, Chow Magna, 
Bristol 

L. 1871 Aldam, William, Esq., Frickley Hall, Doncaster 

L. 1851 Alger, John, Esq., the Public Library, Auchterarder, N.B. 

1887 Allen, Dr. John 

1878 Allen, J. Romilly, Esq., P.S.AScot., A.I.C.B., 20 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 
L. 1857 Allen, W. E., Esq. 

1890 American Geographical Society, New York (care of B. F. Ste- 
vens, Esq., 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.) 
L. 1874 Ames, R., Esq., M.A., 3 Hyde Park Mansions, W. 
L. 1857 Amherst, W. A. T., Esq., M.P., F.S.A., Didlington Park, Bran- 
don, Norfolk 
1869 Andrews, Charles, Esq., Farnham, Surrey 
1874 Army and Navy Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
1877 Ashby, Thomas, Esq., Staines, Middlesex 
1886 Astley, J., Esq., Stoneleigh Terrace, Queen's Road, Coventry 
1876 Athenfleum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1888 Bute, The Marquess of, K.T., Vice-President* Chiswick 

House, S.W. 
L. 1857 Batemak, The Right Hon. Lord, Carlton Club 

1872 Baker, Rev. Prbb. Sir Talbot R. B., Bart., Ranston, Bland- 
ford 
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Vlll LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

L. 1875 Browne, Bishop Harold, 

1880 BoiLEAU, Sir Francis G. M., Bart, Ketteringham Park, Wy- 
mondham 

L. 18G0 BouGHTON, Sir Charles Rouse, Bart., Vice-President* Down- 
ton Hall, Ludlow 

L.ISGO Bridgmax, Hon. and Rev. Geo. T. Orlando, M.A., The Hall, 
Wigan 

L. 1874 Brown, Sir John, Endcliffe Hall, Sheffield 

181)1 Baber, Rev. Harrv, Ramsbury Vicarage, Hungerford 

l. 1878 Babington, Charles C, Esq., M. A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Brookside, 
Cambridge 

1885 Bagster, R, Esq., Paternoster Row, E.C. 

1884 Baker, Ernest E., Esq., Weston-super-Mare 

1890 Barrett, the Rev. Canon, St. Maroraret's Vicarage, Lincoln 

1879 Barton, Thomas, Esq., Castle House, Lancaster 

L. 187G Bayly, Robert, Esq., Torr Grove, Plymouth 

1888 Beaumont, F. J., Esq., 

1879 Bensly, W. T., Esq., LL.D., Diocesan Registry, Norwich 

1883 Beresford, Mrs. John, Castor Rectory, Peterboi-ongh 

L. 1857 Berrey, George, Esq., 

L. 1859 Beynon, Richard, E.sq., 17 Grosvenor Square, W. 

1879 Birch, Rev. C. G. R., Brancaster Rectory, King's Lynn 

1871 Birch, Walter de Gray, Esq., F.S.A., Hon, Secretary, British 

Museum, and 80 Priory Road, N.W. 

1889 Bishop, Albert E. G., Esq., 3 AUenby Road, Forest Hill 

1890 Blake, Alfred Stirling, Esq., Portsmouth 

L. 1882 Blakiston, Rev. R. Milburn, F.S.A., Arundel Lodge, 44 Lans- 

downe Road, Croydon 
1861 Blashill, Thos., Esq., F.Z.S., London County Council, Spring 

Gardens, S.W. 
1805 Bly, J. H., Esq., Vauxhall, Great Yarmouth 
1870 Bonnor, Geo., Esq., F.S.A., 42 Queen's Gate Terrace, S.W. 

1872 Braid, Charles, Esq., 35 The Avenue, Tunbridge Wells 

1874 Bramble, Colonel J . R. , F.S. A., Cleeve House, Yatton, Somerset 
L. 1886 Bramley-Moore, Rev. W., 26 Russell Square, W.C. 

1880 Bravender, Thomas B., Esq., care of Mrs. Badon, 14 Highbury 

Grove, N. 
L 1883 Brent, Algernon, Esq., F.R.G.S., 19 Oxford Mansions, W. 
1853 Brent, Cecil, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, 37 Palace Grove, 
Bromley, Kent 

1875 Brent, Francis, Esq., F.S.A., 6 Tothill Avenue, Plymouth 

1890 Brighton Free Library, care of F. W. Madden, Esq., Church 

Street, Brighton 
L. 1875 Brinton, John, Esq., Moor Hall, Stourport 

1886 Broad, J., Esq., Ashford 

1861 Brock, E. P. Loftus, Esq., F.S.A., 7/on. Secretary, 36 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 
L. 1874 Brooke, Thomas, Esq., F.S. A., Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield 

1883 Brown, T. Viney, Esq., Dover 

1885 Brown, J., Esq., Q.O., 54 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1884 Browne, Rev. G. F., M.A., Canon of St. Paul's, St. Cathe- 

rine's College, Cambridge 

1891 Browne, Rev. J. Cave, Detling Vicarage, Maidstone 
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LIST OF ASSOCIATES. IX 

1856 BmsLfield, T. N., Esq., M.D., The Cliff, Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon 

1890 Bull, William, Esq., " Gleuville", Bannister Park, South- 
ampton 

1888 Bulloch, M., Esq., Bothwell Street, Glasgow, N.B. 

1880 Bulwer, J. R., Esq., Q.C., 2 Temple Gardens, E.G. 
1888 .Burnard, Robert, Esq., 3 Hillsborough, Plymouth 

1881 Bush, Edward, Esq., The Grove, Alverton, Gloucester 
1881 Bush, John, Esq., 9 Pembroke Road, Clifton 

L. 1880 Butcher, W. H., Esq. 



1884 Carpenter, Dr. A., Heath Lodge, Croydon 

1888 Cart, Rev. Henry, Oakhurst, Upper Norwood 

1881 Gates, Arthur, Esq., Vice-I'resiifetit, 7 Whitehall Yard, S.W. 

1881 Chaffey-Chaffey, R., Esq., East Stoke House, Stoke-sub- 

Hamdon, llminster 
1855 Chapman, Thomas, Esq., 37 Tregunter Road, West Brompton 
. 1889 Christian, Ewen, Esq., 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
1890 Christ's College Library, GamV)ridge 
1890 Claris, Rev. George M., 6 Pembridge Villas, South6eld8, 

S.W. 
1886 Clark, C. J., Esq., 19 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 

1888 Cockett, Henry, Esq., Hill House, New Walsoken, Wisbech 
L. 1878 Cocks, Reginald Thistlethwayte, Esq., 43 Charing Cross, S.W. 

1869 Cokayne, Andreas Edward, Esq., Bake well, Derbyshire 
L. 1867 Cokayne, George Edw., Esq., F.S.A., Norroy King of Arms^ 
Heralds' College, E.G. 

1866 Cole, T. H., Esq., 59 Cambridge Road, Hastings 
1879 Colman, J. J., Esq., M.P., Carrow House, Norwich 

1876 Compton, C. H., Esq., 13 The Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. 
1863 Cope, Wm. Henry, Esq., F.S. A., Vic&-Fresident, 12 Gloucester 
Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1889 Cowlard, Christopher L., Esq., St. John's, Launceston 
1876 Cramer, F. L., Esq., Westwell Villa, Lower Richmond Road, 

Putney 
1861 Creswell, Rev. Samuel Francis, D.D., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
North Repps, S. O., Norfolk 

1867 Croker, T. F. Dillon, Esq., F.S.A., 49 Upper Bedford Place, 

Russell Square, W.C. 
18-14 Cuming, H. Syer, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., Vice-President, 63 Ken- 

nington Park Road, S.E. 
1872 Curteis, Rev. Thomas S., F.S.A., Sevenoaks, Kent 
1888 Curtis, Charles, Esq., 28 Baker Street, W. 

L. 1872 Dartmouth, Right Hon. the Earl of, Vice-President,* Pats- 
hull, Wolverhampton 
1863 DuciE, Right Hon. the Earl of, F.R.S., Tortworth Court, 
Falfield, Gloucestershire 

1883 DiCKESON, Sir Richard, Esplanade, Dover 

1884 Davies, W. 1^., Esq., Overthorpe House, Wallingford 
1878 Dawson, Edward B., Esq., LL.B., Aldclitfe Hall, Lancaster 
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L. 1874 Derham, W., Esq., M.A.. LL.M., 70 Lancaster Gate, W. 
1884 Dix, John W. S., Esq., Hampton Lodge, Dardham Down, 

Bristol 
1891 Donald, Colin Dunlop, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., 17 St, Vincent St., 

Glasgow 
1878 Douglas-Lithjrow, Dr. R. A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 27a Lowndes 

Street, S.W. 
1847 Durden, Henry, Esq., Blandford, Dorset 

1875 Edwards, Sib G. W., 2 Sea Wall Villa, Sneyd Park, Bristol 
1855 Evans, J., Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., P^Q^A.^Vice-President, 
Hemel Hempstead 

L. 1890 Ferguson, Professor John, 13 Newton Place, Glasgow, N.B. 

L. 1879 Ferguson, Richard S., Esq., Lowther Street, Carlisle 

L. 18G4 Ferguson, Robert, Esq., M.P., Morton, Carlisle 

L. 1880 Fisher, S. T., Esq., The Grove, Streatham, S.W. 

1886 Fison, E. Herbert, Esq., Stoke House, Ipswich 

1857 Fitch, Robert, Esq., F.S.A., Woodlands, Heigham, Norwich 
L. 1889 Foljambe, Cecil G. Savile, Esq., M.P., Cockglode, Ollerton, 

Newark 
L. 1888 Fowler, John, Esq., 4 Gray Street, Sandyford, Glasgow 

1887 Fox, Robert, Esq., Falconhurst, Woolton Hill, Newbury 
1875 Franks, Augustus W., Esq., C.B., M. A., F.R.S., Vice-FreMerU, 

British Aluseum, W.C. 
L. 1852 Eraser, Patrick Allen, Esq., Hospital Field, Arbroath, N.B. 
1877 Fretton, W. G., Esq., F.S.A., Hearsall Terrace, Chapel Fields, 
Coventry 

1883 Fry, E. W., Esq., St. Martin's House, Dover 

1880 Fryer, A. C, Esq., Ph.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.RH.S., Corn- 
wallis Lodge, Cliflon, Bristol 

1884 Fuller, J., Esq., San Roque, 131, Pembroke Road, Clifton, 

Bristol 

1883 Granville, Right Hon. the Earl, lS..Q.,Vice'Pre8tdent* Wal- 
mer Castle, Kent 
l. 1874 Gainsford, T. R., Esq., Wbiteley Wood Hall, Sheffield 
L. 1881 Gibson, Mrs. James, Castle Bree, Cambridge 

1885 Gill, Robert, Esq., Keele, Newcastle-nnder-Lyne 

1877 Glasgow, The Mitchell Library, Ingram Street, Glasgow 
1872 Glover, F. K., Esq., The Chestnuts, Beckenham 

1888 Gourlay, Robert, Esq., Bank of Scotland, Glasgow 

li. 1360 Greenhalgh, Thos., Esq., Thomeydike, Sarples, near Bolton 
1863 Greenshields, J. B., Esq., Kerse, Lesmahago, Lanarkshire 
1866 Grover, J. W., Esq., C.E., F.S.A., Vice-President, 9 Victoria 
Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 

ji. 1891 Gurney, Richard H. J., Esq., Northrepps Hall, Norwich 

1858 Hammond, Charles E., Esq., Newmarket 
1852 Hannah, Robt., Esq., 82 Addison Road, W. 

1883 Harding, Thomas, Esq., Wick House, Brislington, GloiTces- 

ter shire 
J 864 Harker, John, Esq., M.D., Hazel Grove, near Carnforth 
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LIST OP ASSOCIATES. XI 

1888 Harvey, James, Esq., Belgrave Villa, Tufnell Park Road, N. 

1891 Harrison, J. Park, Esq., 22 Connaught Street, W. 

1872 Hellier, Colonel T. B. Shaw, 4th Dragoon Guards (care of 

Messrs. Holt, Laurie, and Co., 17 Whitehall Place, S.W.) 
1890 Herbert, J. A., Esq., British Museum, W.O. 
L. 1844 Hey wood, James, Esq., F.R.S., ¥,S. A.., Vice-President* 26 
Palace Gardens, Kensington 
1872 Hicklin, B., Esq., Holly House, Dorking, Surrey 
1858 Hills, Gordon M., Esq., 17 Redcliffe Gardens, Brompton 
1870 Hodgson, Rev. J. F., Witton-le-Weir, Darlington 

1869 Holford, R. S., Esq., Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucestershire 
1880 Hooppell, Rev. R. E., M.A., LL.D., Byers Green Rectory, 

Spennymoor 

1870 Horner, W. S., Esq., 8 Aldgate 
L. 1863 Horsfall, Richard, Esq., Halifax 

1880 Houghton, Mrs., Hill Wood, Leigham Court Road, Streatham 
L. 1856 Hovenden, Thos. Henry, Esq., 153 Selhursfc Road, South 

Norwood 
L. 1867 Howard, the Hon. Judge, Crapstone House, Horrabridge 
1876 Hewlett, Richard, Esq., Galloway House, Balham Park Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
L. 1875 Hudd, Alfred E., Esq., F.S.A., 94 Pembroke Road, Clifton, 

Bristol 
0. 1890 Hughes, Alderman James, Oxford 

1878 Hughes, H. R., Esq., Kinniel Park, Abergele, North Wales 
L. 1890 Hughes, T. Cann, Esq., The Groves, Chester 

1882 Hughes, W. E., Esq., Essington Villa, 89 Alexandra Road, 

St. John's Wood 
1853 Hull Subscription Library, Albion Street, Hull 
L. 1866 Hunter, Edward, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 

1863 Irvine, J. T., Esq., 167 Cromwell Road, Peterborough 

L. 1881 Jackson, Rev. Canon J. E., Leigh Delamere, Chippenham 
L. 1859 Jackson, Rev. Wm., M.A., F.S.A., Pen-Wartha, Weston- 
super-Mare 

1879 Jarvis, John W., Esq., Avon House, Manor Gardens, Hollo- 

way 
1879 Jenner, Miss Lucy A., The Palace House, Bishop's Waltham 
L. 1875 Joseph, Major H., 45 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, N. 

L. 1857 Kerr, Mrs. Alexander, 19 Warwick Road, South EensingtoQ 

1870 Kerslake, Thomas, Esq., Wynfrid, Clevedon 

1888 King, the Rev. Herbert Poole, Stourton Rectory, Bath 

L. 1865 Kirchofer, Professor Theodor 

L. 1887 Kitching, John, Esq., Branksome Hall, Darlington 

1888 Knipe, H. R., Esq., 54 Wilbury Road, West Brighton 

1875 Lach-Szyrma, Rev. W. S., M.A., The Vicarage, Barkingside, 

llford 
1874 Lacy, C. J., Esq., 28 Belsize Park, N.W. 
L. 1870 Lambert, George, Esq., P.S.A., 10 Coventry Street, W. 
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Xll LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

1888 Lang, Jas., Esq., 9 Crown Gardens, Dowanhill, Glasgow, N.B. 

1888 Langdon, A. G., Esq., 17 Craven Street, Strand 

L. 1884» Laxton, Wm. Fredk., E.sq., F.S.A , F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Hon. 
Treasurer and Vice-Presichyit, 4 Essex Court, The Middle 
Temple, E.C., and Constitutional Club, Northumberland 
Avenue 

L. 1873 Leader, J. D., Esq., F.S.A., Moor End, Sheffield 

1862 Le Keux, J. H., Esq., 64 Saddler Street, Durham 
L. 1881 Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle Broe, Cambridge 

L. 1881 Lewis, T. Hayter, Esq., F.S.A., 12 Kensington Gardens 
Square, W. 

1863 Library of the Corporation of London, Guildhall, E.C. 
1891 Literary and Philosophic Club, 28 Berkeley Square, Bristol 
1887 Lloyd, Richard, Esq., 2 Addison Crescent, W. 

1886 Long, Lieut.-Colonel, Woodlands, Congresbury 
L. 1866 Long, Mrs. Caroline, 

1884 Long, R. Allington, Esq., Southwood Lodge, Highgate, N. 
L. 1868 Louttit, S. H., Esq., Trematon House, Grove Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 
1847 Luxraore, Coryndon H., Esq., F.S.A., 18 St. John's Wood 

Park, N.W. 
1865 Lynam, C, Esq., Stoke-upon-Trent 

L. 1876 Mount-Edgcumbe, Right Hon. the Earl op, Vice-President,* 

Mount-Edgcumbe, Devonport 
L. 1874 Mappin, Sir F. J., Bart., Thornbury, Ranmoor, Sheffield 
1860 McCaul, Rev. John, LL.D., Toronto University (care of Mr. 

Allen, Henrietta Street, Coven t Garden) 
1891 McCormick, the Rev. Fredk. H. J., F.S.A.Scot., St. George's, 
Dev\)j 
h, 1875 Mackeson, E., Esq., 13 Hyde Park Square 

1882 McLaughlin, Major- General Edward, R.A., 10 Stanley Gar- 

dens, W. 
1891 Macmichael, James, Esq,, Spike House, Hammersmith 
1876 Manchester Free Libraries, Manchester 

1883 Mannering, Edward, Esq., Lundy House, Dover 

1889 Marringe, O., Esq., 41 Denning Road, South Hampstead 
L. 1863 Marshall, Arthur, Esq., 13 Bclsize Avenue, N.W. 

1862 Marshall, W. G., Esq., 72 Bromfelde Road, Clapham, S.W. 
L. 1844 Marshall, Wm. Calder, Esq., R.A., 115 Ebury Street, S.W. 

1884 Matthew, E. B., Esq., 26 Elsworthy Road, Primrose Hill 
L. 1879 Maude, Rev. Samuel, M.A., Needham Market 

1865 Mayhew, Rev. Samuel Martin, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Vice* 
President^ St. Paul's Vicarage, Bermondsey ; 83 New Kent 
Road, S.E. 

1872 Merriman, Robert William, Esq., Marlborough 
L. 1881 Methold, Frederick J., Esq., F.S.A., Thome Court, Shimp- 
ling. Bury St. Edmund's 

1863 Milligan, James, Esq., 30 Auckland, Battersea Rise, S.W. 
L. 1867 Milner, Rev. John, 47 St. Quintin Avenue, W. 

L. 1875 Money, Walter, Esq., F.S.A., Herborough House, Newbury 
1881 Montgomery, A. S., Esq., Busch House, Isleworth 
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1876 Morgan, A. C. F., Esq., Villa Nova da Gaya, Oporto, Portugal 

1845 Morgan, Thos., Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, Hillside House, 

Palace Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 

1884 Morris, Howard 0,, Esq., 2 Walbrook, EC. 

1866 Mould, J. T., Esq , 1 Onslow Crescent, South Kensington 

L. 1877 Mullings, John, Esq., Cirencester 

1872 Mullins, J. D., Esq., Birmingham Free Libraries, Birmingham 



L. 1875 Norfolk, His Grace the Duke op, E.M., Vice-Presidejit* 
« Arundel Castle and St. James's Square, S.W. 

1881 Nathan, Benjamin C, Esq., Lorano, Atkins Road, Clapham 

Park, S.W. 
1884 Neshatn, Robert, Esq., Utrecht House, Clapham Park, S.W, 
L. 1875 New, Herbert, Esq., Green Hill, Evesham 

1887 Newton, Colonel W., Hillside, Newark-on-Trent 
1886 Nichols, W., Esq., Woodside, South Hill Park, Bromley, 
Kent 

1889 Oliver, Andrew, Esq., 7 Bedford Row, W.C. 
L. 1881 Oliver, Edward Ward, Esq., 19 Brechin Place, South Kens- 
ington, S.W. 
L. 1890 Oliver, Miss, Heacham, King's Lynn 

1884 Oldham, Mrs., 96 Lexham Gardens, S.W. 



L. 1860 Powis, Right Hon. the Earl of, 45 Berkeley Square, W. 
L. 1866 Peek, Sir Henry W., Bart., Wimbledon House, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 
1889 Paley, E. O., Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Lancaster 
1859 Patrick, George, Esq., Dalham Villa, Southfields, Wands- 
worth, S.W. 
1885 Payne, William, Esq., The Thicket, Woodleigh, Southsea 
1866 Peabody Institute, Baltimore, U.S. (care of Mr. E. G. Allen, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden) 
L. 1884 Peacock, Thomas F., Esq., Fernlea, High Road, Sidcup 

1880 Peckover, Algernon, Esq., F.S.A., Sibaldsholme, Wisbech 
L. 1866 Pemberton, R. L., Esq., Hawthorn Tower, Seaham 

1885 Peter, Claude H., Esq., Town Clerk, Craigmore, Lannceston 
1874 Peter, Richard, Esq., The Cottage, Launceston 

1871 Phen^, J. S., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., F.G.S., P.R.G.8., Vice. 

President, 5 Carlton Tentice, Oakley Street, S.W. 
1879 Phillips, Rev. G. W., Pebworth Vicarage, Stratford- on- Avon 

1886 Phillips^ H., Esq., 145 Walworth Road, S.E. 

1882 Phillips, John H., Esq., Philosophical and Archedological 
Society, Scarborough 
L. 1852 Pickersgill, Frederick R., Esq., R.A., Cracknells, Isle of Wight 

1889 Picton, F. H., Esq., 61 Lord Street, Liverpool 
L. 1883 Pierce, Josiah, Esq., 12 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 

1881 Prankerd, Peter D., Esq., The Knoll, Sneyd Park, Bristol 
1858 Previt^, Joseph W., Esq., Oak Lodge, Pond Road, Black- 
heath 
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XIV LIST OF ASSOCIATES. 

1887 Price, Miss M. A., Hooper's Hill House, Marf^te 

1867 Prichard, Rev. Hugh, Dinam, Gaerwen, Anglesey 

1873 Prigg, Henry, Esq., Babwell Friary, Bnry St. Edmonds 

1887 Pritchett, J. P., Esq., 24 High Row, Darlington 

1883 Probyn, CliflTord, Esq., 65 Grosvenor Street, W. 

1889 Prossery Miss, Monnt Pleasant House, Upper Clapton 

L. 1863 RipoN, The Most Hon. the Mabqubss op, 1 Carlton Gardens 

1886 Rabson, R., Esq., B.A., London and County Bank, Woolwich 
1883 Radford, D., Esq., Mount Tavy, Tavistock 

1883 Ray, H. C, Esq., J.P., Iron Acton, Gloucestershire 
L. 1870 Rayson, S., Esq., 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 

1882 Rendle, Mrs. Wm. Gibson, Irvine, Balham Park Road, S.W. 

1875 Reynolds, John, Esq., The Manor House, Redland, Bristol 
L. 1848 Richards, Thomas, Esq., 47 Holland Road, Kensington, W. 

1884 Richards, W. H., Esq., Croft House, Tenby 

L. 1866 Roe, Charles Fox, Esq., F.S.A., Litchurch, Derby 

L. 1884 Roget, J. L., Esq., 5 Randolph Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 

1877 Roofe, W., Esq., Craven Cottage, Merton Road, Wandsworth, 
S.W. 

L. 1878 Roper, W., jun., Esq., Lancaster 

1882 Routledge, Rev. Canon, St. Martin's, Canterbury 

1877 Rowe, J. Brooking, Esq., F.S.A., Plympton Lodge, Plympton 

1877 Russell, Miss, Ashiestiel, Galashiels, N.B. 

1889 Russell, the Rev. James C, D.D., Dunfillan, Dunvon, N.B. 
1873 Rylands, W. Harry, Esq., F.S.A., 11 Hart Street, Bloomsbury 

L. 1881 Rylands, T. G., Esq., F.S.A., Highfields, Thelwall, Cheshire 

L. 1888 Stair, The Right Hon. the Eabl op, Bargamy Castle, Ayrshire 

1887 St. Oswald, The Right Hon. Lord, Nostel Priory, Wake- 

field 

1878 Scrivener, A., Esq., Hanley, Staffordshire 

1877 Sheraton, H., Esq., 2 Highfield Road, Rock Ferry, Birken- 

head 

1885 Sibbald, J. G., Esq., Admiralty, S.W. 

1867 Silver, Mrs., Beechcroft, Oatlands Park, Weybridge 

1876 Simion, L., Esq., Berlin (care of Asher and Co., 13 Bedford 

Street, Covent Garden) 

1879 Simpkinson, The Rev. J. N., North Creake, Fakeuham, Norfolk 
L. 1865 Simpson, Rev. W. Sparrow, D.D., F.S.A., Vice-President, 9 

Amen Court, E.C. 

1888 Simpson. Percy, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S., St. George's 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 

1879 Sinclair, The Rev. John, Fulham, S.W. 

1884 Skip with. Grey H., Esq., 8 Hope Drive, Nottingham 

1890 Smiles, Clement Locke, Esq., 14 Lansdowne Crescent, Ken- 

sington Park, W. 

1878 Smith, Worthington G., Esq., West Street, Dunstable, Beds. 
1884 Smith, Jas. Early, Esq., 85 Avenue Road, Regent's Park 
1884 Smith, Jonathan, Esq., 63 Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 

1886 Soames, Captain R., Scaldwell, Northampton 
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THE ANCIENT BUILDINGS AND STATUTES 
OF MERTON COLLEGE. 

BT THE HON. OEOROE C. BRODRICK, D.C.L., WARDEN 
OF HERTON COLLEGE. 

[For the greater part of the following paper I have been 
indebted to my own Memorials of Merton College, pub- 
lished by the Oxford Historical Society. I have, how- 
ever, revised the statements thence derived by the light 
of later researches. — G. C. B.] 

- Merton, the earliest of English colleges, and the model 
of all the rest, dates its pedigree from the year ] 264. 
This year may be taken as a central landmark in that 
great era of transition known as the middle ages. The 
spirit of feudalism and chivalry still tyrannised over com- 
mercial enterprise and intellectual aspirations. France 
was still ruled by St. Louis, who had not yet undertaken 
the last of the Crusades. The Christian monarchies of 
Spain were still engaged in a chronic struggle with the 
Mahomedistn kingdom of Granada ; Germany was still in 
the state of anarchy which preceded the election of Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg ; the Italian republics were rapidly- 
falling under the yoke of local tyrants ; and the French 
occupation of Sicily, which ended in the Sicilian Vespers, 
was not commenced until the year 1265. The south of 
Kussia, Poland, and Hungary, had just been devastated 
by the Mongol invasion. England itself was in the midst 
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of an intermittent civil war. The Provisions of Oxford, 
whereby the Crown was virtually put into commission, 
were signed in 1258 ; the battles of Lewes and Evesham 
were fought in 1265 ; in that year, too, was summoned 
the first regular Parliament, composed of representatives 
from counties and boroughs, whicli ever assembled in this 
country ; and the House of Commons sprang into exist- 
ence a twelvemonth after the foundation of Merton Col- 

Nor was this epoch less critical in the history of our 
Universities. Twenty years before, the University of 
Oxford had received its first charter from Henry III ; 
the Mendicant Orders, founded in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, had lost no time in establishing 
themselves both there and at Cambridge ; the Domini- 
cans, or Black Friars, had been located, so far back as 
1221 or 1222, in the heart of the Jewry, as it was then 
called, near the present Corn Exchange, but had moved 
in 1259 to a new site, at the end of the present Speed- 
well Street, where the church of their great Convent was 
consecrated in 1262; the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, 
had followed them two or three years later, and were 
settled just outside the Castle walls, on a site now occu- 
pied by Paradise Square ; the Carmelites had but lately 
taken possession of grounds now covered by part of Wor- 
cester College and Gardens ; the Augustin Friars had 
already obtained a small house near the Schools, which 
they afterwards abandoned for the handsome Convent 
erected between Wadham College and Holywell Street. 
The Friars of these Orders, soon to be followed by the 
Cistercians, the " Crutched Friars", the Trinitarians, and 
the " Canons Regular", must be regarded as the pioneers 
of learning in mediaeval Oxford. 

But their success was doubtful and short-lived. Roger 
Bacon, himself a Franciscan, and by far the foremost 
leader of Oxford thought in the thirteenth century, 
attests the incredibly Tow standard of scholarship, as 
well as the utter neglect of mathematics and science, in 
the University of which he was the greatest ornament. 
The standard of social life and manners was still lower. 
The great mass of students were still lodged in little 
Halls (of which three hundred are said to have existed 
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in the reign of Edward I)/ or in the houses of towns- 
people. Ajs for academical discipline, the numerous in- 
stances of outrageous violence and disturbance cited by 
Anthony Wood disclose a state of society in which learn- 
ing could not but languish. Indeed, a desperate conflict 
between the students and the citizens was one main 
cause of the royal command under which a considerable 
body of the former migrated in 1263 to Northampton, 
whence they returned in 1264 under the safe conduct of 
Simon de Montfort. 

It was in such an age, so unlike our own that we can 
barely picture it to our minds, and in such a place — not 
diversined by picturesque cloisters and quadrangles, or 
embowered in peaceful gardens, but encircled with a loop- 
holed wall, crowded with dingy hostelries, intersected by 
a labyrinth of squalid lanes, and swarming with a mixed 
multitude of priests and vagrants — that Walter de Mor- 
ton essayed the great experiment which resulted in the 
conversion of Oxford and Cambridge into collegiate Uni- 
versities. 

The original seat of Merton College was Maiden in 
Surrey. Ten years later, however, in 1274, it was trans- 
ferred by the Founder to Oxford ; and in his final statutes, 
put forth in that year, he designates Oxford as the ex- 
clusive and permanent home of the scholars. These 
statutes, which may justly be described as the foundation 
of the college system, were authenticated by the seal of 
King Edward I as well as by that of the Founder himself. 
The policy of which they are the expression is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Fully appreciating the great intel- 
lectual movement of his age, and unwilling to see the 
paramount control of it in the hands of the religious 
orders, — the zealous apostles of Papal supremacy, — Wal- 
ter de Merton resolved to establish within the precincts 
of the University a great seminary of secular clergy, 
which should educate a succession of men capable of doing 
good service in Church and State. As Bishop Hobhouse 
well says : " He borrowed from the monastic institutions 

* Sir J. Peshal], in his instrnctive but ill-arranged History of the City 
of Oxford^ professes to identify the exact site of some three hundred 
extinct Halls. 
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the idea of an aggregate body living by common rule, 
under a common head, provided with all things needful 
for a corporate and perpetual life, fed by its secured en- 
dowments, and fenced from all external interference ex- 
cept that of its lawful patron." 

But he was not content with a copy or even a mere 
adaptation of the monastic idea ; on the contrary, it may 
be surmised that he was influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the spirit of those non-monastic institutions, 
now almost forgotten, in which the parochial clergy of an 
earlier age had sometimes lived together under a common 
rule. The employment of his scholars was to be study ; 
not the claustralis religio of the older religious orders, 
nor the more practical and popular self-devotion of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. He forbade them ever to 
take vows, he enjoined them to maintain their corporate 
independence against all foreign encroachments, he or- 
dained that all should apply themselves to studying the 
liberal Arts and Philosopny before entering upon a course 
of Theology, and he provided special chaplains to relieve 
them of ritual and ceremonial duties. He contemplated 
and even encouraged their going forth into the great 
world, only reminding those who might win an ample 
fortune (uheiior fortuna) to show their gratitude by ad- 
vancing the interests of the College. No ascetic obliga- 
tions were laid upon them, but residence and continuous 
study were strictly prescribed ; and if any scholars retired 
from the College with the intention of giving up learn- 
ing, or even ceased to study diligently, their salaries 
were no longer to be paid. If the scale of these salaries 
and statutable allowances were moderate, it was chiefly 
because the Founder intended the number of his scholars 
to be constantly increased as the revenues of the house 
might be enlarged. He even recognised the duty of 
meeting the growing needs of future ages, and empowered 
his scholars not only to make new statutes, but even to 
migrate elsewhere from Oxford in case of necessity.^ 

* The Statutes which provided for the education of orphan or indi- 
gent boys of the Founder's kin, within the Collej^e, were carried out 
during the first two centuries of Merton history. The " pueri", as they 
are often called in college records, were lodged first in Holywell, after- 
wards in Nun's Hall, and instructed by a grammar-master, to whom, 
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The effort of mind required to make such innovations, 
worked out as they are with remarkable foresight in de- 
tails, can hardly be estimated in the present day. It was 
an essentially original design, and there can be no doubt 
that it constituted an entirely new departure in the aca- 
demical history of the Middle Ages. Not only was it the 
archetype upon which all the collegiate foundations at 
Oxford were moulded, but the Regula Mertonensis was 
expressly adopted as a model for the oldest college at 
Cambridge. Hugh Balsham obtained a licence from 
Edward I to found Peterhouse on the same basis as Mer- 
ton ; and the Statutes of Peterhouse, drawn up by Simon 
Montacute, his successor in the see of Ely, purport to be 
little more than a revised edition of the Merton code.* 
Henceforth colleges gradually superaeded halls and mon- 
asteries as the homes of University students and the 
strongholds of University discipline. 

A special interest attached to the architectural history 
of Merton College, since its structure, like its constitu- 
tion, represents the first beginnings of collegiate, as dis- 
tinct from conventual life. It cannot be asserted with 
confidence that Walter de Morton's eye rested on any 
part of the present College buildings ; and it is more 
than probable that his earliest scholars were lodged in 
the ancient tenements fronting Merton Street, purchased 
by himself. The old College Hall, however, of which the 
main walls have been preserved in subsequent restora- 
tions, is believed to have been erected in the Founder's 
lifetime ;* and the sedilia in the windows, opened out by 

for example, 25«. wore paid, apparently as a balf-y ear's salary, in 1331- 
32. In the Holywell Bolls of Edward I's reign we find items for eight 
trofises of straw bought **ad opns cnstodis et puerorum", and after- 
wards for a payment of 6e2. " datam paeris de Nanhall ad stramen'*. 
Many of the earlier Fellows are identified as having been of the 
Fonnder's kin. 

^ *' Qaodqne statns Domds, ac Magister et Scholares hujasmodi ordi- 
narentur qnatenas esset commode, secundum quod Magister et Scho- 
lares Aulce Scholarium de Merton in Ozon. discretius ordinantur." 

• About 1330 the louvre over the hall seems to have been repaired. 
Bishop Hobhouse observes that much stone was still brought from 
Teynton, and it is greatly to be regretted that any other stone was 
used in the College buildings. In the College accounts of 1367-8 there 
are several entries showing how largely Teynton stone was then used 
for repairs as well as (apparently) for building a wall " inter ' le Logge' 
et ostium ecclesies". 
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Sir Gilbert Scott, were doubtless part of the original 
structure. The ancient doorway at the top of the hall- 
staircase, with its elaborate ironwork, deserves special 
attention. 

There are entries in the bursars' rolls showing that 
''a new kitchen" was built at the expense of the College 
within a very few years of the Founder's death ; and 
others, of the year 1304, containing items for repairing 
the steps of the Hall opposite the kitchen. The beauti- 
ful choir of the Chapel was certainly erected before the 
end of the thirteenth century, and was long supposed to 
have been finished by the year 1277. In proof of this, 
great stress was laid on an entry of that date in the bur- 
sars' rolls, recording the payment of lis. 9c/. for the dedi- 
cation of a high altar, and Sd. for the benediction of a 
super-altar. But Mr. James Parker has vigorously dis- 
puted the inference drawn from this entry, maintaining, 
on architectural grounds, that such geometrical tracery 
and mouldings as adorn the windows of the Merton choir 
(a splendid example of the Decorated style) have never 
been found elsewhere in an English church of so early a 
date as 1277. His theory is that 1277 marks the com- 
mencement, and not the completion, of the choir ; and 
that the altar then dedicated, or rededicated, was not 
the high altar of the choir, but the altar of St. John's 
Church, the removal of which had become necessary by 
the absorption of the church into the College chapel. 
Against this theory must be set the fact that Exeter 
Cathedral, erected between 1279 and 1291, contains simi- 
lar tracery, while no subsequent dedication is recorded 
until the year 1424. At all events, the Chapel, if not 
erected before the Founder's death, was erected immedi- 
ately afterwards (perhaps under the direction of his 
executors), out of his residuary bequest to the College. 
It is positively stated by Anthony Wood that Henry de 
Mannesfeld, a Fellow of the College, furnished the side- 
windows of the choir with glass in the year 1283, and in 
several of them there are kneeling figures of Henry de 
Mannesfeld with a label bearing the inscription, " Mag. 
Henricus de Mannesfeld me fecit", or words to a like 
effect.^ But it does not follow that the stonework even 

* In a College accoant of 1361 there is an entry of expenditure for 
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of these windows was complete in that year, or that the 
east window is of exactly the same date, for the bursar's 
rolls of 1292 contain orders for stone to be used for win- 
dows of the chapel, as if they were still in process of 
execution. 

The original design included transepts with a central 
tower, as well as a nave and aisles. We read of bells 
in the bursar's rolls of the year 1288; and the construc- 
tion of a campanarium is recorded in 1304. The date of 
the noble arches supporting the tower still remains to be 
ascertained ; but in the bursars rolls for 1330-1 there is 
an account of a large outlay upon a belfry-tower, under 
the head oi^^Custos novi opens circa camjyanile';^ fol- 
lowed by similar entries for building operations about the 
chapel in the later part of the fourteenth century. The 
transepts, or ante-chapel, were not dedicated until 1424, 
by which time the College had abandoned the idea of 
building the nave, and had blocked up the three western 
arches of the ante-chapel.^ A new peal of five bells was 
provided soon afterwards, partly at the expense of Henry 
Abendon, then Warden ; and Professor Rogers has care- 
fully analysed the accounts for the erection or re-erection 
of the bell-tower. The work lasted two years, from May 
1448 to May 1450, under the superintendence of Thomas 
Edwardes, probably one of the Fellows ; and the funds, 
amounting to nearly £142, were supplied partly from the 

Tnending the glass windows of the chancel. Another entry in the 
same account records payments " for making corbel-tables oatside the 
entrance-door." 

* In 1381-2, again, there are two entries, — one of 60*. "pro opere 
ecclesise'*, another of £5 Qs, for quarrying and carrying stone for the 
church. In 1350-1 work was still going on "super campanile". Bishop 
Hobhouse remarks that the chaplains were often entrusted with con- 
siderable sums for these and other purposes beyond their own pro- 
vince. 

» Bishop Hobhouse has extracted an interesting entry from the en- 
dorsement of a college account, which he assigns to the year 1422. 
This minute sets forth that it is expedient to commence the erection of 
the tower while there are many still living who have promised large 
contributions towards the work, that by frequent deaths of Fellows 
many things are lost which might easily be acquired for the building 
if it were once begun, and that it would be well to raise £20 annually 
for the purpose from the " Surrey Woods", which might tiius con- 
stantly maintain the " work of the church". 
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College revenues, and partly from private donations or 
legacies.^ 

In the meantime, other College buildings had arisen 
south of the Chapel and west of the Hall. An entry in 
the bursar's rolls proves the vestry or sacristy to have 
been commenced in 1310, and there are architectural 
reasons for concluding that it was not commenced until 
the choir was completed. This sacristy, long used as a 
brewhouse, has lately been restored, and presents several 
interesting features, including a "squint" commanding 
the steps of the altar. The adjoining muniment-room or 
Treasury, with its high-pitched roof of solid masonry, is 
certainly not of a later date, and \p sometimes referred 
to an earlier period. This Treasury contains all the 
ancient documents of the College, with a catalogue (itself 
six hundred years old) of the deeds then in the possession 
of the College, — probably an unique example of archives 
preserved in the same fire-proof building for a period of 
six centuries. The original north and east sides of the 
primitive quadrangle called " Mob-Quadrangle" were pro- 
bably erected at the same time ; and the bursar's rolls of 
1306, noting payments for " the new chambers", may, 
perhaps, mark the actual time of their completion. The 
southern and western sides of this quadrangle (the cradle 
of the College system) may have been erected in the 
next generation. The Library, which forms the upper 
part of these wings, has always been regarded as the 
work of William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 
1385, leaving to the College a chest with £100 for its 
repair, as well as another chest with £100 for the aid of 
Fellows, by way of loan. Others have surmised that 
Bishop Rede only rebuilt an existing edifice, enriching it 
with a store of MSS., then considered the greatest trea- 
sure of monastic bodies ; and references to an earlier 
library certainly occur in the College accounts. Our 
friend Mr. Bruton has arrived at the conclusion, founded 

* Fall particnlars of the moneys received for, or charge incurred in, 
building the Bell-tower of Merton Chapel from May 20, 1448, to May 9, 
1450, are preserved in Rogers' History of Prices, vol. i, pp. 258-60 ; 
vol. iii, pp. 720-87. Both Teynton and Headington stone was employed. 
Among the legacies for this purpose we find one of 13«. Ad. from Henry 
Caldcj, Vicar of Cnckficld, who apparently had no connection with the 
Col lego. 
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on architectural analogies, that the remarkable chamber 
which now contains the library was originally intended 
for a dormitory, and afterwards converted to its present 
use, the muniment-room being large enough to hold all 
the books which the College is likely to have possessed 
a century and a half before the invention of printing. 
On the other hand, dark as it must have been before the 
dormer-windows were thrown out in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the building is singularly well adapted for a library 
divided into cells, as at present ; and it is quite possible 
that when there were no private sitting-rooms, it was 
the one reading-room of the whole College. Nor is it 
diflScult to imagine ardent students pacing up and down 
the central corridor, to keep themselves warm, in the 
intervals of meditation or transcription. 

Some light is thrown on this question by entries in 
College accounts of Jan. 1354-5. It there appears that a 
carpenter was employed " ad facienda palatia Librarise et 
alia necessaria, et in quatuor mensis pro ' deskes' in Libra- 
ri4". Now " palatia ', as explained by Du Cange, may 
probably have meant latticed studies ; and the work here 
indicated may have been the beginning of that partition 
into lateral chambers with desks, of which Merton College 
Library is said to offer the earliest example. In 1376-7 
we find entries of stone brought from Teynton, which may 
probably have been for the completion of the Library, 
since the same accounts contain other references to the 
work as still going on ; and in 1378-9 no less a sum than 
£65 : 6 : 5 was expended on the same object. It should 
be added that the Library contains an old quadrant, two 
imperfect astrolabes, and an instrument probably in- 
tended as a table for calculations,— all supposed to be of 
the fourteenth century. 

The whole of the Mob-Quadrangle may safely be taken 
as having retained its present aspect for the last five 
hundred years. One room in it deserves special mention, 
since it contains a small painted window bearing the 
quaint distich, " Oxonium quare",^ to which reference is 

^ These words form the opening of a mediaDval couplet : — 

" Oxonium quare vonisti, prcmeditare : 
Nocte dicque cave tempus cousumere pruvc." 
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often made in the College Register. Mr. Hurst, who has 
carefully examined this room, points out that in a MS. of 
Anthony Wood this window is stated to have been put 
up in the reign of Henry V. Mr. Hurst also succeeded 
in preserving, and has enclosed in a case, a section of the 
old plaster from the wall, showing a coloured pattern. 
This curious relic I have placed for inspection in the 
sacristy. 

We must pass lightly over the later College buildings, 
interesting as some of them are. The embattled tower 
over the gateway, restored in 1838, was built under 
special licence from the Crown in 1416. The oldest por- 
tion of the Warden's lodgings is said to have been erected 
about 1460 by Warden Sever, who had been the first 
Provost of Eton College. A large portion, including the 
dining-room, drawing-room, archway, and "Queen's room", 
was added by Warden Fitzjames in the reign of Henry 
VII. The larger or Fellows' quadrangle was built in the 
wardenship of Savile, between 1608 and 1610 ; and it is 
remarkable that the architect and builder employed on 
this work also constructed Wadham College and the 
great quadrangle of the Old Schools. 

On Oct. 17, 1655, about nine o'clock at night, a great 
part of the roof over the south transept, adjoining the 
tower of the chapel, suddenly fell within the ante-chapel, 
breaking all the stones on the floor, some of which were 
monumental stones. It was on this occasion, according 
to Anthony Wood, that many of the ancient brasses were 
torn up and carried away by the workmen. Two of the 
finest, however, escaped destruction, and, having been 
removed, are now to be seen in front of the Communion- 
rails. In 1657, and again in 1681, the bells were melted , 
down and recast, to the great sorrow of Anthony Wood, 
who declares that the largest bell of the old peal was 
reputed to be the finest in England. In the autumn of 
1661 "the chamber above the kitchen" was converted 
into a common room, probably the earliest of all the 
rooms thus appropriated in Oxford. In 1705 anew "sola- 
rium", or terrace-walk, was made upon the town-wall, 
surrounding the garden on its south and east sides. Two 
ancient doorways formerly leading into the College gar- 
den, but now blocked up, recall a period when the pre- 
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sent site of the garden comprised several little plots not 
in the possession of the College. One of these doorways 
is in the nature of a postern in the southern wall of the 
city ; the other was probably the northern outlet of the 
garden, when more than one small Hall occupied the 
space eastward of St. Alban Hall. 

But it is now time for me to close this very imperfect 
notice of our Merton antiquities. Let me only remind 
you, in conclusion, that our oldest buildings — the choir 
of the Chapel, the Sacristy, and the Treasury — are nearly 
a century older than any other college buildings in Ox- 
ford (those of New College standing next in order), and 
carry us back to a period when Merton College stood 
alone in the University, an example of academical disci- 
pline and cloistered industry to a disorderly rabble of 
non-collegiate students ; a haven of rest for studious and 
quiet spirits, in the midst of those incessant tumults 
which disgrace the history of the mediaeval City and the 
mediaeval University. 
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A VISITATION OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 

HELD BY 

WILLIAM ALNWICK, BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 

A.D. 1437. 

BY REV. A. R. MADDISON, M.A., SUCCKNTOR AND PRIEST-VICAR 
OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

{Head mh July 1889.) 

I SUPPOSE I do not exaggerate when I say that any 
document which serves to throw a little light on the his- 
tory of our country in the fifteenth century is valuable. 
No student of English history can fail to recognise the 
fact that in this centuiy the materials of histoiy are 
scanty, incomplete, and unsatisfactory. I do not, of 
course, mean that the main outlines of our national his- 
tory are indistinct. We know what kings flourished, 
what battles were fought, what were the principal events 
of each reign ; but somehow we fail in trying to get 
beyond this. The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries are far better known than the fifteenth. One 
reason is that the monastic chronicles are wanting in this 
century, which throw so much light on the preceding 
three. Another is that in the turmoil of the civil wars of 
the Roses, when the fortunes of the houses of York and 
Lancaster were alternately in the ascendant, a vast 
amount of documents must have been destroyed. Men 
were cautious what they wrote on paper, which might be 
brought up in evidence against them. Title-deeds and 
family-records were easily destroyed which might be in- 
convenient to one whose only title to his estate was the 
favour of the then paramount dynasty. 

Taking all this into consideration, we cannot wonder 
that the fifteenth century is barren of materials for its 
history, and therefore I venture to think that a Visitation 
of Lincoln Cathedral in the year J 437 is not devoid of 
interest, seeing that it throws a flood of light on the con- 
dition of our Cathedral life at a time when it must be 
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confessed a general decay of religion and morals was pre- 
valent both in Church and State. To trace the course 
of this unhappy condition we must look backward to the 
preceding century. . 

A calamity had befallen the nation with dire results, 
which were far-reaching in their operation. The pesti- 
lence called " The Black Death", which ravaged our land 
in 1348, and swept off one half of the population, had an 
evil effect on the Church and nation. It is computed 
that one half of the priests in Yorkshire fell victims to 
the plague, while in the diocese of Norwich two-thirds of 
the parishes were left destitute of incumbents. In such 
awful visitations it is not the worthless, the cowardly, 
the selfish, who are swept away, for the most part, but 
the best, the bravest, the self-sacrificing. Those who 
stood to their posts, laid down their lives for their flocks; 
those who cared for their own lives survived. Hence we 
may well imagine what a terrible blow this was to the 
Church, when her ranks were decimated, the flower of her 
soldiery cut off, and their places had to be hastily filled 
with young and untried men. 

A glance at the Episcopal Register of this diocese bears 
ample witness to my words. The number of vacant bene- 
fices is appalling during the years 1348-9-50. Acolytes 
and subdeacons have to be thrust into incumbencies 
under the pressure of necessity. I repeat that such a 
calamity would leave a deep impression on the character 
of the Church ; the effects would be lasting ; and the 
deterioration of the Church was accompanied by a similar 
deterioration of the people. The long-continued wars 
with France, under Edward III, drained the country of 
its best population, as the pestilence did the Church. 
The religious movement under Wycliff, which began as a 
passionate protest against the abuses and vices prevalent 
in the Church, was supplemented by socialistic insurrec- 
tion. Misery breeds discontent ; and the impoverished 
condition of England, the decay of her commercial pros- 
perity, inseparable from protracted war, paved the way 
for murder and pillage throughout the land. 

The fifteenth century opened with gloomy prospects 
for the Church. The invectives of Wycliff against her 
pride of place and wealth had turned envious eyes to her 
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endowments. It has been said that a suppression of the 
monasteries, or at least a spoliation of them, was within 
measurable distance when the brilliant campaign of 
Henry V in France averted, for a time, the threatened 
danger, which culminated a century later, and turned 
men s thoughts into another channel. 

So much I have said by way of prelude, in order to 
give some clear idea of the state of things that prevailed 
when Bishop Alnwick held his primary Visitation of this 
Cathedral in 1437. The evils produced by the causes I 
have enumerated had had their influence on the morale 
of the Cathedral, and it had deteriorated accordingly. 
Laxity of discipline seems to have prevailed from the 
Dean downwards. Irregularities whicn may appear to us 
now but comparative trifles, were not without significance 
when taken in conjunction with other symptoms. Those 
whose duty it was to administer the law broke it, and 
by their dissensions among themselves weakened the 
authority they should have exercised over others. 

We must not suppose that this, the primary Visitation 
of Alnwick, was the first attempt made to restore disci- 
pline and order. Bishop Gray, his predecessor, had tried 
his hand, and had issued a ^'Lauduw!\ or judgment, on 
the 24th of August 1434, in which he attempted to settle 
the feud that had long been raging between the Dean 
and the Chapter. Alnwick succeeded Gray as Bishop in 
1436, and in 1437, on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th days of October he held a Visitation in the Cathe- 
dral. The contending parties appear before him, and the 
Dean opens the ball. He was a man of ability, as is evi- 
denced by his having held the office of Chancellor to 
Henry V. So early as 1404 he held the prebendal stall 
of Empingham in Rutland ; a place with- which he was 
territorially connected by his brother, Thomas Mack- 
worth, of Mackworth in co. Derby, marrying the heiress 
of the manor of Empingham. In 1412 he was made Dean 
of Lincoln, and held the post till his death in 1451. His 
legal knowledge, no doubt, stood him in good stead dur* 
ing his quarrels with his Chapter and his determined 
opposition to Bishop Alnwick's Novum Registrum. His 
charges against his Chapter are these : — 

1. The residentiary Canons were bound by the Niger 
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Liber ^ or Book of Customs, to provide, each one at his own 
expense, a chaplain or clerk. This rule was evaded by 
some altogether ; others made use of chantry-chaplains, 
who, of course, had their own duties to discharge. 

2.. He complains that William Derby (Archdeacon 
of Bedford) is much given to talking with his brethren 
during the divine office in the choir. 

3. He brings the same charge against John Southam, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, and Peter Partrich, Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

4. That the Prebendaries of Carlton-Kyme, and Wel- 
ton, have not provided vicars in the choir to supply their 
places. 

5. That the Canons officiating in the Cathedral draw 
off vicars, and chantry-chaplains, and the best singers, to 
assist them at the altar, to the detriment of divine ser- 
vice. 

6. That there are not enough masons and carpenters 
employed to keep the fabric in repair. 

7. That the Ohapter, without consulting him or the 
Bishop, had given a dispensation to William Derby from 
keeping his greater residence while engaged in a Chan- 
cery suit at Westminster for two years ; he, nevertheless, 
retaining all the emoluments of his canonry, just as 
though he had kept his residence. 

8. That the Canons carry off books belonging to the 
church, which should be put back in the library, but 
which remain under the care of the Chancellor. 

He therefore begs the Bishop to determine, once for 
all, the residences of the Dean as well as of the Canons. 

He further complains that the Canons let their farms 
on lease without the consent of the Dean and Chapter ; 
that the Chapter retain vacant chantries in their hands, 
and do not fill them up. Then he accuses William Derby 
of having taken money from the common fund of the 
Cathedral, and of having spent it in London on lawsuits, 
so that the officers of the church remain unpaid. He 
begs that Alan Humberston, clerk of the common cham- 
ber, be examined on this point. 

He further begs that Canons who wish to indulge in 
pleas and suits m the law-courts should do so at their 
own expense, not at that of the Cathedral ; and that any 
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loans made to the King, or any one else, should not be 
made from the common goods of the church ; as the trea- 
sury of the Shrine of St. Hugh, and that of the common 
chamber, had greatly suffered from this. 

He lastly complains of the confederation of his enemies 
against him, and names them thus : Peter Partrich; John 
Southam (already mentioned); John Haket, the Treasurer 
of the Cathedral ; William Derby (already mentioned) ; 
Thomas Warde, Prebendary of Carlton-cum-Thurlby; and 
Richard Ingoldsby, Prebendary of Welton-Beckhall ; all 
being Canons of tlie Cathedral. 

The Precentor, Robert Burton, next comes on the 
scene with a lengthy tale of complaints. He was a man 
of ungovernable temper, as appears at another Visitation, 
when he was accused of having snatched the censer out 
of the thurifer s hands, during divine service, and called 
him an opprobrious name. Let us, greatly compressing 
him, endeavour to extract the pith of his grievance. 

First he complains that the majority of the Chapter^ 
banded together in confederacy, taike the greater part of 
the rents and revenues for themselves, assigning little or 
nothing to the minority, in utter contempt of the Book 
of Customs, in which the ordinances of the Church are 
written, which they have sworn to observe. But his 
special animosity seems to be directed against the Sacrist, 
John Leeke, who, he complains, has arrogated to himself, 
in virtue of a Papal Bull, the power of hearing general 
confessions throughout the diocese of Lincoln, whereas 
the Bull only mentioned '* episcopal cases". On this 
point he brings grave charges of immorality against the 
Sacrist ; not nesitating to accuse him of open and wilful 
perjury. Then he accuses him of holding two offices 
** incompatible" with each other, viz., the sacristship and 
the rectory of Broxholm, without a dispensation. Finally 
he winds up with a long statement of the money owing 
to him as arrears from the communa of the Cathedral 
and other sources. I will only specify one item in the 
catalogue. He had been Proctor for the Cathedral at 
the Council of Basle for four years, during which, as he 
contends, he was entitled to all profits and emoluments 
of his office as Precentor ; but these had been withholden 
from him, and he now prays the Bishop for restitution. 
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The next complainant is Peter Partrich, the Chancel- 
lor, and his accusations are mainly directed against the 
Dean ; not without reason, if we may credit them. After 
asserting that the Dean and the Residentiary Canons 
have not obeyed the ^'Laudum!' of the late Bishop Gray, 
he goes on to complain that the Dean has the tail of his 
cope {'^caudam capes sua'') borne up in the city, and out- 
side the Cathedral Close, contrary to ancient custom ; 
also that he talks, during processions, with the Canon 
who is the celebrant, walking close to him or behind him, 
contrary to the usual custom ; not keeping the line, and 
walking after the last Canon. 

These seem to us but trivial matters ; but a more 
serious charge follows. He says that the Dean, without 
consulting the Chapter, has built a stable within the 
Deanery premises, on the north wall of the cloister, and 
that the roof of the cloister is damaged by the rain- 
water that falls on it from the eaves of the stable ; and 
that the Dean has pulled down cut stones from the said 
wall to build his stable. Further, that the Dean has 
taken a key which guards the common seal of the Cathe- 
dral, whereas, according to the Liber Nigei\ the Chan- 
cellor should have it. 

But he has to complain also of the Canons for wearing 
only surplices and amices on all occasions, and not black 
copes ; and in the same breath he complains also of the 
young vicars and poor clerks. putting in an appearance at 
the commencement of mattins, and then making off to 
taverns and drinking bouts, returning at the collect in 
" Lauds", as if in derision of the divine office. 

I cite these as specimens of the complaints urged before 
the Bishop. To enumerate them all would take too much 
time. I will add that the Chancellor brings a grave 
charge against John Skynner, chaplain of the chantry of 
Hugh de Welles, and lesser ones against the Sacrist, Suc- 
centor, and Vice-Chancellor. 

Next comes the Treasurer, John Haget, who confirms 
the Chancellor's accusation against the vicars and poor 
clerks for leaving the choir during Mass, and walking 
about the church conversing with laymen, so that often 
only three are left on either side of the choir. He, too, 
has a number of grievances against the Dean, who he 

1891 2 
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asserts is in the habit of summoning his brethren in the 
Chapter unnecessarily and too frequently, when they 
ought to be engaged in the divine office. But I cut this 
short, as it only involves repetition. 

John Southam, Archdeacon of Oxford, follows. He, 
too, joins with the Chancellor and Treasurer in repro- 
bating the *^ ministri ecclesice" for going out after the 
"Venite" and spending their time in taverns and conver- 
sation with the laity, returning just before the " Bene- 
diction". It is interesting to note that he mentions a 
bell called ** The Cope Bell", which when rung was the 
signal for putting on the copes and other vestments. His 
charges against the Dean are much the same as the pre- 
ceding ; but he complains that the Treasurer has spent 
money on his own amusements which ought to have been 
expended on wax-tapers to be lit at the various altars 
during celebration of Mass, and at the tombs of the 
Bishops on their anniversaries. 

William Lassels, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, confirms 
the complaint of his brethren on the scanty attendance 
of the vicars in the choir. 

Then comes a non-residentiary Canon, Thomas Petham, 
Prebendary, of Sexaginta solidoi'um, and has a pecuniary 
grievance. His sexaginta solidorum had not been paid. 

Another non- residentiary Canon, John Depyng, Pre- 
bendary of Bugden, harps on the same string. He had 
been defrauded of his dues. He further adds a moral 
reflection, that the dissensions of the Dean and Chapter 
make them lazy and arrogant. But he introduces a new 
topic, and one of importance. He says the chancels of 
the churches in the patronage of the Chapter are in a 
ruinous condition, and that the vicarages are so poor that 
no one will take them except ''idiotce'y which I take to 
mean unlettered, ignorant men. He instances the church 
of Paxton, which is so poor that none will have it but 
drunkards, such as the man who now has it. 

William Derby, Archdeacon of Bedford, has a list of 
complaints in three schedules, which it is needless to 
give in extenso. Much of it has been forestalled in the 
preceding complaints. He, too, remarks on the scanty 
attendance of the vicars, on the Dean's cope being borne 
when outside his proper jurisdiction, on the demolition 
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of the north side of the cloister to make a stable for the 
Dean's horses ; but he introduces a much more astound- 
ing charge which one would have thought properjy 
belonged to the Chancellor. He declares that on the 
Vigil of the Apostles Peter and Paul, a.d. 1435, at ves- 
pers, in the sight of all the people and a multitude of 
strangers, the Dean entered the choir with an armed 
body of men, and then and there made a violent assault 
on Peter Partrich, the Chancellor ; dragged him, head 
downwards, on to a bench, by his amice ; and otherwise 
maltreated him. After this aggravated case of assault 
and battery, the charge of having demolished one side of 
the Cathedral cloister to build a stable seems compara- 
tively a trifle; and the charges against the Dean of inso- 
lence and tyranny over his brother-Canons, and misap- 
propriation of the Cathedral revenues, are simply echoes 
of the previous complaints. The same remark applies to 
the charges against the vicars of leaving the choir during 
divine service for the purpose of gossiping in the nave 
and Close. 

Derby's indictment is excessively lengthy, and ends 
with a long list of law-pleas set on foot by the Dean 
during his decanate, to harass the Chapter, with the 
attendant costs, from 1413 to 1436 inclusive, amounting 
in money to £808. 

The Sub-Dean, John Percy, varies the list of com- 
plaints by a new one, against the vergers, for not causing 
silence to be kept during the preaching of sermons. He 
also confirms the previous complaints of his colleagues on 
account of the vicars leaving the choir during divine 
service, and also mentions the immorality of John Skyn- 
ner, chaplain of Hugh de Welles' Chantry. 

John Marshall, residentiary Canon and Prebendary of 
Brampton, has a stone to fling at the unfortunate John 
Skynner, and accuses him of having wasted and ruined 
the profits and emoluments of his Chantry. He also 
complains that the dignitaries of the Cathedral shirk the 
performance of duty in the choir and at the altar, and 
leave it to Canons like himself to discharge. He not un- 
naturally pleads that he should be remunerated from the 
common fiind for such duty. He ends with a list of 
arrears due to him from 1430, amounting to £35 : 6 : llf. 
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Richard Ingoldesbv, Canon Residentiary, and Prebend- 
ary of Welton Becknall, for the most part agrees with 
the preceding complaints. He brings forward one, how- 
ever, of a special character, viz., that the Dean is endea- 
vouring to destroy the Hospital of St. Giles, which is 
specially founded for the servants of the Canons. This, 
I must confess, is news to me. The foundation, accord- 
ing to the charter, was for aged and infirm vicars choral 
and chaplains of the Cathedral. This Canon exhibited 
his letters of orders, and his title to the parishes of Bur- 
ton by Lincoln, Welton, and Tydd St. Mary, with his 
dispensation for plurality. 

Finally, Thomas Warde, Canon Residentiary and Pre- 
bendary of Carlton-cum-Thurlby, closes the list of com- 
f)]ainant Canons. He simply reiterates the charges of 
lis brethren iagainst the Dean. 

Hitherto we have heard the complaints of the dignified 
clergy connected with the Cathedral, which bear lament- 
able witness to the house being divided against itself. 
We now have the grievances of the lesser members of the 
Cathedral body, the vicars, chaplains, and choristers. 
Their examination was held in the Chapter House on the 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th days of October, before 
Robert Thornton, Official and Commissary of Lincoln, and 
appointed by the Bishop for this purpose. 

William Grantham, vicar and vice-chancellor, and chap- 
lain of the Chantry of William Aveton, begins. His first 
complaint is that the dignitaries do not observe the feed- 
ing of the choir, as they were bound to do, on semi-double 
feasts. He also mentions the desertion of the choir by 
vicars of both forms during divine service. He charges 
the Precentor, Robert Burton, with having pulled down, 
without authority, two churches annexed to his dignity, 
viz., St. Peter at the Skinmarket, and St. Edmund by 
the Friars Minor, and used the stones for his own pur- 
poses. 

Richard Coupeland, chaplain of the Works Chantry, 
confirms the complaint as to the vicars leaving the choir; 
says that the Canons and vicars talk too much during 
service, and very sensibly adds that the money of the 
Church is consumed in the vexatious pleas and law-suits 
between the Dean and the Chapter, so that the chaplains 
of chantries are deprived of their stipends. 
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William Shipton, vicar, and chaplain of the Chantry 
of Simon Barton, says much the same. He brings a 
charge also against a priest-vicar called Simon Darcy to 
the effect that he is of illegitimate birth, and has taken 
Holy Orders without a dispensation. A note at the side 
of the document is made that Darcy be brought before the 
Bishop. He has a charge against the Treasurer for spend- 
ing so much money on feasting and entertaining strangers 
as to be unable to supply five wax tapers on beams on 
the north and south sides of the altar, as he was statut- 
ably bound to do. 

A number of vicars and chantry chaplains follow, who 
all tell much the same tale ; the quarrels in the Chapter 
are ruining the Church, the stipends of vicars and chap- 
lains are irregularly paid, the fabric suffers, and the ser- 
vice is shorn of its outward splendour. To recount these 
in detail would be wearisome ; but the evidence of one of 
the vicarial body, John Skynner, chaplain of Hugh de 
Welles' Chantry, may be noted as a good instance of the 
"<u quoque'' style of argument. He was charged by 
several of the Canons as well as by some of his brother- 
vicars with gross immorality ; but in his defence he 
simply contents himself with charging others with the 
like offence, without in the least denying the accuracy of 
the charge against himself. He accuses a Canon, Thomas 
Savage, and a junior vicar, as well as a servant of the 
Chancellor. Against the charge of having almost ruined 
his Chantry, he pleads that a pension of t^n marks from 
the rectory of Asfordby is in arrears for four years. 

I note amidst this mass of evidence that one vicar, 
Robert Patryngton, deposes that a Gradual (i.e., a Ser» 
vice-Book), on the north side of the choir, is greatly in 
need of fresh binding, and has lost several leaves. 

William Knight, chaplain of the Gynwell Chantry, in- 
troduces a new subject of complaint. He says that the 
master of the choristers affirms that the Monastery of 
Haverholm owes the choristers £20, viz., an annual pen- 
sion of £5 for four years in arrear, to the great damage 
of their income. 

WUliam Burgh, the vicar of Reginald Kentwode, Dean 
of the Cathedral Church of London, says the choristers 
are not under governance, but wander about as they like, 
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and learn nothing. He further complains that in the 
Mass of the Blessed Virgin Mary red vestments are worn, 
whereas they ought to be white. 

John Hamond, vicar, after bringing up the accusation 
previously made against Simon Darcy for the blot on his 
birth, complains that the roof of the nave of the Cathe- 
dral is greatly in want of repair. 

John Utlawe, chaplain to the Precentor, affirms that 
Robert Swaby is a common gamester and player with 
dice. 

We get a little glimpse of the collegiate life of the 
vicars in the evidence of Thomas Darby, one of the body, 
and rector of Donington-on-Bain. He says that certain 
books, viz., the Homilies of Gregory and Bede, were given 
to the senior vicars in order that some poor person, sup- 
ported by their bounty, might read to them at the hour 
of dinner each day ; but the books are not put to this 
use, nor is there any one who would care to read them, 
or listen to them being read. He also says that the 
music-books in the choir, in the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and in the Chapel le Pele, differ greatly from 
one another. 

The gamester, Robert Swaby, who was chaplain of the 
Cantilupe Chantry, and rejoiced in an alias, that of 
Wylingham, now comes on the scene. His grievances 
are pecuniary. Money is owed to the Chantry from 
various quarters. 

John Rose, chaplain of the Burghersh Chantry, charges 
another chaplain with having made off with a chalice 
worth 30^., substituting one onlv worth 10s. 

Robert Breton, chaplain of the Walmesford Chantry, 
in general terms complains that the vestments used in 
the Cathedral are disgracefully out of repair. 

A number of poor clerks and junior vicars follow ; but 
their grievances are mainly pecuniary. Among them 
William Cressy, a subdeacon and junior vicar, speaks of 
the vestments at the Pele altar as so torn and battered 
as to be a disgrace, and all owing to John Skynner, the 
chaplain, who has wasted the goods of the said altar in 
riotous living. 

I must not omit the evidence of a senior vicar, William 
Muston, who complains that a certain John Bellrynger 
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keeps a dog in a kennel in the church, close to the Pele 
altar, which has become a perfect nuisance from its un- 
clean habits. 

I cannot give many more details of evidence, but will 
in general terms say that the tenor is to the effect that 
both in the city and in the Cathedral decay is visible on 
all sides. Houses are falling down for want of repair ; 
the ''ministH ecclesice'' have tneir stipends unpaid, or else 
get them onlv paid in part ; vestments, ornaments, fabric, 
all are in a shameful condition ; discipline is suspended ; 
and all mainly owing to the strife and confusion in the 
Chapter. The house was falling because divided against 
itself. I will briefly add that the vergers and bell- 
ringers unite in complaining against the Precentor for 
having deprived them of the '* feedings" due to them, 
and I will conclude with the grievances of the choristers, 
which, as juvenile ones, are somewhat amusing. 

William Langholme asks that in winter they should 
have fuel allowed them. 

Kobert Ford complains that the stipend due to them 
for holding a torch has been withheld. 

John Wodecok concurs in the above complaints, but 
further adds that on Fridays and Saturdays they used to 
have at their breakfasts a composition of flour, honey, 
and milk, which has been taken away by their steward. 

John Paronell says an obit of 20s. value of the late 
Bishop William, has been taken from them, and mentions 
the abstraction of their fuel in winter. 

John Corbrig complains that at their breakfasts they 
have nothing but bread. 

John Thwyng says that the young vicars frequently 
beat him and his brother-choristers, and give them boxes 
on the ears, for nothing. 

John Derby says the bell-ringers do not bring them 
charcoal at the proper time, as they are bound to do by 
their office. 

All with one voice complain that the Precentor has 
arrogated to himself the power of giving them leave to 
visit their parents and friends, and go out of the town, 
which, within the memory of man, has been the prero- 
gative of their steward. 

These juvenile grievances complete the list. The evi- 
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dence is sufficient to show how terribly corrupt the 
Cathedral life had become, and what a task lay before 
Bishop Alnwick. He did his best. He compiled his so- 
called Novum Registrum, — a sort of codification of cathe- 
dral law; but Dean Mack worth steadily refused to accept 
it. Into this I need not now go ; but I will end my 
paper with the expression of a hope that this Visitation 
may prove a fragment in the mass of evidence which 
illustrates the condition of England in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 
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THE ROSE OF PROVENCE AND LILIES 

OF FRANCE, 

IN A VISION OP LINCOLN. 

BY T. MORGAN, V.P., F.S.A., HON. TREASURER. 
{Read 20 Nov. 1889.) 

A GOOD measure of your indulgence is needed on this 
occasion, particularly from those who have so lately re- 
turned from the Lincolnshire Congress, and from visiting 
the numerous remains of antiquity in that county, espe- 
cially the Cathedral of Lincoln, — ^a building for all time, 
which is not in ruins, like the rest, but unites in every- 
day utility the days of St. Hugh of Burgundy with those 
of the revered Prelate who now rules the see, and who 
honoured the Congress with his presence. 

ArchiBology has to deal with history in a matter of fact 
way, and from perhaps too strict an observance of the 
laws of evidence may sometimes not sufficiently take into 
account the influence of popular feeling through succes- 
sive ages, which has in a remarkable manner swayed 
events, the mainsprings of which seem to escape the ken 
of our philosophy. 

It cannot be uninteresting to investigate the state of 
public feeling which runs through what are called the 
middle ages ; and as the illuminated MSS. of these ages, 
when they illustrate scenes of ancient Greek and Roman 
life, are interesting to us in their many-coloured pictures 
by giving the costume and feelings of the time when 
they were drawn, and not certainly because they depict 
Alexander the Great or Julius Caesar in the veritable 
costume of the ancients; in like manner a little excursion 
into the romance and ballad scenery of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries may not be out of place if we are not 
dazzled by the tints of imagination so freely made use of 
at the time when historians became poets, and poets his- 
torians. We must, however, be careful to distinguish 
between the one and the other, and to give due credit to 
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those eminent men who have left trustworthy accounts 
of their own times. 

As a prelude to St. Hugh and his works, and to what 
was going on in England under Henry II, let us carry 
our vision as far as the fertile province of Burgundy, on 
the banks of the rivers Saone and Rhone. It probably 
owed its name to the burghs or fortresses of Valenti- 
nian I, and numbered among its chief towns Lyons, 
Vienne, and Grenoble. When formed into a kingdom, in 
A.D. 413, it comprised the Vallais of Switzerland, and ex- 
tended south to the sea at Marseilles, taking in probably 
the whole of the SLUcient NarbonensiSythiB.t is the modern 
Dauphiny, Provence, and Languedoc. 

This first kingdom of Burgundy lasted, under its own 
kings, one hundred and twenty years, till finally over- 
thrown by the sons of Clovis, King of the Franks, The 
baptism of Clovis inflamed his zeal for subduing the Bur- 
gundian kings, and after partially defeating them by his 
arms, they relapsed into Arianism, and were not finally 
conquered till S. Sigismond annexed Burgundy to the 
kingdom of the Franks in 534. 

Mr. Hallam {Middle Ages, vol. i) says ** The distinction 
of Arian and Catholic was intimately connected with 
that of Goth and Roman, of conqueror and conquered, so 
that it is difficult to separate the effects of national from 
those of sectarian animosity." Clovis defeats Alaric II, 
King of the Visigoths, near Poitiers, who was reigning 
at Bordeaux, a city of his kingdom of Aquitaine, of which 
the capital was Toulouse. " It grieves me", said Clovis, 
"to see the Arians possessing the fairest portion of Gaul." 
He set off from Paris, calling on his way at Tours to con- 
sult at the shrine of St. Martin ; and after a great vic- 
tory over Alaric II, wintered at Bordeaux, notwithstand- 
ing the assistance given by Theodoric, King of the Ostro- 
goths of Italy, to his brethren in the west ; and so the 
defeated Visigoths had to leave France for Spain ; by 
which, I suppose, is meant their rulers, and not the mass 
of the people; and a Visigothic kingdom was founded in 
Spain, which lasted three hundred years. They retained, 
however, in Gaul the province of Septimania, or Langue- 
doc, until this was wrested from them by the Mahometans 
of Spain. 
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A second Burgundy arose in 888, after the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Charlemagne, and became two 
separate principalities, — the Transjurane, under Rodolph, 
which comprised Savoy, the Vallais, and Switzerland ; 
and the Cisjurane, or Provence, with its capital at Aries, 
under Boson, in 877. The two Burgundies were after- 
wards united, and ultimately settled upon Conrad, Empe- 
ror of Germany, in 1016. 

It will be seen that a vast field was open for the poeti- 
cal treatment of the burning questions which agitated 
Europe after the fall of ancient Rome. The fear also of 
being swallowed up by the conquering armies of Mahomet 
and his Asiatics kept adding fresh fuel to the flames. 
The incidents of battles and sieges, of private duels, of 
conspiracies, of revenge, jealousies, and love-adventures, 
with descriptions of tournaments, ceremonials of the 
Court and of the Church, afforded to the troubadours of 
the south and the trouveurs of the north of Europe 
ample material for their tales of adventure, which were 
given to the world as history, and circulated from 
one nation to another. These bards or minstrels wei'e 
welcome as well to the castle of the baron, the monastery 
of the monk, and the more humble dwelling of the 
knight, as they were to the hall of the merchant and the 
cottage of the poor. 

The monks who, with some few of the more polished 
of the ruling chiefs, alone cultivated literature, and knew 
how to write, would be glad to receive the stories of 
what was going on in the world, and by moulding them 
into shape might exercise, in this manner, an important 
influence on the ballads themselves, and correct the gross 
licentiousness and immorality of m.any such compositions, 
or qualify them at least by the recital of noble examples 
from history, which were often strung together without 
much regard to time or distance. The preaching friars 
also had a large share in educating public opinion. 

The five events below named under their dates, per- 
haps more than any other threw a veil of poetry over the 
centuries under review, — the first Crusade, preached by 
St. Bernard, 1095-99; the second, under the command of 
Conrad III and Lewis VII of France, in 1147; the third, 
under the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa of Burgundy, 
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Philip Augustus of France, and Richard I of England, in 
1189; the fourth in 1248; B,nd Jifth in 1270, under 
St. Lewis IX of France. 

The crusade against heretics in Europe, preached 
against the Albigenses of Provence, and headed by Simon 
de Montfort, stirred the deepest feelings of human nature 
midst scenes of tyranny and bloodshed. The description 
of the war by Vaissette, the historian of Languedoc, is 
said by Mr. H. Hallara (Middle Ages) to be fairly given, 
and he adds that the "Benedictine spirit of mildness and 
veracity tolerably counterbalanced the prejudices of ortho- 
doxy." 

Other crusades for the conversion of refractory heretics 
were undertaken until zeal for such means of persuasion 
grew cool ; but Spain could never wipe out the stain of 
Islam until she had restored the whole of her fertile pro- 
vinces to Christendom, which was only completed after 
an occupation by the Arabians of nearly eight hundred 
years. The new and peculiar state of public feeling in 
and after the tenth century may be attributed, in its 
origin, to — 

1. The great power acquired by the feudal chieftains 
after the disruption of the empire of Charlemagne, when 
the great nobles almost converted their fiefs into petty 
sovereignties, and Hugh Capet seems by this agency to 
have acquired the crown of France. 

2. The religious differences of the Goths and the Catho- 
lics of New Rome, as well as of the Greek Church strug- 
gling for power in the West. 

3. The invasions of the Arabians or Moors, who, after 
rendering themselves formidable on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, became masters, at the beginning of 
the eighth century, of the whole of Spain, and the conse- 
quent danger to the rest of Europe. 

4. The zeal and party spirit which gave to the Catho- 
lics of various nationalities that unity which made them 
predominant over other confraternities. 

5. The influence, as before named, of the Crusades both 
against the Saracens of the East as well as against the 
Albigensian heretics in Languedoc, and against the Moors 
in Spain, together with the institution of the religious 
orders of knights devoted to adventures in the service of 
religion, gallantry, and danger. 
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Among the numerous secondary causes, the revolutions 
in the families of kings and of chieftains contributed 
largely to act upon public opinion ; and it is incorrect to 
assume that there was no public opinion in those days, 
though formed in a manner differently from our own. 
The minstrels or bards had the opportunity, by moving 
among different classes of men, to influence those by 
whom they made their living, by picking up anecdotes 
and scraps of history, to sing or recite in the palaces, 
castles, and monasteries where they were entertained. 
They were welcomed as are the daily newspapers of the 
modern world, and were able to fill up many a dreary 
interval of leisure at a time when books were expensive, 
and only read by the few. They undoubtedly did, by 
their love of travel and adventure, largely tend to form 
public opinion in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
as appears by their literary productions ;. but whether 
these can be absolutely traced to the early dates assigned 
to them by later writers is a question still sub juaice. 
The lives of early troubadours are often given when none 
of their works survive to prove even their existence. 
M. de Sismondi {Literature of Europe) is unable to trace 
any written ballads of the troubadours before the eleventh 
or twelfth centuries. He finds a MS. of about this date 
of the Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, in 
which is described the history of Charlemagne and his 
paladins. Arabian tales were sometimes versified, and 
Persian poetry also placed under contribution. In the 
twelfth century Carmentifere, a monk of the Isles of 
Hi^res, compiled some account of Romance poems by 
direction of Alphonso II, King of Arragon and Count of 
Provence. 

The poetry of the South is indebted to M. de Curne 
de Ste. Pelave, who devoted his whole life to collecting 
and explaining these works. His MSS., filling twenty- 
five folio volumes, have not been printed in extenso, M. 
Raynouard has published a Choix des Pohies originates 
des Troubadours^ but without annotation and without 
translation (Sismondi). 

After the twelfth century the ballads became more 
numerous, and tended to form the languages of modern 
Europe. Some are very long, and what in these days 
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we should call tedious and prosy ; but they would not 
have been repeated in full at one time. The *' Romance 
of the Rose" contains 20,000 verses, and is the work of 
two different authors : — 4,150 verses were written by 
Guillaume de Lorris, who died in 1260; while his con- 
tinuator, Jean de Meun, produced the remainder of the 
poem fifty years later. " The Lay of Aristotle", by Henry 
d*Audelay, is noted by M. de Sismondi. It has been 
edited by Sir Frederick Madden. "Amadis of Gaul", the 
model of chivalric romances, is claimed by the people 
south of the Pyrenees as the work of Vasco Lobeira, a 
Portuguese, who lived between 1290 and 1325. 

The transformation of Latin into the Romance lan- 
guages, and the relation of the popular language to the 
Latin in each country, is not easily settled by what little 
evidence there is on the subject. M. de Sismondi is 
surely too arbitrary in fixing at particular periods the 
formation of — the Provengal at some time within a range 
of ten years, at the court of Bozon, King of Aries; of the 
French, within a range of twenty-six years, at the court 
of William Longsword, son of RoUo ; of the Castilian, 
within a range of twenty-eight years, at the Court of 
Ferdinand the Great ; of the Portuguese, within a range 
of seventeen years, at the court of Count Henry, founder 
of the monarchy; of the Italian, within a range of twenty- 
five years, at the court of Roger I, King of Sicily ; that 
is, when firm governments were formed by uniting sepa- 
rate nationalities. 

It is against our experience that the language of a 
country should change at one time : on the contrary, a 
change of language progresses very slowly. Still the 
formation of a court, whether of a king or of a great 
baron, would facilitate the moulding into one of the 
various dialects of which a country might consist, through 
the authority of bards, chroniclers, and other literary men. 

The Counts of Provence were not the only sovereigns 
in the south of France at whose courts the langue d'Oc, 
or Romance Provenjal, was spoken. At the end of the 
eleventh century one half of France was governed by 
almost independent princes, the most renowned being 
the Counts of Toulouse, Dukes of Aquitaine, Dauphins of 
Viennois and Auvergne, the Princes of Orange, and the 
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Counts of Foix. The lauffue cVOc, then, is given by M. de 
Sisraondi to the south of France, and the langue d'Oil to 
the north. 

In the time of the Romans, Lyons was the great seat 
of learning in Gaul, and it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that pretty good Latin was spoken there, and might 
be called the language between two rivers, Saone 
and Rhone, to distinguish it from the Oil, Wallon or 
Celtic, for the French pronunciation brings out nearly 
the same sound. Celtic France is described byC. J.Caesar 
as running across diagonally from the Lyonnese province 
No. 1 up to the north-west, or No. 3, which is Brittany, 
Lyonnese No. 2 and 4 being respectively Normandy and 
Champagne, with the Isle of France. 

The language of Catalonia and Provence seems to have 
been at one time the same, and even at the present day 
has not been merged into the Castilian. Royal person- 
ages were not above adopting the language and senti- 
ments of troubadours, and composing ballads on themes 
of war, gallantry, and love. Of this we have an instance 
in our own Richard Cceur de Lion, who tilled up the time 
of his imprisonment by Leopold, Duke of Austria, in 
weaving such compositions. 

One of the most Quixotic of troubadours was Pierre 
Vidal of Toulouse, who followed the said King Richard 
in the third Crusade, and " was no less celebrated for his 
extravagant actions than for his poetical talent." He 
recalls, in his writings, the glorious days of his youth, 
when Heaven permitted all Europe to be governed by 
heroes ; when Germany had the Emperor Frederick I ; 
England, Henry II and his three sons ; Toulouse, Count 
Raymond ; and Catalonia, Count B^ranger and his son 
Alphonso. 

William IX, Count of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine 
(born in 1071, died 1127), was a composer of troubadour 
poems. He was father of the famous Eleanor, Queen of 
France, who, divorced from Louis le Jeune, transferred 
the sovereignty of Guienne, Poitou, and Saintonge, to 
Henry II of England when she became his wife. Another 
Eleanor of Provence, in marrying Henry III of England, 
brought her husband the magnificent dower of that 
French province. 
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A new phase in the history of Europe could not but 
react upon England when Henry II became King. He 
had inherited Normandy from his mother, and Anjou 
from his father ; and adding to these domains the great 
Duchy brought by his Queen, Eleanor, he became pos- 
sessed of more than half of France. The insular position 
of England, if it has been a cause, with our writers, for 
depreciating the influence upon it of foreign nations, has 
also enabled their writers to undervalue the influence of 
this country upon continental Europe. 

The Cathedral of Lincoln, which crowns the heights of 
the upper city, furnishes useful historical lessons in its 
architecture no less than in the lives of its bishops. 
St. Hugh of Burgundy, the sixth Bishop, claims the 
honour of having rebuilt the old Norman church of St. 
Remigius ; and in considerate reverence for those who 
went before, he preserved, in the beautiful west front, a 
portion of the old wall of the Norman church with its 
still older sculptured frieze. This ancient relic, while it 
somewhat jars with the beautiful architecture in which 
it is enclosed, may be likened to a rough Anglo-Saxon 
jewel in a setting of filigree- work. 

Mr. John Henry Parker, in describing the Cathedral 
in ArcJujeologia, xlvii, p. 45, establishes the fact that the 
work of the time of St. Hugh (1192-1200) is pure Early 
English Gothic ; and it is, he says, " the earliest building 
of that style in the world. The best informed French 
archaeologists admit that they have nothing of the 
character of Lincoln for twenty or thirty years after the 
time of St. Hugh. He employed the natives of the 
county, and the style is that of Lincolnshire and part of 
Yorkshire at the end of the twelfth century, or just before 
the year 1200. The arches of the central tower of the 
small church of Clee, at the mouth of the Humber, dedi- 
cated by St. Hugh in 1192, the year the Cathedral was 
commenced, will be found to be almost equally advanced 
in style." He says, further, that " the choir and aisles of 
Lincoln were originally intended to have had wooden 
roofs ; but St. Hugh insisted on having stone vaults, to 
which he had been accustomed at Grenoble. The same 
thing had previously occurred at Walthajn, in Somerset- 
shire, where the parish church of the Carthusian monas- 
tery of St. Hugh still remains." 
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This is a very positive statement, if only given on 
architectural grounds, and it should be borne in mind 
that there were two Bishops Hugh of Lincoln living 
within a short period of each other ; that is, St. Hugh of 
Burgundy, consecrated in 1186, and Hugh of Wells, con- 
secrated Bishop of Lincoln in 1206 ; and the works of the 
two in succession at Lincoln may easily be confounded 
together. 

Hugh (Trotman), the second Hugh of Lincoln, was 
brother of the Joceline (Trotman), Bishop of Bath, who 
rebuilt the Cathedral of Wells from the presbytery west- 
ward, and rededicated it in 1239. The acts of the Church 
for the purpose of reducing to a stricter submission to 
her canons the too independent monastic Orders, and 
the part taken by the two Trotmans in the strife, are de- 
lineated with much clearness by the Rev. C. M. Church, 
M.A., F.S.A., in Archceologia, li, p. 281. 

There was an intimate connection between the two 
Cathedrals. The second Bishop, Hugh of Lincoln, had 
been Archdeacon of Wells, and founded, in conjunction 
with his brother, a religious house at Southover (part of 
Wells) in 1236. 

The two western towers of Lincoln rise from behind 
the western wall which screens their bases. The towers 
are carried up far above their original elevation, as are 
those at Wells, having been added to more than a cen- 
tury after the Early English work, which in both cases 
had to be strengthened to support the increased weight. 

Proceeding round the exterior, from the south-west 
tower, the projection of St. Hugh's chapel is seen, and 
then two transepts, which are thrown out, of different 
lengths ; the longest being the first arrived at, with its 

galilee porch entrance in its western wall, beautifully 
armonising with the rest of the building. The soutn 
side of this transept is divided horizontally into three 
portions. The middle story is lighted by a rose-window 
with flowing tracery, popularly known as " the Bishop s 
Eye"; and the upper by a window of five lights, also deco- 
rated with tracery in similar taste which adorns the 
gable. The wall of the presbytery then follows in con- 
tinuation, with its ornate windows and buttresses ; and a 
porch famous for its sculpture, embodying a scene, over 
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the arch (in high relief) of the Last Judgment. The 
sides and mouldings of the deeply set porch are richly 
adorned with rows of statues and strings of foliage, in 
the style of the portals of continental churches, particu- 
larly that of Amiens, visited by this Association in 1883. 

The adornment of the east end of the Cathedral must 
be left to the professional architect to describe. It has 
a beauty of its own beyond all praise ; and from this side 
a good view is obtained of the lofty central tower, which 
rises 238 ft. from the ground to the top of the battle- 
ment placed there in 1775. The architecture of its upper 
story and that of the eastern part of the Cathedral seems 
to belong to the reign of Edward I. The two lower 
stories of the tower had been built by Bishop Grosset^te 
when he was repairing the Cathedral, and made good the 
central tower which had fallen in 1237. 

The north side of the church, without being so rich in 
ornamentation as the south, has many beauties peculiar 
to itself, and from its easternmost transept proceeds a 
vestibule leading to a cloister of an oblong form, 118 ft. 
by 90 ft. The north side of this is modem, being a Doric 
erection of Sir Christopher Wren. The other sides have 
much merit, with a vaulting of wood ornamented with 
carved figures on some of the bosses at the intersection 
of the ribs. 

On the east side of the cloister is the chapter-house, a 
decagon of about 60 ft. diameter within, vaulted with 
stone, and with a central, clustered pillar of Purbeck 
marble to support the roof. 

Inside the church, on entering by the western door, is 
seen a venerable piece of antiquity in the font, which 
must be at least as old as the time of Remigius. At the 
right is the chapel of St. Hugh of Burgundy ; and look- 
ing up towards the choir, which is known by his name, 
the view is grand ; and the stone roof to the nave, if not 
finished in his time, may yet have been planned under 
this Prelate. The flying buttresses spanning the choir- 
aisles, to counteract the thrust of the choir-walls to bear 
the heavy stone roof, are interesting examples of medi- 
aeval ingenuity. 

A monument in the south aisle of the choir is dedi- 
cated to a child, the hero of a ballad, called Sir Hugh, 
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crucified in 1 225, according to tradition, by certain Jews, 
and afterwards interred here as a martyr. There are 
instances of similar traditions elsewhere, though it is dif- 
ficult to believe that the Jews would have ventured upon 
an act of this nature, oppressed as they were in respect 
of their persons and property by severe laws. 

In the south side of the presbytery are two table- 
monuments to Catherine Swynford, wife of John of 
Gaunt, and their daughter Joan. Opposite are two ceno- 
taphs erected by Bishop Buller to the memory of Remi- 
gius and Bloet, the first and second Bishops of the see ; 
the latter having been chaplain to William I, and Chan- 
cellor to William II. As he filled the bishopric during 
thirty years, he had the opportunity of seeing completed 
the architectural works of his predecessor in the cathe- 
dral church. 

In the eastern wall of the north-east transept anciently 
stood the altar of John the Baptist, appropriated to the 
chantry of Queen Eleanor of Castile, originally founded 
at Harby, where she died, and was transferred hither by 
Edward II in 1310. There is a chantry of the Burghersh 
family, founded by Bartholomew Lord feurghersh in 1345, 
and dedicated to St. Catherine. 

A monument to Bishop Fleming records his death in 
1430, and a beautiful altar-tomb of Bishop Longland 
commemorates a Bishop who lived to see the Reformation 
carried out in the diocese by Henry VIII. 

Before leaving the Cathedral, the names may be given 
of the Bishops who held the see after Bishop Bluet, and 
before Bishop Hugh of Burgundy, who built a new Cathe- 
dral. To Bishop Alexander, the third Bishop, who in 
1144 repaired much of the old Cathedral, which had suf- 
fered from a fire, succeeded Robert de Chesney, who died 
in 1167 ; after which the see was vacant eighteen years, 
if we leave out the episcopate of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
a natural son of Henry II, who appears to have been 
elected in 1173, though he was never consecrated, and 
was translated to the archbishopric of York. Gautier de 
Coutances succeeded at the end of 1183, and held the 
see for one year, till translated to Rouen. His removal 
introduced the famous Hugh de Grenoble, or of Bur- 
gundy, whose church extended no farther eastward than 
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the high altar, terminating in an apse, which was re- 
moved when the present presbytery was added to the 
building for the reception, inter alia, of the remains of 
St. Hugh translated to a shrine behind the altar. The 
ground-plan of the apse was ascertained in 1852, and has 
been described by the Rev. Precentor Venables in Joiirnaly 
vol. xliv, of the Archseological Institute. The apse was 
not semicircular, but consisted of three sides formed by 
straight lines on a triangular projection. In two of the 
sides were two small chapels. 

The history of Bishop Hugh, in brief, is as follows. He 
was born of a noble family at the Castle of Avalon, on 
the borders of Savoy, where his father lived. At the 
early age of eight years he was placed in a monastery of 
Regular Canons in the neighbourhood, and at the age of 
nineteen was ordained a deacon. On the occasion of a 
visit he paid to the Grande Chartreuse, in company of 
the Prior, he was seized with the desire of living the 
more rigid life of a Carthusian monk, and was received at 
that house, where he soon gained a reputation for his 
austere piety and learning. Our King Henry Il.appointed 
him to govern the Carthusian Monastery of Witham in 
Somersetshire,^ lately founded, and the first of the Order 
established in England. Here he employed himself act- 
ively in repairing and improving the building. He was 
appointed to the diocese of Lincoln through the influence 
of the King as soon as a vacancy occurred. He sent a 
deputation to the Grande Chartreuse for permission from 
that Monastery to accept the proffered bishopric, which 
was granted, and he was consecrated at Westminster, in 
the Chapel of St. Catherine, on 21st Sept. 1186 ; and as 
he died in London on 1 7th Nov. 1200, he thus occupied 
the see for nearly fourteen years. 

When his body was brought to Lincoln, the two Kings, 
John of England and Alexander II of Scotland (this 

^ In the Calendar of the Registry of John de Drokensford, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, 1309-29, printed by the Somerset Record Society, 
1887 (pp. 88, 89), is an account rendered by the Abbot and Convent of 
Glastonbnry, sub-collectors to the Bishop of Winchester, chief collector 
of the tenth imposed by Pope John XXII on the clergy. The acquit- 
tance of the Bishop, dated April 15th, 1319, was for £1,149 18/?., and 
among the deductions was £9 for the two. Carthusian houses of Hinton 
and Witham. These exceptions are unexplained. 
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latter having married Joan, the English King's daughter), 
were holding a conference at Lincoln, and they carried 
the corpse on their own shoulders from the city gate to 
the Cathedral Close, where it was conveyed by the great 
functionaries, lay and ecclesiastical, to the east end of the 
church, near the altar of St. John the Baptist. 

The translation of the remains of the Saint took place 
in 1282, in the episcopate of Oliver Sutton, and were de- 
posited in a shrine of solid silver and costly workman- 
ship. This part of the building, now called the Angels' 
Choir, from the numerous figures of angels carved on the 
corbels which sustain the roof, was built to receive the 
shrine and its honoured contents. 

The twelfth century closes with the year of the first 
Bishop Hugh's death ; the thirteenth begins a memorable 
era in church building, and not less so in the building up 
of those poetical compositions to which reference has been 
made. 

The Romance ballads of minstrelsy are as conspicuous 
in the formation of English literature as they were in 
that of continental Europe. They have been amply edited 
and commented upon by Wharton, Percy, Ritson, Tan- 
ner, Ellis, Thomas Wright, Laing, Madden, Halliwell, 
Morris and Skeat, and a host of other writers. But the 
obscurity in the chronology of these poems cannot be 
entered into upon this occasion. It will be enough to 
note some of the Romance ballads which are suggested 
by this county of Lincoln and its surroundings. 

It is difficult to fix any of them to a date as far back 
as the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The earliest seem 
to be of the thirteenth and later ; and as time wore on 
they increased in wonderment and visions and dramatic 
situations. The Welshman Giraldus, who had lived under 
Kings Henry II, Richard, and John, was eminently 
learned for his time, and his writings were imbued with 
the ancient literature of Greece and Rome. The influence 
of his works, such as the Perambulation of Wales, the 
History and Conquest of Ireland, and the Lives of the 
Bishops of Lincoln, must have given a tone to his con- 
temporaries, and restrained perhaps, as long as he lived, 
the vagaries of the imagination which minstrels and 
poets were then prone to indulge in. Though, however, 
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he was a serious historiah,.^he also was not a little 
addicted to the marvellous. He believed in prophecies 
and visions, instancing Merlin Ambrosius and nis name- 
sake, the Caledonian Merlin, as men who could, both of 
them, foresee coming events, yet had not the power of 
working miracles. Such an author would justify the 
Vision of Thurkill, commented on and printed in the ori- 
ginal text in Journal^ vol. xxxi, p. 420, which seems to 
have been transcribed at St. Alban's in about 1*250, and 
will be referred to hereafter. 

But in the meantime, postponing ThurkilFs, let us first 
indulge in a vision of our own, called up by the late Con- 
gress, which is retrospective, not prophetic. The ancient 
relics of Lincoln were not only visited under the able 
guidance of the Rev.PrecentorVenables,but were brought 
a second time before the eyes of the visitors in lime-light 
views, which accompanied his descriptions, in the even- 
ing. The old Roman memorials are unusually striking : 
the mosaic pavement exposed to sight in the quadrangle 
of the Cathedral cloister ; the Newport Archway, the 
northern Roman barrier which still serves as a gate for 
horse and foot-passengers ; the basement of columns in 
situ, discovered a few years ago beneath the houses of 
Mr. AUis and Mr. Blaze ; the remains in Bailgate and 
elsewhere ; portions of the Roman city walls ; the mile- 
stone of Victorinus, marking fourteen miles to Segelocum; 
besides the fragments of Roman times collected together 
in the cloisters. These all told of a civilisation existing 
before Bishop Paulinus, 

The Rev. S. M. Mayhew has at various times an- 
nounced discoveries witnin the Roman city, described in 
our Jourmal, and Mr. Michael Drury was to read a paper 
on the subject at the Congress, therefore it only remains 
to follow up these, in our vision, with a scene, according 
to the Venerable Bede, of the baptism of many converts 
to Christianity in the river Trent, near Tiovulfingaches- 
ter, by Paulinus, in presence of King Edwin of North- 
umbria, in 627; before he had converted Blecca, with his 
whole house, who was Prefect of the city of Lincoln ; and 
he constructed a church there, of good workmanship, in 
which he consecrated the Archbishop Honorius. 

Invasions of Danes, the first of which is set down as in 
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787, brought misfortune upon Kesteven and Holland ; 
the latter being the south-eastern portion, and the former 
the south-western part of Lincolnshire, were separated 
by crosses in the reign of Richard 11.^ The church of 
Sidnacester, in Lindesey, seems to have been ruined by 
Danish inroads in about 870, and the century following 
their first landing is filled with similar misdeeds,^ till 
Alfred the Great, in 879, effected the conversion of Guth- 
rum, or Gorm, to Christianity, and resigned to him the 
government of the eastern half of the island. 

Another hundred years then allowed some peace to 
these parts, till Sweyn, the heathen King of Denmark, 
entered the Humber, and brought serious disasters upon 
Lincolnshire ; but he was stayed by the hand of death 
at Gainsborough in 1014, ana his son, Canute, being a 
Christian, though a Dane, reconciled the inhabitants of 
this county to his law and government until his death in 
1035. The invasion of Harold Hardrada, of Norway, in 
1066, was defeated by Harold the Saxon, who, however, 
succumbed to William the Conqueror ; and the new 
government effected a revolution in the bishoprics, which, 
after a decree passed by the Council in London in 1075 
or 1076,were to be removed, as to their cathedral churches, 
from the small villages in which some were placed, to the 
large cities. 

Remigius, a monk of Fecamp, had been appointed to 
the see of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, and he removed 
the headquarters of the see to Lincoln in about 1078 ; 
the old dioceses of Lindesey and Leicester had been in- 
corporated in 951. Remigius divided his new province 
into seven archdeaconries, of Lincoln, Huntingdon with 
Hertford, Northampton, Leicester, Oxford, Buckingham, 
and Bedford. As to the two before named places, Tio- 
vulfingacester and Sidnachester, it does not appear pos- 
sible to identify their sites by etymology alone, which at 
best is liable to error; but surrounding circumstances 
may help conjecture as to the ancient spots. 

I might suggest, though with reserve, not knowing 

1 14th Ric. II, Dugdale, Tmbank, p. 197. 

' See " The Danes in Lincolnshire", in a paper printed in Report of 
the Lincoln and other Architectural Societies (1859), by the Eev. Edw. 
Trollope, F.S.A., Rector of Leasingham. 
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whether such a derivation has been proposed before, that 
the name Tiovulfnigestre may mean " the twelve-acre 
camp", which appears more clearly in the reading of one 
MS., Titeljingecestre. 

Roman roads and civilisation are generally sure guides 
to the first Christian establishments. Lincoln being a 
great Roman centre, had in the second or third century 
two roads leading to it from the south, — one from Lon- 
don by way uf Leicester, Newark, and Brough ; the other 
from Cambridge and the eastern counties, which ran in 
a very straight line from Castor, near Peterborough, 
through Ancaster, to Lincoln. 

Two churches were visited having characteristics of 
early work in their walls and towers, and showing, by 
the excellence of some of the early carved stones, the 
importance of their rank in primitive times. These are 
the churches of Southwell and Stow. The former, in 
Nottinghamshire, would not be far from the Roman road 
from Leicester to Lincoln ; the second, to the north of 
Lincoln, would be not far from the Roman road which 
continues from Lincoln northward, through Littleborough 
(Segelociim) to Doncaster (Dunum), 

Tiovulfingachester could not be Southwell, as the place 
so named by Bede is said to be in Kesteven, whereas 
Southwell is twenty miles west of the border ; and as it 
was on the Trent, it is difficult to find a place which 
would answer to it, unless it were Newark or Gainsbo- 
rough. It is suggested by Camden, though with even 
more than his usual caution, that the name Kesteven 
may be derived from Caiisennce, a Roman station twenty- 
six miles south of Lincoln. 

Sidnachester would probably be north of Lincoln, in 
the district of Lindesey, of which it was the mother- 
church, on the high-road to the north. And what other 
large church would answer to it so w^ell as Stow ? For 
these reasons archaeologists of credit have not hesitated 
to fix Sidnachester at Stow, which opinion is confirmed 
by Mr. Brock for architectural reasons. 

Besides these two Anglo-Saxon foundations, portions 
of the toweirs of St. Peter-at-Gowts and of St. Mary- 
Wigford, which stand in the lower parts of Lincoln, may • 
possibly claim a connection with the early churches of 
Paulinus. 
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Southwell was visited on Friday of the oflBcial week, 
and Stow on the Saturday. We somewhat disregard the 
order in which the places were seen for the sake of 
method in referring to them. 

The foundation of Southwell Minster as a college of 
secular canons is lost in the obscurity of Danish inva- 
sions. King Edgar subscribed the grant by Edvvy to 
Oscytel, Archbishop of York, of the Crown lands at South- 
well in 958, at which time the college is supposed to have 
been restored. The church was raised to the dignity of 
the mother-church of Nottingham in the archiepiscopate 
of Thomas II (1109-14), and the rebuilding on a large 
scale was begun ; Henry I granting to the prebendaries 
of St. Mary the same liberties as were enjoyed by those 
of St. Peter of York, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wil- 
fred of Ripon ; and they w^ere exempted from all episco- 
al jurisdiction and custom as to their churches and 
ands, though the Archbishops remained patrons of the 
college, and were also its visitors. The vicars of the pre- 
bends had important duties to perform. In fact, the 
organisation of the college was very complete, and may 
be taken as a model of such establishments. 

Interfered with at the Reformation, yet the Chapter 
retained its functions, and only ceased to exist in 1873. 
Five years later (41 and 42, Vict., c. 38) the counties of 
Nottingham and Derby were formed into a separate dio- 
cese, and the Prelate, Dr. TroUope, now Sutiragan Bishop 
of Nottingham, explained to our party the history and 
architectural features of the beautiful Minster, which is 
now the cathedral church of a new diocese. A very full 
account of the building was given by the Rev. James F. 
Dymock, Canon of Southwell, in Journal, vol. viii, p. 265, 
and a further account by Mr. Grevile M. Livett, B.A. 
(Southwell, 1883), supplies other particulars for which I 
am indebted. He gives a ground-plan of Norman church 
(restored) as well as the following dates, in round num- 
bers, of the nave and transepts, 1 110 (?); choir, 1230-50; 
north transept chapel, c. 1260; cloister to chapter-house, 
1270-85; chapter-house and vestibule, 1285-1300; organ- 
screen, 1335-40. 

The old Palace, which adjoins the Minster, is associated 
with many historical scenes of the past connected with 
the archiepiscopal visitors of York. 
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The large church of St. Mary Magdalene, at Newark, 
was viewed after the ruins of the old Castle, which last 
recalls many fatal passages in the history of England in 
the times of Henry II and King Stephen, as well as at a 
more recent period. It is said by Henry of Huntingdon 
to have been built, as well as that at Sleaford (Eslaford), 
by Alexander, the Bishop of Lincoln who fortified so 
many places in his diocese, after the manner of his uncle, 
the castle-building Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, one of 
whose strongholds was brought to our notice at the De- 
vizes Congress in 1880. 

Gainsborough, on the Trent, was the Sheerness of the 
Danes sailing up from the Humber, and the key of their 
position in Lincohishire. 

The Church of All Saints, with its old tower and 
modern nave and choir, has an interest conferred upon it 
by its predecessor, which, if not as old as Anglo-Saxon 
times, yet recalls a building on the spot wherein the 
marriage of Alfred the Great was solemnised. It was 
visited on Saturday, when the fine rood-loft of Coates 
Church was also seen before proceeding to Stow. 

For the architecture of all these churches I must refer 
to the descriptions by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock and to the 
paper he read at an evening meeting on the subject. 
The same may be said of the castles, many of which were 
visited, either wholly or partially in ruins ; such as Lin- 
coln Castle, described by Mr. George Patrick. In fact, 
architecture must decide many points and many dates 
which history fails to record. The Worshipful the Mayor 
of Lincoln, a good authority in these matters, referred to 
this special prerogative of his favourite science. 

The progress on Thursday was to the low country of 
Holland and to the mouth of the river Witham, where 
stands Boston (contracted from " Botolph's Town"), which 
once, when the market of the staple had been fixed here 
in Edward Ill's time, was a busy mart of commerce, 
rivalling the towns of Holland over the sea, and having 
much intercourse with them as well as with Spain. The 
warehouse in Spain Lane may remind us of tnis, as did 
the arms of the Guild of Spanish Merchants carved in 
the Jacobean oak chimney-piece at the Star Hotel, Yar- 
mouth, during our Congress there in 1879. 
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The escallop-shell also of St. James, on one of the rood- 
screens of Norfolk, recalled the sailing of pilgrims from 
these eastern ports for the shrine of St. lago de Compos- 
tella, in Spain, referred to hereafter in Thurkills Vision. 

The reclamation of the Fens, by guiding the inland 
waters, and keeping out those of the ocean, is a subject, 
the history of which, from the time of the Romans to 
that of a Duke of Bedford, has been treated of at our 
Wisbech CongresSj when Mr. J. W. Grover concisely and 
practically summed up the matter with references to the 
many autnors who have written on the subject at length.^ 
St. Guthlac of Croyland, in his Visions, has drawn in 
rather high colours the horrors of his residence there, 
unless there had been a very retrograde movement in the 
Fens since the works of the Romans were constructed.* 

The Town Hall and Church of St. Botolph, with its 
tower, said to be the third highest in Europe (cynically 
called " The Stump"), were not less interesting than were 
the other ancient buildings visited. The stalls in the 
large church, for members of the guilds, showed that Bos- 
ton was not behind Sleaford and Lincoln in these corpo- 
rations half religious, half mercantile. 

On "Wednesday, under the able guidance of Dr. Trol- 
lope, the Right Rev. Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, 
Sleaford was to be visited — who also, on the Southwell 
day, kindly conducted the Congress party — and opportu- 
nity was afforded of seeing churches in the villages of 
Kirkby-Laythorpe, Asgarby, Howell, Heckington, and 
Ewerby. The interiors of the two last were inspected ; 
but the three former could only be viewed externally, for 
want of time.' 

The influence of Neustria and Austrasia, after the Con- 
quest, was perhaps to be recognised in the county by the 
number of lordships held, according to Domesday Book, 
by each of the two barons, Alan Rufus of Brittany, who 
held one hundred and one lordships, and Gilbert de Gau- 

^ See Journal, vol. xxxv, p. 349. 

8 See Memorials of St. Guthlac, by Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A. 
Wisbech, 1879. 

8 To his accoant of Sleaford and Lincolnshire generally I am largely 
indebted to the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D., Vicar of Scop with, etc., in his 
History of the Holy Trinity Guild at Sleaford, With copious Notes and 
Appendix. Lincoln, 1837. 
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dove, or Gaunt, grandson of Baldwin Earl of Flanders, 
who held one hundred and thirteen ; these territories 
being largely in excess of those held by the rest of the 
higher nobility. 

The once famous Lincoln Heath, extending from Slea- 
ford northward to Lincoln, formerly the dread of travel- 
lers, is now enclosed and planted. " The fens are uni- 
versally drained, and yield good crops of corn ; the wolds, 
by the use of bone-manure and marl, having become ex- 
ceedingly productive." Dunsby Hill, w^hich rises out of 
the plain, was infested by highwaymen down to a recent 
period, but can now be safely visited for its splendid 
panorama. The spires of Hekington, Helpringham and 
Aswarby, Ewarby and Anwick, Digby and Ashby de la 
Launde, stand out in the distance ; while below, in the 
valley to the east, are the humble towers of Ruskington 
and Dorrington. To the north, the Heath extended in 
view to the Cathedral towers of Lincoln and to Dunstan 
Pillar, rising out of a clump of trees. The tower of 
Temple Bruer is also seen a little to the west. The 
knights of this preceptory, together with the nobility, 
held annual jousts and tournaments on the Heath by 
royal patent.^ The spired churches of Kesteven are a 
distinguishing feature by which the quiet villages around 
them can be recognised. 

Comparing the peaceable times when these were built 
with the period of the fortified castles and manor-houses 
which preceded them, we may moralise on the disap- 
pearance of the humble tenants of the former as well as 
of the mighty ones of the earth in their harness of steel 
and strongholds of stone. " Of the baronial residences 
of the Longshamps, the Pedwardines, the Vescis, the Bar- 
dolfs and Everinghams, the Latimers and Busseys, the 
Hardbys and Berties, the Ryes and the De la Laundes, 
scarcely a vestige remains to point out their former 
strength or magnificence." 

The Castle of Kyme, once the seat of the accomplished 
Earl of Angus, and after him of Sir Gilbert Talbois, Lord 
Kyme, has alike passed away. " From the family of 
Kyme, who first resided in the Castle, the estates fell to 
Umfraville, Earl of Angus, by marriage with the daughter 

1 Rofc. Pat. 1, 8 Edward III. 
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and heiress, in the reign of Edward II ; and in two de- 
scents, the name of Umfraville failing in its turn, the 
Kyme barony and estates by an entail became vested in 
Walter Talbois, son of Henry Talbois, by marriage with 
the granddaughter of Gilbert Umfraville. This family 
resided in Kyme Castle, and continued for six descents, 
when the male line again failing, the Kyme property was 
dispersed.''^ 

The tower or keep, with walls 7 ft. thick, survives the 
rest of the Castle, which is demolished. The stone castles 
of Kyme and Sleaford are a curious contrast to that of 
Tattershall, constructed of brick in a later age; the latter 
being a very exceptional case of a fortified castle in this 
material, as explamed by Mr. Brock. 

We may now consider the remains of Temple Bruer, a 
preceptory of the Knights Templars, founded in the 
twelfth century by Matilda de Cauz or by the first Wil- 
liam d'Essheby. The tower was preserved by Charles 
Chaplin, Esq., of Blankney, who also, explored the found- 
ations of the building, and ascertained tne ground-plan. 

The Preceptor of the Temple had also a lodge in Scop- 
with Field, from a grant made as early as the reign of 
Henry II by John d'Eyncourt, Lord of Blankney, en- 
feoflfed with two carucates, or 240 acres, of land in Scop- 
with Field, adjoining the territories of the Order, and a 
" bercary" for the residence of the shepherds. 

Besides the lodge, the Preceptor had a spacious grange 
about half a mile westward, and almost opposite the pre- 
sent Green Man Inn.^ 'He had also another grange at 
Wellingore. 

Catley Priory was not visited, for, indeed, it no longer 
exists, though the masses of its foundations cover a space 
of 4 or 5 acres of ground ; yet it may be mentioned as 
being in the centre of a circle of religious houses. 

To the north and east, on the borders of the Fen, lay 
Bardney, Stixwold, Kirkstead, and Tattershall ; four or 
five miles to the south were Kyme and Haverholm, and 
westward lay the Preceptory of Temple Bruer. Besides 
which the Monastery of St. Catherine at Lincoln had a 
grange in Scopwith Field, and the Abbey of Kirkstead a 
*' vaccary" at Mere Booths. 

1 Rev. Dr. Oliver, p. 17 « Ibid., p. 33. 
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A cross stood at Digby, near Sleaford, where four roads 
met leading to religious establishments ; that is, to the 
Cathedral of Lincoln, to Catley, to Temple Bruer, and to 
Haverholm Priory. 

At Haverholm, the seat of our President, the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, we were cordially welcomed, 
and shown many interesting MSS. and antiquarian ob- 
jects adorning the house, which is modern, though built 
on the site of the old Priory. The Dugdale MS. pre- 
served there contains drawings of memorial brasses and 
sculptures of churches in the neighbourhood, many of 
which no longer exist, and therefore the record is most 
valuable. 

The Bishop of Nottingham gave an account of the 
Cistercian Monastery founded here by Bishop Alexander 
of Lincoln. The monks, who had been brought from 
Fountains Abbey, after two years found the situation 
damp, and left it ; but the lands were transferred to the 
then newly established Order of Gilbertines, who settled 
here in 1139, and remained till the dissolution. The Gil- 
bertines were an English Order, founded by one Gilbert 
of Sempringham in this county, confirmed by Pope Euge- 
nius III in 1148, for men and women in separate estab- 
lishments. 

The town of Sleaford was anciently the property of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and in the Castle the Bishop could 
live in the splendour and security of a feudal baron. It 
is not, then, to be wondered at that the church should 
be remarkable for its size, and elaborate in its workman- 
ship. The rood-screen, of the fifteenth century, in per- 
fect condition, attracted much attention. Of the Castle 
a small ruin of masonry alone remains, with traces of 
foundations and ditches. 

The Guild of the Holy Trinity attained much eminence 
in Sleaford, and has been thought to date from a very 
early period, though no document is known dated earlier 
than 1477. The brethren possessed a house near the 
church, called Guildhall. There were minor guilds in the 
town, but they were all subordinate to the direction of 
the Holy Trinity Guild. 

The tower of Lord Hussey's residence, ^eT??^^. Henry VIII, 
was seen. As Sir John Hussey this nobleman was in 
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high favour with that King, and being one of the Lords 
of his Council, and Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Lincoln, he was raised to the peerage ; yet notwithstand- 
ing his merits and high position, the popular rising of 
the people, who were assembled to the number of 20,000, 
in which he was thought to be implicated, caused his 
downfall. The people were stirred up by the edict 
whereby many of the old holidays were abrogated, espe- 
cially those that fell in harvest-time ; and this, added to 
the innovations in religion, caused a rising which Lord 
Hussey, perhaps, had no means of controlling. He was 
beheaded in the Castle-yard of Lincoln, and his manor of 
£5,000 a year confiscated. 

We will now return to Lincoln, taking up a position 
at the lower part of the city, where the Convent of St. 
Catherine once stood, and may picture the popular 
monarch, James I, quartered in tnat house, and receiving 
a deputation of the Mayor and Aldermen of Lincoln in 
their scarlet robes, arriving on horseback, two and two, 
with mace-bearers, and men on foot in civil costume, 
accompanied by the Sherifil3,with all the then punctilious 
paraphernalia of oflSce. A part of the regalia of the Cor- 
poration, which were seen at the Congress, and com- 
mented on by Major Lambert, probably did duty on the 
occasion. 

The Mayor presented the King with a silver cup 
weighing 100 marks of silver or thereabouts, and then 
mounted, with the sword in his hand, between the 
serjeants-at-mace to precede the King to the Minster. The 
Earl of Rutland being Lord Lieutenant of the County, 
bore the King's sword. The King then rode in his 
caroche up. the High Street, through the Baile, unto the 
Minster gates at the west end thereof, where the King 
kneeled down on a cushion and prayed a short prayer ; 
and so, under a canopy which was held over him by four 
or six prebendaries in surplices, went into the choir; 
Mr. Dean (Roger Parker, D.D.) saying prayers, the Mayor 
holding up the sword before him all prayer-time. The 
King then viewed the church ; and on another occasion 
he went to the Minster in state, when he was met at the 
west door by three Bishops ; and after hearing a sermon 
by Dr. Richard Neile, the Bishop of Lincoln, he healed 
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fifty persons of the Evil ; and at St. Catherine's, on 
another day, when Chancellor Eland preached before the 
King, fifty-three persons were healed. 

St. Catherine's Priory was situated west of the road 
at the foot of Cross Cliff Hill. Founded by Robert de 
Chesney in 1148, for Friars of the Order of St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, it had a long history in its career of exer- 
cising hospitality to the many illustrious visitors to Lin- 
coln ; but not a trace of the building is now to be seen. 
It was here that the corpse of Queen Eleanor of Castile 
was brought to be embalmed after her death at Harby, 
seven miles south-west of Lincoln, in 1290. The viscera 
were buried in Lincoln Cathedral, the body was conveyed 
to Westminster. 

The annals of Lincoln Castle embrace some of the -most 
stirring scenes in English history. Two warriors take 
the Castle by surprise in 1140. These are two brothers, 
William of Pomara, afterwards Earl of Lincoln, and Ran- 
ulph Gernons, Earl of Chester, son-in-law of Robert of 
Gloucester, and the ex-Empress Maud's half-brother. 
This event sounds the key-note of the times. A battle 
called "The Joust of Lincoln" took place in 1141, on 
ground at the north-west of the Castle, when King Ste- 
phen was taken prisoner, and sent to Bristol. 

On Bower Hill, William the Lion of Scotland did hom- 
age to King John for certain of his lands and titles. In 
Henry III s reign, on 19 May 1217, the Dauphin's troops 
were defeated by William Earl of Pembroke at the deci- 
sive battle known as " The Fair of Lincoln." 

The southern boundary of the lower city was defended 
by a wall, through which were entries over two bridges 
crossing the Sincil Dyke, an arm of the Witham, by the 
Great Bar Gate and the Little Bar Gate. These were 
defended by round towers which have witnessed many a 
bloody conflict. 

It appears in Doviesday Booh that William T gave to 
one Colesweyn a piece of waste land outside the city, 
on which he built thirty -six ^houses, and founded two 
churches. This part of the city was called Wickerford, 
from which the church of St. Mary at Wigford derives its 
name, while St. Peter-at-Gowts (i.e., the Water-Courses) 
is so called from its situation. The two towers of these 
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churches show Saxon work of an early period, and the 
former has embedded in its wall a Roman commemorative 
slab with inscription, as well as a record in early charac- 
ters of the first building of the city by Eirtig. The high 
bridge over the Witham retains its mediajval character 
by the houses upon it which still remain. 

Proceeding up towards the higher city, a building 
called the Stone Bow and Guildhall run across the street, 
a record of the end of the fifteenth century or beginning 
of the sixteenth ; and it was here that the southern gate 
of the Roman fort once stood. 

The most notable of the many ancient houses which 
are seen, of all ages, in Lincoln, may be mentioned, — 
John of Gaunt's Palace, where he lived and married his 
last wife, Catherine Swynford, the mother of the Beau- 
forts, progenitors of a long line of Lancastrian princes. 
Another building, popularly known as '* John of Gaunt's 
Stables", is really the Hall confirmed by Henry II to the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity, a corporation which had the 
management of the mysteries and miracle- plays which 
became as celebrated here as were those of Sleaford and 
Coventry of historic renown. Two houses of stone, dating 
from Norman times, known as " The Jews' Houses", are 
valuable specimens of domestic architecture of the period, 
and one of their peculiarities is the massive stone chimney 
pile supported on the circular arch which forms the 
entrance-portal. 

The three extra days after the oflScial Congress afford 
material for a history of their own. 

Thornton Abbey, founded by an Earl of Albemarle in 
the twelfth century, near the Humber, is surrounded by 
evidences of Roman occupation, and among the remains 
are some of our most beautiful mosaic pavements ; Som- 
erton Castle, where John, the captive King of France, 
was lodged, a prisoner of state, in Edward Ill's reign ; 
Grantham Church, and the ancient Angel Inn from 
whence the proclamation of Richard III against Bucking- 
ham was made public ; and lastly, Belvoir Castle, the 
seat of Manners, Dukes of Rutland, were visited in the 
crowning three days. But this Vision may not extend 
so far. 

It is time to revert to the Vision of Thurkill, post- 

1891 4 
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poned for a Vision of our late Congress. He is described 
as a rustic of Stisted, a village in Essex, three miles 
north-east of Braintree, who, when working in the fields, 
was honoured by a visit from St. Julian, the good har- 
bourer, patron of hospitality, who promised to lead him 
in the spirit to St. James, and show him secret mysteries. 
This St. James proves to be St. James of Compostella ; 
and the earlier St. Dominick is referred to, who died in 
1109, and gave his name to the little town called after 
him, on one of the high roads to Compostella. The 
Mount of Joy at Compostella was crowned with the 
church of the Holy Cross, to which pilgrims ascended 
who flocked hither from all parts. 

Boston was in the habit of fitting out its ship in sum- 
mer, as well as other ports on our eastern coast, for con- 
veying pilgrims to the shrine of St. Jago de Compostella, 
the capital of Galicia, in Spain. A pilgrimage thither 
was by one of the Popes made equivalent in merit to a 
voyage to Jerusalem. Our Richard I called (on his 
travels) at Galicia to punish evil-doers on the road, and 
after capturing the Castle of Chisy, where one Lord Wil- 
liam lived who despoiled pilgrims to the shrine, the King 
caused the offender to be hanged on the spot. (Hoveden.) 
Our pilgrims, with their emblematic escallop-shells, had 
a land-journey of thirty-five miles before arriving at the 
shrine, and proceeded with an armed escort. The Knights 
of the military Order of St. Jago undertook to protect 
the pilgrims in this semblance of oriental perils and war- 
fare. 

The Vision is curiously suggestive of the state of the 
public mind in reference to pilgrimages. Thurkill is con- 
ducted eastward by St. Julian as far as the middle of the 
world, and after a series of adventures and description of 
scenes, both of Heaven and Hell, he reaches the Mount 
of Joy. The characters of the world are seen in a drama 
wherein are introduced the priest and the knight, the 
proud man, the backbiters, the dishonest miller, etc. 
The weighing of the souls, the saintly groups, and the 
fiends, are shown in their various occupations ; and the 
transition from such visions as these into dramatic repre- 
sentations of mysteries and miracle-plays is easy to be 
realised. 
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In the preface to Thurkill's Vision other Visions are 
referred to, and one particularly which was seen at Eyns- 
ham in 1196, and was described by Adam, the Sub-Prior 
of Eynsham in Oxfordshire, who at the time he wrote 
was chaplain to St. Hugh of Lincoln, and who also has 
left in writing a Life of this saintly Bishop. 

Mr. Ward identifies by charters the dreamer of the 
Vision as connected with living personages, lords of the 
manor of Stisted. One of them was Osbem de Long- 
champ, a brother of William Bishop of Ely, the famous 
ChanceUor of Richard Cceur de Lion. He died in 1207, 
leaving a widow, Avelina, who is named in a grant of 
land at Stisted.^ 

A greater degree of uncertainty as to dates and author- 
ship hangs over the "cycle of ballads" which sing of 
Robin Hood and his companions, who are especially asso- 
ciated with Sherwood Forest in an adjacent county. 
Whether he was a real personage or only an embodiment 
in the popular mind of a distinguished noble of the times 
of the Anjevin Henry II, or of his grandson Henry III, 
during the troubles of Simon de Montfort, or sprang from 
a later period, are questions which were amply discussed 
when our Association met at Newark in 1852, and as to 
which the articles in vol. viii of the Journal, by Messrs. 
J. M. Gutch, J. R. Planch^, Llewellyn Jewett, and J. 0. 
Halliwell, may be read with advantage. The written 
ballads which survive, like others of a similar nature, are 
supposed to have been founded upon songs or traditions 
of an earlier date which have perished. In any case we 
have no written document on the subject before the four- 
teenth century. The earliest is one edited by the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne in his Metrical Tales (1829), and again 
edited and collated by Sir Frederic Madden, K.H., under 
the title of Robin Hood and the Monk, What is written 
concerning this hero by Fordun or his continuator is only 
found in a late MS. of that historian's work, and is sup- 
posed by Mr. Thomas Wright and Mr. Hunter to have 
Deen interpolated. 

The Lytell Geste seems to be considered the best of the 
ballads which have survived, but the author of it is not 

^ See Preface to Rolls Ed. of Roger de Hoveden's Chronicle^ vol. iii. 
1870. 

42 
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known with certainty. Hunter attributes it to Richard 
Rolle, an eremite residing at Hampole, four miles from 
Doncaster, who flourished in 1349; yet there are reasons 
why it should be of a later date, and the Hermit of Ham- 
pole, who wrote the Pi^ykke of Conscience, is not the most 
likely man to have written the Lytell Geste. Mr. Charles 
Knight considered this ballad " one of the finest in the 
language, which for beauty and dramatic power is worthy 
of Chaucer himself, about whose time it was probably 
written." " This", he continues, '* is more than can be 
said of the later ballads, when Friar Tuck and Maid 
Marian first crept into the forester s company. 

The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in summing up all 
the evidence, wonders there is uo notice of Robin Hood 
by contemporary historians, and " had so notorious a per- 
son existed in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
he must unquestionably have been mentioned by Mat- 
thew Paris, Benedictus Abbas, or other writers." 

We may restrict ourselves to the Cathedral Library 
collected by Dean Honeywood at Lincoln, to find some 
of the most interesting ballad-poems collected into one 
volume of manuscript, on paper, called the Thornton Col- 
lection. 

Robert Thornton, a native of Yorkshire, who lived in 
about 1440, was not the author of these ballads, but 
only the scribe who copied them into a book, and has 
made a medley of history, romance, religion, and medi- 
cine, in the writings of anonymous authors. 

The romances of Perceval, Isambrace, Eglamour, and 
Degravant, were edited by J. O. Halliwell for the Cam- 
den Society, 1844; the first two taken word for word 
from the Thornton MS., the last two from MSS. at Cam- 
bridge, the Thornton version of the same being imperfect. 
Mr. Halliwell has given a fiill description of the volume 
and its contents. It seems to have remained in the 
Thornton family till the close of the sixteenth century, 
as appears from several entries in different parts of the 
book. Out of the seventy-seven pieces, the following 
may be culled from this cyclopaedia of mediaeval language 
and literature as the most interesting to the modern 
reader : 
.1. Prose, without heading, ad calcem. ''Here endez 
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the lyf of gret Alexander, conquerour of alle the worlde/' 
Fo. 1. 

4. " Here begynnes Morte Arthure." F. 53. 

5. ** Herebygynnes the romance off Octovyane." F.98. 

6. " Here bygynnes the romance off syr Ysambrace." 
F. 109. 

7. '* Here bygynnes the romance off Dyochcyane the 
eraperour and the erle Berade. of Thoulous, and of the 
emprice Beaulilione." F. 114. 

9. ** Syr Degrevante." F. 130. 
10. " Syr Eglamour of Artasse." F. 138. 

13. "Tomas off Esseldowne." F. 149. This text is 
given by Sir Walter Scott as Thomas the Rhymer 
(Part I, Border Minstrelsy), who says it is agreed that 
JErcildoune, where the Rhymer lived, was a village on the 
Leader, two miles above its junction with the Tweed. 
Mr. Pinkerton considers he may have been alive as late 
as 1300. He was celebrated as a prophet and as a poet. 
The Eildon Tree, from beneath the shade of which he 
delivered his prophecies, no longer exists ; but the spot 
is marked by a large stone called Eildon Tree Stone. 

14. " Here bygynnes the Awnetyrs of Arthure at the 
Terne-Wathelyne." Fo. 154. This is the name of a small 
lake near Hesketh in Cumberland. The colophon to the 
MS. is thus : 

"This ferly by felle, full sothely to say, 
In Yngilwood fibresto at the Tern Wathelyne." 

Englewood, or the English Wood, was an extensive forest 
in Cumberland, sixteen miles in length, and reached from 
Penrith to Carlisle. The numerous forests with which 
England was covered tended to keep alive that spirit of 
the marvellous or supernatural which had attached to 
them since the early Romans. 

15. " Here bygynnes the Romance of Syr Perecyvelle 
of Gales." Fo. 161. 

35. '*A tale that Richerde Hermet (made)." Fo. 193. 

36. **A prayere that the same Richerd Hermet made 
that es beried at HampuUe." F. 193. There are several 
others of his compositions. He has been referred to be- 
fore as the author of the Prykke of Conscience. 

77. A curious collection of medical receipts (£ 280), 
one being a cure for " werke and vanytee in the hede." 
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These few specimens, adverted to by name, will be 
enough to bring to your notice the early English litera- 
ture, a matter of the deepest interest when we consider 
the part it played as the great storehouse of letters in 
after ages, even down to our own time. 

The best criticism on the follies and inconsistencies of 
European chivalric literature is still that of Cervantes in 
his immortal work, Don Quixote ; particularly in that 
scene where the priest, the barber, the housekeeper, and 
the niece, invade the library of the gallant knight in his 
absence, to be revenged on the books which they thought 
had deranged his brain. The housekeeper took the pre- 
caution to arm herself with a stoup of holy water, to 
keep off the enchanters ; the niece was for making short 
work of the books by throwing them, in bulk, out of the 
window into the courtyard, and then lighting up a bon- 
fire to burn them ; but the priest thought it desirable to 
have a scrutiny of the works in the mean time; and after 
dwelling upon several, the barber, taking down another 
book, said, '* This is the Mh^ror of Chivalry ; here the 
Twelve Peers in the faithful historiographer, Turpin." 

** Well," said the priest, " I am only for condemning 
them to perpetual banishment, and let Pahnerin of Eng- 
laiid be preserved. Here we have Kurieleison of Mont- 
alvan. Verily, neighbour, in its way it is the best book 
in the world. Here the knights eat and sleep and die in 
their beds, and make their wills before death, with seve- 
ral things which are not to be found in any other book 
of this kind." 

They exempted also from the flames The Cattle ofMira- 
guarda and Amadis de Gaul; but tired of looking over 
so many books, their labours were shortened by sending 
some out of the window, eight at a time, and all the 
folios and a heap of poems were treated as unceremoni- 
ously. We see that the priest made a distinction between 
the historiographer and the writers of chivalric rhap- 
sodies, — a distinction to which attention was drawn at 
the beginning of this essay. 

I have ventured to introduce as the heading of this my 
Vision, " The Rose of Provence and the Lilies of France", 
based upon an account of the " Badges of the House of 
Lancaster", by our late Associate, Mr. J. R. Planch^, 
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Somerset Herald, in Journal, vol. vi, p. 374, in which he 
traces the Rose of Provence (heraldically red) to be the 
cognizance of the Lancastrian Beauforts and Somersets, 
from Blanche of Lancaster and Eleanor, Queen of Henry 
III, from whom they claimed descent and the succession 
to Provence, etc. The plucking of the roses in the Temple 
Garden may either have been based by Shakespeare upon 
a real tradition, or invented by him; but in any case the 
assumption of the emblem was no denial of its first origin. 
The lilies of France and of St. Louis are properly associ- 
ated with the cathedral church of Lincoln, dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and one fleur-de-lis has kept 
its place on a chief in the shield of the city of Lincoln, as 
seen carved on the famous Stone Bow. 

The union of the two roses may be noticed on the 
signet-seal of the town of Richmond, Yorkshire, whereon 
is a double rose. The following verses were, according 
to Clarkson {Hist, ofliichm., p. Ill), composed by James 
Metcalfe, Recorder of Richmond : — 

" Nostra nee albescit rubicunda, nee alba rnbescit 
Facta Bed ex gemino nostra colore rosa est." 
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ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, OXFORD. 

BY HAREY DRINKWATER, ESQ. 
{Read at Oxford, 10 Juli/, 1890.) 

This church adjoined the North Gate of the city, and is 
said to have belonged to the Canons of St. Frideswide in 
Saxon times ; but if so, it was lost during the struggles 
between the regular and secular clergy by which that 
society was distracted about the period of the Norman 
conquest. It was restored to them by King Henry I in 
the year 1122, with several other churches. 

About the year 1205 William Bloys, Bishop of Lincoln, 
took away all the parochial cure relying on the Canons, 
instituted a vicarage, and appointed, from the church, an 
annual pension of five marks to be paid to them. This 
decree was confirmed to them by Pope Innocent III in 
the seventeenth year of his pontificate (1214), and after- 
wards by other Popes. So it remained until 1429, when 
Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, who was then found- 
ing his College of Lincoln, caused it, together with St. 
Mildred's, to be united to All Saints' Church, which was 
made a collegiate parish church by the foundation of 
Lincoln College adjoining. This was afterwards confirmed 
by the charters of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln in 
1434, and by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 1439.^ 

In the present febric may be seen several difierent 
periods of construction, and nearly all of considerable 
antiquity, The most ancient part is the tower; but 
whether this is of Saxon origin, or whether it was built 
by Robert de Oilli (who was appointed Governor of the 
city soon after the Norman conquest), there is no docu- 
mentary evidence to prove. From the curious columns 
which divide the windows of the belfry, and the long and 
short quoins, it wouM seem to be Saxon ; and if so, it 
was probably raised by Robert de Oilli to assist in the 

* Wood's City of Oxford. 
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defence of the North Gate, which would account for his 
name being associated with it. 

Nothing now remains to show what was the extent of 
the original church, but in the thirteenth century the 
chancel was added. This was rebuilt in 1855. 

In the year 1240 or 1260, Dionysia Burewald, a rich 
widow, living in the parish in the reign of Henry III, 
built a chapel on the south side. This is probably the 
eastern portion of the present south aisle. It was dedi- 
cated to the memory of St. Mary the Virgin, and had 
therein a chantry instituted by her, and also a priest 
therein to perform divine service for her and the souls of 
her relations. Another chantry appears to have been 
founded either by her or by another of the same name. 

In 1342 a chantry was added by John Odyham, a rich 
burgess of Oxford, who founded a revenue for the main- 
tenance of one or two priests for him and all his rela- 
tions' souls. This is probably the western portion of 
the south aisle. There is a small piscina remaining here. 
The nave appears to have been rebuilt late in the four- 
teenth or early in the fifteenth century. 

John Archer, another rich burgess of Oxford, who died 
in 1524, also gave lands for building a chapel. This 
appears to have been opposite to that of Odyham, and 
probably now forms part of the north aisle, which was 
rebuilt in 1833. 

The Lady Chapel, on the north side of the chancel, 
appears to be also of the thirteenth century, although 
the windows and niches at the east end indicate that it 
has been considerably altered : indeed, some repairs and 
additions seem to have been made about the time of 
Richard II, whose bust, with that of Isabella his Queen, 
form the terminations of the label on the outside. Near 
the niches is a plain piscina of earlier date. 

There are a few remains of fifteenth century glass in 
the tracery of one of the windows in the north aisle, and 
in the south window of the chancel, which contains the 
figures of St. Mary the Virgin, St. Michael, St. Nicholas, 
and St. Edmund. 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, IFFLEY. 

BT HARRY DRINKWATER, ESQ. 
{Oxford Congrtu^ 1890.) 

The Rev. Edward Marshall, in his history of this parish, 
gives eighty diflFerent forms in which the name of Iffley 
is written, the earliest form being " Gifleleia", which 
occurs in the Chronicles of Abingdon Abbey between the 
years 941-46. 

The builder of the church is not known with any cer- 
tainty. Wharton, in his History of Kiddington, stated, 
but without giving any authority, that it was built early 
in the twelfth century by a Bishop of Lincoln, in which 
diocese IflBey was then situated; and it has been thought 
that in this case the Bishop intended is probably Bishop 
Cheyney, who held the see from 1147-66. In a charter 
of the Abbey of Kenilworth, about the year 1180, Henry 
de Clinton, grandson of Geoffrey de Clinton, who founded 
the Abbey of Kenilworth, confirms the gift of Juliana de 
St. Remigio of the church of " Yftele", and one virgate of 
land at *'Covele", with all appurtenances. Unfortunately 
the date of her death is not known, and we must there- 
fore fall back upon the architectural features in assign- 
ing a date to Iffley Church. From them, however, there 
is little doubt that it was built during the latter half of 
the twelfth century, probably between 1160 and 1170. 

The portions still standing, of this date, extend from 
the west end to the first bay of the chancel. In the 
thirteenth century the eastern bay of the chancel was 
added, probably by Robert de Efteley, who became Prior 
of Kenilworth in 1266 ; but if so, it was done before he 
held the office, as the work is of earlier date. Next we 
have the two early Decorated windows inserted in the 
first bay of the chancel about the end of the thirteenth 
century ; ^fter these the two Perpendicular windows 
under the tower ; and then, somewhat later, the two Per- 
pendicular windows in the eastern bay of the nave. The 
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parapet of the tower was added about this time, and that 
on the south side of the nave is dated 1612. 

It will thus be seen that in this small village church 
we are able to see characteristic features of each succeed- 
ing style from Norman to late Perpendicular. A refer- 
ence to the plan will show that the church may be de- 
scribed as a parallelogram, 104 ft. long, and 20 ft. wide. 
The western bay of the chancel has its original stone 
vaulting, with heavy ribs moulded with the zigzag orna- 
ment. Whether this was the original east end of the 
church, or whether it was terminated by an apse, is a 
vexed question. Personally I incline to the square east 
end, as at Stewkeley in Buckinghamshire ; a very simi- 
lar church, which, curiously enough, also belonged to the 
Priory of Kenil worth. 

The western front of the church is highly ornamented, 
the doorway being deeply recessed, with richly carved 
mouldings of the chevron and beak-heads, which are car- 
ried round the arch. The circular window was restored 
some few years since, and fortunately there was enough 
remaining to enable the architect to restore it with some 
degree of certainty. 

Both the north and south doorways are in their original 
state ; the latter being a particularly fine example of the 
style, and it is much to be regretted that it has been 
blocked up internally by a modern organ. The tower- 
arches are large and fine, and spring from cushioned capi- 
tals, with black marble shafts in the four angles facing 
towards the west. 

The font is square, of black marble, supported by a 
circular stone pillar with four smaller ones at the angles ; 
three of them are twisted. 

In the churchyard is a fine yew-tree, popularly said to 
be as old as the church ; and a cross, the upper portion 
of which was restored in 1857. 



Note. — For the early history of the chnrch I am indebted to the 
Rev. Edward Marshall's History of Jjffley, and to a description of the 
chnrch given by Mr. James Parker to the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society in 1870. 
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Mr. henry DURDEN'S LOCAL COLLECTION 
AT BLANDFORD, DORSET. 

BY GKORGE PAYNE, ESQ., F.S.A. 
(Bead 7th Jan, lSd\.) 

At the request of Mr. Durden I recently visited his 
private museum for the purpose of preparing for publica- 
tion a catalogue of its contents. I was so impressed with 
the extent and value of the collection, and more especi- 
ally with the fact that it was but little known outside 
the county in which it was gathered together, that it 
seemed to me worthy of being recorded in the Journal 
of the Association. 

The collection comprises remains of the British, Roman, 
and Mediaeval periods, most of which were discovered 
within the immediate vicinity of Blandford ; likewise an 
interesting series of Anglo-Saxon objects from graves 
found on Wye and Crundale Downs, in Kent. 

The British section includes about one hundred and 
fifty weapons and implements of flint and stone, of palae- 
olithic and neolithic ages, mainly consisting of celts, 
hammers, and a few arrow-heads. Among the palaeolithic 
implements are many specimens of the rudest type which 
must have been used by the earliest settlers in that part 
of Britain. They command special notice as they com- 
pare very favourably with those recently discovered by 
Mr. Harrison near Sevenoaks, in Kent, which are now 
attracting the attention of archaeologists. The Dorset 
implements are remarkable for the thickness and white- 
ness of the enamel with which they are coated, show- 
ing long ejxposure to weather. They were found mainly 
upon the surface, at Durweston, Stourpain, Charlton 
Down, and Hod Hill. 

Between the years 1844 and 1850 Mr. Durden opened 
several barrows on Roke Down, near Bere Regis, Shap- 
wick, Bere Regis Down, Bloxworth Down, etc., whence 
he obtained upwards of fifty-five cinerary urns ranging 
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from iO to 22 ins. in height. They are of the shape com- 
mon to pre-Roman pottery, of coarse material, and 
brown, red, and black in colour. Some of the urns were 
cracked before they were tilled with the calcined bones, 
as holes have been drilled on each side of the fracture, 
so that a cord could be passed through to bind the 
damaged parts together.. From Mr. Durden's notes it 
appears that most of the urns were placed in the bar- 
rows in an inverted position, their mouths being plugged 
with clay. 

Among the bronze objects are three very fine swords : 
one found in a barrow at Shapwick, one from Cranborne, 
and a third from Gussage, near Cranborne. They are 
about 23 ins. in length. There are several paalstaves, 
socketed celts, and spear-heads ; also five torques, each 
measuring about 20 ins. in length, the last named being 
found at Tarrant Monckton. 

The Romano-British period is illustrated in the collec- 
tion by upwards of one thousand specimens, six hundred 
of which were discovered in and around the earthworks 
known as Hod Hill, near Blandford. In the sixth volume 
of the Collectanea Antiqua Mr. C. Roach Smith published 
an account of the Hod Hill discoveries, accompanied by 
engravings of the principal objects found. They com- 
prised swords, spear and arrow-heads, daggers, knives, 
axes, and a great variety of agricultural implements and 
carpenters' tools. The fibulae, which are very numerous, 
are both harp-shaped and circular ; while other orna- 
ments consist of pendants, finger-rings, cloak-pins, buckles, 
and chS.telaine requisites. 

It is unnecessary to describe the camp on Hod Hill, as 
it has been fully treated of in Hutchins' Dorsetshire^ 
Warne's Ancient Dorset, and the work already referred 
to. SuflSce it to say that it was a Celtic camp, after- 
wards occupied and improved by the Romans. It is situ- 
ated 600 ft. above the river Stour, being defended by 
double ramparts and ditches. The camps on Hamildon 
Hill and at Spettisbury have likewise furnished Mr. Bur- 
den's museum with similar remains to those just enu- 
merated. The discoveries at Spettisbury are a continu- 
ation of those made by Mr. Akerman in 1857, and pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
vol. iv. 
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The Durden Museum containR several articles of Kim- 
meridge coal, most of which are waste pieces from the 
turner s lathe. There are, however, a few rings and amu- 
lets; and one block of this peculiar shale has carved 
upon it the rude figure of a lion. It was found on the 
floor of a "Roman villa at Jordan s Hill, Preston by Wey- 
mouth. Other remains from the same locality may be 
seen in the collection, also various examples of fictile 
ware from the New Forest. 

As before stated, the Anglo-Saxon period is illustrated 
by articles found in graves opened, in 1858, on Wye and 
Crundale Downs in Kent. They consist of gold pendants, 
finger-rings, buckles, beads, pins, and a few objects in iron. 

Special attention must be drawn to two elegant 
specimens, — one a circular fibula, the other a jewelled 
buckle, both found in the same grave at Crundale. The 
buckle is of bronze, the long, triangular portion being 
plated with gold. At the hinge end is a large gilt boss, 
from which runs a fish of bronze striped with diagonal 
gold bars. The eye-sockets were originally set with 
stones, which are now missing. Down the sides of the 
buckle-plate are strips of gold chased with filigree-work ; 
and in line with the fish's head, on either side, are two 
gilt bosses, and beyond these is a pair of garnets. A 
shield-plate at the base of the buckle's tongue is richly 
set with sliced ovals of garnets. The sides of the buckle 
were also originally ornamented with two garnets, or 
some other stone, in line with the hinge. 

The fibula is wholly of bronze. It is a thin, circular 
plate of metal, 3 ins. in diameter, with a circular piece 
cut out of the centre. Attached to the inner edge of 
that centre is a ring-fibula which has upon the base of 
the pin a dove sitting. Where the point of the pin would 
come when fixed to the attire, two other doves are 
seated ; that is, they are riveted through the broad band 
of bronze, and could be twisted round at the pleasure of 
the wearer. The idea which the artificer intended to 
convey was, perhaps, that the doves were guardians of 
the fastening of the brooch. The surface of the broad, 
outer band is decorated with intricate scroll-tracery 
peculiar to Anglo-Saxon jewellery. 

One other interesting brooch is in the form of a raven- 
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like bird, the eye-hole having been drilled through, and 
then set with a yellow topaz. 

The mediaeval relics in the collection comprise gold 
finger-rings, seals in bronze, gipicierre suspenders, keys, 
spurs, etc. The cabinet of coins contains a large number 
of British and Roman in gold, silver, and bronze. The 
former are all rudely executed, and of early date, while 
the latter comprise coins of Augustus, Agrippa, Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Nero, Caligula, Claudian, Trajan, etc. 

It is very gratifying to me to be enabled to state that 
the owner of this fine local collection has made arrange- 
ments that it shall ultimately be preserved in its integ- 
rity, and, let us hope, in the locality in which the con- 
tents were discovered. Whatever may be its final 
destination, it will always remain a noble monument of 
Mr. Durden's high-minded liberality and painstaking 
research. 
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^roceeHtngs of tiie ffongrrM* 



Monday, 7th July 1890. 



The Congress of the British Archeeological Association opened at Ox- 
ford this day. The members and visitors, at half- past one o'clock, 
were received in the Council Chamber by the Mayor (Alderman 
Hnghes) and the Corporation. Amongst tliose present were the Yice- 
Chancellor, the President of St. John's ; the Earl of Winchilsoa and 
Nottingham, past President of the Association at Lincoln, who kindly 
undertook to deliver the Presidential Address, which was to have been 
given by the Earl of Carnarvon; the Warden of Merton ; Mr. Sheriff 
Grubb; Aldermen Carr, H. Underbill, and Deazeley; Councillors 
G. Wootten, Downing, Taphoase, G. H. Cooper, Carver, Kempson, 
Lucas, Fisher, C. Underbill, Adamson; the Town Clerk, Mr. J. J. 
Biokerton ; the Rev. 0. Ogle ; the Rev. Canon Freeling ; Mr. W. H. 
White, City Engineer; Mr. E. G. Bruton, F.S.A. ; Major Ind; Mr. 
G. R. Wright, F.S.A., Hon, Congress Secretary ; Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., Hon, Secretary ; Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A. ; Mr. A. J. Butler, 
F.S.A. ; Mr. H. W. Drinkwater, F.R.LB.A. j Mr. J. S. Phen^, F.S.A. ; 
Mr. A. H. Evans, F.S.A. ; Mr. J. W. W. Glasson, and Mr. H. Hurst, 
Hon, Local Secretaries, etc. 

The Mayor said they all regretted the sad event that had deprived 
them of the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon, whose death must be a 
great loss to that Association and to the country ; but they had been 
fortunate in being able to fall back on their late President to fill his 
place. He begged, on behalf of the Corporation and the citizens, to 
wish them a very hearty welcome to this ancient city. He hoped the 
weather would be such as would enable them to take their excursions 
with pleasure, and that they would be much interested in all that 
would be pointed out to them. He would now introduce to them the 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, who would address them. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said his first duty was to offer his warm 
thanks, on behalf of the Association, to the Mayor for the very kind and 
appreciative welcome ho had offered them to the ancient city of 
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Oxford, and to the Vice-Chancellor for welcoming them by his pre- 
sence. They, as archaeologists, were aware that there was a very 
ancient and at the same time very internecine strife between the 
two authorities which they represented ; and he was glad that their 
presence there that day was an assarance that that strife was ended, 
or survived only in the form of a generous emulation for the good 
of the citizens, and the protection or careful restoration of those 
ancient monuments which were equally the glory of the city and 
the University. 

His second duty was to thank the Mayor for the kind words 
of sympathy which he had addressed to them on the lamentable 
death of the honoured statesman whose place he so unworthily 
6 lied that day. The late Earl of Carnarvon was the President of 
the Association and High Steward of the University of Oxford, and 
in both these capacities all present would greatly deplore his loss. 
The Mayor had truly said that his loss was a greater one than 
that, namely to the British empire. Lord Carnarvon began life with 
honourable industry. When he first entered the University he de- 
voted himself to work and literary effort ; ho engaged in hard and 
studious work, with the result that the examiners placed him in the 
First Class when he took his Degree. Those were the men whom 
the University delighted to honour, and nccordingly they were not 
surpnsed to find that his University gave him the high and honour- 
able office of High Steward in the year 1859, and he had maintained 
that connection with it to the time of his death. But the achievement 
by which he would be best known to posterity was the Act for the Con- 
federation of the North American Colonies, which gave us the united 
Dominion of Canada. That was in 1867, and it was, as many believed, 
and as he thought, only the first stepping-stone laid across the ocean, 
as it were, of that great bridge which was to connect all parts of Her 
Majesty's dominions into one great Imperial Federation. If he might 
pbint to another thing which he thought would keep the memory of 
Lord Carnarvon green to posterity, it was this, that he possessed in a 
rare degree a combination of qualities all excellent in themselves, and 
of a high order. In a day when party politics ran so high as often 
to disturb the judgment, and even to interfere with moral recti- 
tude, he was able to pursue the unerring rectitude of his way by the 
light of his conscience. In an age when the requirements of modern 
business interfered much with those personal friendships which used 
to be commoner than they are now, ho probably, to a degree un- 
equalled among his contemporaries, was able to retain the personal 
afiection of his own friends. At a time when the relations between 
capital and labour were strained, when the respect which used to be 
accorded to rank was now cither grudgingly given, or was reserved 

6« 
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for tliose wliose personal merits appeared to deserve it, Lord Carnar- 
von was able to keep the personal affection of his tenants ; and ho was 
able to combine all these great duties with a most stndions and scra- 
pnlons regard to religious principle. Those were the men of whom 
this country might well be proud ; and he was one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the House of Lords; and he (Lord Winchilsea) felt that so 
long as men of that kind were to be found within the walls of that 
Chamber, the country would give grave consideration to the existence 
of that House, and would feel that probably its members were not 
quite so useless as in many quarters they were represented to be. 
They would not be surprised, considering the short notice which he 
had had (even if he were able, with a very long notice, to do so (if 
ho did not attempt to give them an eloquent and stirring address 
Bucli as would have been given them by their late President on that 
occasion. Thirty years ago he was told, when President of the Asso- 
ciation, Lord Carnarvon delivered an address which was still fresh in 
the memories of those who heard it. He would not attempt to follow 
in his footsteps ; but still, as they bad not deemed bim unworthy to 
fill that position, and as he had the pleasure of passing four eventful 
years of his life in this University, during which it was impossible 
not to learn something with regard to the points of architectural 
interest in this ancient city ; it would be doing less than his duty if 
he did not offer them one or two considerations as an Archaeological 
Association. 

In the Bodleian Library they would find probably no more interest- 
ing a collection of charters than those which were bequeathed to it by 
an ancestor of his own, which were called the Hatton MSS. If he 
might go farther, he would say that he remembered one point in his 
career at Oxford, when he became, almost unknown to himself, an 
ardent student of archoeology. He was suddenly seized with an extra- 
ordinary interest in the ruins of a most interesting place called Stan- 
ton Harcourt, and he explored them with a fair guide, who afterwards 
became his wife. They would find there a kitchen built about the 
year 1190, and it was, he believed, one of the most interesting old 
kitchens in England ; and the place had been in the family of the 
Harcourts from about 1100. This old kitchen of the twelfth cen- 
tury was very well worth being looked at, and it remained as perfect 
now as it was the day it was built, and it stood alone with Glaston- 
bury. Then there was the chapel, and over it were some chambers, 
the uppermost of which was called " Pope's Study", and W9s the 
room in which he finished the translation of the fifth Book of Homer 
in 1718. 

The church was a very ancient and interesting example of different 
styles of architecture ; some people said from Saxon, or at any rate 
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Norman times. He said some people said from Saxon times, because 
he was told one rather ingenious theory (to which he gave, perhaps, 
more weight than it deserved, in consideration of the source from 
which he heard it), that a series of stones called " The Devil's Quoits*' 
were used bj the Saxons (those which did not appear in their position 
on the hill, aud which were supposed to commemorate a great battle 
fought between the Britons ami Saxons in the year 614) to build part 
of the porch of Stanton Harconrt Church. That they would see for 
themselves. 

With regard to the ancient history of Oxford, he believed there were 
few traces of it in Roman times ; but when they got to Saxon times it 
was a city of first rate import<ance, because of its being the frontier- 
town of Mercia, and commanding the only gravel fords which were 
to be found along the course of the river, as well as communication to 
the south by the river Thames. Therefore they were not surprised to 
find that it was a town of very considerable importance in Saxon times ; 
and, in fisict, from Reading all the way to Eynsham, and above it, he 
believed more battles were fought than, perhaps, on any other area of 
equal size in the United Kingdom ; and the sites of battlefields, so 
melancholy from one point of view, were fertile in archaeological results. 

With regard to Oxford itself, as the ancient glories of the town were 
connected with its being the frontier-town of the kingdom of Mercia ; 
now that there was a chance of the ancient divisions of the kingdom 
being restored, there was no reason why, if they got " Home Rule", 
Oxford should not again become a capital, and its ancient splendours 
be entirely revived. 

To pass on to Norman times, they found that Robert de Oilli built 
the castle and St. Michael's Tower. The latter was built partly as the 
tower of St. Michael's Church, but formed part also of the great north 
wall of the town. Oxford, in the Norman period, was frequently visited 
by the Kings of England, but the old Norman keep was all that 
remained of the castle in which they were entertained ; yet they could 
picture to themselves that wintry night in 1142, when the Empress 
Maud with her maidens (clad in their nightgowns) made their escape 
successfully from the walls, over the snow, and eluded Stephen, who 
was besieging the castle at the time. 

The history of the middle ages, so far as Oxford was concerned, was 
mainly the history of the struggle, to which he had alluded, between 
the University and the city. The University eventually got so much 
the best of the struggle that up to comparatively modern times many 
of the liberties of the city remained in its hands ; but at the present 
moment an arrangement had been effected, equally he believed for the 
benefit and satisfaction of both parties, and the consequence happily 
was that they were able to unite their energies for the common weal. 
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Oxford liad been the seat of many Parliaments, and into the history 
of tl oso, of course, it was unnecessary for bim to enter ; but he thonght 
it would be useful if they tried to picture to themselves, as far as they 
might, what mediaeval Oxford was like, how it was surrounded, and 
what its boundaries were. The northern boundary of it was the city 
wall, which stretched from the gate (which had vanished) at St. 
Michael's Tower, eastward along the great ditch which was to the 
north of it, and the site of which was now occupied by Broad Street. 
He need not remind them, although he believed the exact spot was in 
dispute, that in this ditch, somewhere opposite Balliol College, the 
three martyred Bishops found their fate, — an event commemorated by 
the Martyrs' Memorial, erected not far from the site on which their 
martyrdom took place. The Colleges of Balliol, St. John's, Trinity, 
Wadham, and Keble, and Holywell Street, and everything to the north 
of Holywell, were outside the precincts of the old city. The old wall 
continued to New College, in the gardens of which they would find it 
in an excellent state of preservation, resulting, he believed, from an 
agreement between New College and the city for the perpetual main- 
tenance of that part of the walls. He thought they would all wish 
that a similar agreement had been entered into with other Colleges, 
because the walls were an object of peculiar interest and beauty. Pass- 
ing to the eastward, the wall turned round in such a way that Magda- 
len (which now occupied the old site of the Hospital of St. John, which 
stood there in 1283) was outside it ; and there was a gate, where pos- 
sibly High Street now paiised, somewhat to the west of Magdalen 
School. The course of the wall, if he might so express it, was un- 
eventful along the southern part of it, inasmuch as it was not nece^ 
sary to piocect it there by many flanking towers, the river and the 
niai'shes in that direction being considered sufficient protection. It 
continued its course to South Gate, the site of which was near the 
point at which Pembroke College impinges on the street; and going 
farther round, they came to the West Gate, a small postern connected 
with the Castle, and defending the western approach to the town. 
Therefore the simple form of the city was a quadrilateral, and ho 
thought they were able, by drawing a mental diagram, to give them- 
selves a very fair conception of what were the boundaries of the old 
city. 

Then with regard to the periods of its architecture, from the time 
when the city could boast of a castle and important buildings down 
to the present time, he would give them one or two suggestions. 
First, from the Conquest down to the twelfth century, the most im- 
portant buildings, lie thought, were — the Castle, which was built in 
1074 by Robert de Oilli ; the tower of St. Michael's, built about the same 
time ; and then, in later Norman, the Church of St. Frideswide and 
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Osnej Abbey, both of which unfortanatelj disappeared when Henrj 
VIII fixed on the site of the Cathedral, and connected it with Christ 
Chnroh. The bells of Osney Abbey were brought to Christ Church, 
including the great one which hung in Tom Tower. 

Lovers of bell-ringing (of whom he might state himself to be one) 
were much interested in Oxford for this reason, that it contained 
so many peals of excellent bells ; and the art of bell-ringing Bonrished 
in two places, London and Oxford, more than in any others. There 
were four towers which contained peals of ten bells each, Mag- 
dalen, New, Merton, and Christ Chnrch ; and he had very good reason 
to know that Christ Church contained ten bells, because on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the eldest daughter of the present Dean of 
Christ Church he rang the tenor, weighing 42 cwt., for abont an hour 
with his own hands. 

When they came to the thirteenth century. Colleges began to bo 
founded; but he would ask them to bear in mind that it did not 
follow that beoanse a college was founded at a cei*tain date, the build- 
ings they now saw, or any of them, were referable to that date. He 
believed Merton was the only College which could really boast of 
buildings which would give them some idea of what they were at 
the time of the foundation, and there were no more interesting 
bnildings in Oxford than those. To the same date were referable 
Balliol and University Colleges ; and abont a hundred years later 
New College was founded, in L384, by William of Wykeham. They 
would notice the unique and beautiful spire of the Chnrch of St. Mary 
the Virgin, built abont the year 1300 ; and the tower of New College 
was interesting from its simplicity, and its being like St. Michael's 
tower. Among the bnildings of the next century he ihoxighty facile 
princeps, they should place Magdalen College, which was founded by 
William of Waynflete; but the tower was not finished until 1/505. On 
one occasion he was shown some plans, made in 1736, by which it 
was proposed entirely to pull down and remove the present beautiful 
quadrangle and cloisters, which were to be rebuilt like the quadmngle 
at the back ; and nothing prevented this being done but want of 
money, — one of the few occasions on which such a want must be pro- 
nounced an nnmixed blessing. 

He thought he bad brought down the archaBological history of Ox- 
ford (very imperfectly he confessed) to the time when they might 
almost leave it, because the history of the last century at Oxford was 
anything but pleasing to archsBologists ; bat at the present moment an 
admirable spirit pervaded both city and University with regard to the 
retention of all the archsBological characteristics which conld be met 
with in the interesting buildings here. The modern work that had 
been done in Oxford (and a great deal had been done daring and since 
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his time, fifteen years ago) bore witness to great thought, — he wonld 
not say to originality, becaase that was much to be deprecated, — to a 
real and true humility, and desire to follow the best and most ancient 
models which they had in profusion before them here, and do nothing 
which was out of harmony with those great originals. Of course the 
use of a Society like that was to encourage and promote the preserva- 
tion of these old monuments, and to direct the attention of those 
whose notice it might otherwise escape to many of the beauties which 
otherwise might pass away* In Oxford, he was thankful to acknow- 
ledge, this was not so necessary as it might otherwise be, because the 
city and University had taken this matter into their own very safe 
keeping ; but in the excursions which they would make into various 
parts of the country, they must remember that very often the country 
clergy were the only, although not the self-constituted, guardians of 
the monuments which were to be found in their ancient churches. 
They, therefore, needed the moral support of the Association ; and it 
was a great advantage, he thought, that they should periodically in- 
spect these churches, because, although they remained with the 
clergy, naturally in the course of time there was change, and a very 
good and careful rector might be replaced by a very careless man, 
archaBologically speaking ; and therefore their visits were of the 
greatest use, — visits to churches like Iffley, Dorchester, and Stanton 
Harcourt, which it would be an irreparable loss if anything wei*e to 
happen to ; and ought to encourage all the appointed custodians to 
hand them down to future generations in as good or even better con- 
dition than they had received them. 

It appeared to him that the study of archaeology, as carried on in 
this ancient city, was one of the most interesting it was possible to 
imagine. They might ask. Why this interest ? He thought it was a very 
difficult question to answer. Was it because, when they found these 
ancient monuments they were glad, as members of a fleeting race, to 
see that something which their predecessors had done had been able 
to survive the action of time ? Or was it because, whether they willed 
it or not, they must acknowledge that nature did not now yield up her 
secrets as she had done to a past age P If it were so, then of course 
their labours had a more serious aspect ; because if it were so (and he 
believed it was), then, although all these old monuments appeared to 
be in a fair stato of preservation for the enjoyment of this generation, 
no efforts they could possibly make were too great in order to secure 
them for the instruction of all future generations, inasmuch as in their 
decay would perish priceless beauties of form, of outline, and of pro- 
portion ; matchless examples which a fidelity to nature, and a depth 
f^nd vividness of artistic feeling now perhaps impossible, combine to 
render unique ; and which our own age, while it had happily regained 
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the fncalty of appreciating their surprising excellence, had lost the 
power to reprodace. Here, in Oxford, he thought there was special 
reason for acknowledging the aptitude, and even, he would say, the 
necessity of this continued effort, because they could not imagine any 
place where such subjects ought to be studied, and carefully studied 
too, if not in one devoted to the education of the youth of the country. 
The education which people now received was taking a more and more 
practical turn, and this was necessary in order to fit them to deal with 
the pressing problems of life, and therefore it would hardly be possible 
to introduce a regular course of archseology. During the four years 
that students were at the University they were engaged in other 
studies ; but the fact that during their residence here they were con- 
stantly, if insensibly, influenced by so much that was beautiful and 
noble alike in its conception and its execution, was one, the educational 
value of which he had no doubt the instructors of the youth in this 
University were fully alive to. 

He thanked them very much for the manner in which they had 
received the imperfect remarks which he had addressed to them, and 
also the city and University for the welcome which they had ex- 
tended to the Association, and he felt sure that those bodies were 
engaged in a good work in the preservation of these ancient buildings, 
which were second in beauty and interest to none in this kingdom. 
He had much pleasure in declaring the Congress open. 

The Vice-Chancellor said archaeology was a subject, he was sorry to 
say, that he was very little acquainted with ; but their President had 
well said that a man could not live here even four years (much more 
when he came to be over fifty in it) without being in some way imbued 
not merely with some knowledge of it, but love for it. He also might 
say that he had the advantage of having seen all the churches and 
buildings within reach of Oxford ; and when railroads began, he had 
other opportunities of going into the country. He was sorry to say 
that he believed the generation of the time he spoke of was a careless 
one. Their President had mentioned the stir there was as to demo- 
lishing part of Magdalen, and he had heard something of the same 
sort with regard to Merton, in the destruction of some old buildings, 
which was fortunately prevented. He could conscientiously say that 
there was scarcely a new building put up in Oxford, with whatever 
great care it might have been designed and executed, that he did not 
cordially dislike. His business on that occasion was to propose a vote 
of thanks to their President, who had come there, he believed, at some 
inconvenience to open that Congress, for the very interesting address 
he had given them ; and he hoped the members would derive all the 
pleasure they anticipated from their visit to Oxford. 
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The Sheriff seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried by accla- 
mation. 

The President said be was very mucb obliged to tbem. Tt had been 
a great pleasure to him to come there that day, and he felt it was a 
very great honour to him that they should have conveyed themselves, 
as it were, temporarily to his charge ; and he wished them success in 
their visits to the many places they would be able to see, and if they 
only had fine weather they would have a feast of beauty and g^d 
things before them that would occupy them well during the ten days 
of their stay. 

The party then began the perambulation of the city, and the first 
visit was paid to the University Buildings and some of the old houses 
of the city, uuder the guidance of Mr. E. G. Bruton, F.S.A. 

Progress was subsequently made to the Bodleian Library, where the 
Librarian exhibited some of the chiefest of the large collection of inte- 
resting pictures, antiquities, models, casts, books and MSS. Among 
the last, and temporarily placed in the Library pending its republi- 
cation by Mr. Evans, is the celebrated Hengwrt Codex, known as the 
Liber Landavensis, a twelfth century chronicle or register of Llandaff, 
containing lives and notices of the early Saints whom that see especi- 
ally venerates, viz., Teliavus or Teilo, Dubricius, and Oudoceus; a 
large series of charters granting lands to the Church, of which the 
principal interest is that the boundaries are given in the ancient ver- 
nacular; and the correspondence which passed in the years 1130 and 
1131 between the Papal Court, Urban Bishop of Llandaff, and the 
Bishops of Hereford and St. David's, respecting the alleged usurpation 
of parts of the diocese of Llandaff by the two last named Prelates. 
Many years ago the Liber was edited, from a later MS., by Rees, who 
gave the variant readings of this MS. in his foot-notes. In the time 
of Rces the place of deposit of this ancient MS. was unknown. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Da vies- Cooke. The other MSS. which 
were exhibited in the show-cases were also examined attentively. 

Tuesday, 8th July 1890. 

The members of the Association spent Tuesday at Merton College, 
where the Warden, the Hon. George Brodrick, D.C.L., read a paper 
(which has been printed above, at pp. 1-11) on the growth of the 
collegiate system, of which ho claimed Walter de Merton as the un- 
doubted founder. He then acted as guide to the College chapel, which 
serves also as a parish church, rich in brassas and in painted windows 
of the Decorated period ; to the College sacristy, and its ancient quad- 
rangle and library ; and afterwards to the College garden with its ter- 
raced walk on the southern city walL 
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Prom Merton the party proceeded to New College, where the 
Warden, Dr. Sewell, conducted them over the College hall, gardens, 
chapel, and cloisters, pointing out the features of each. 

The Dean received the Association at Christ Church in the after- 
noon, and gave some account of the hall and Cathedral. The portraits 
of illustrious students, which are hung round the hall, were examined. 
They do not appear to be arranged in any particular order. In the 
chapter-house is preserved a fragmentary but elegantly carved tomb- 
slab of a Countess of Warwick, thought to be that of Ela, recently 
removed from the site of Osney Abbey. It bears the legend, in a 
rhyming leonine hexameter, — 

[eLE] . DE . WARWIC . [c0MI]tI3SE . VISCERA . 8VNT . HIC. 

Here, too, let into the wall, opposite the doorway, is the imperfect 
inscribed slab of the foundation of Wolsey's College School at Ipswich. 
It is interesting for the shapes of the capital letters used by sculptors 
of the period, where the A has several forms, the £ resembles F, and 
the M resembles N. The PalaBographical Society might well reproduce 
this inscription among its series of British epigraphy. It runs as fol- 
lows : 

ANO . Ch[rIS]tI . MDXx[v]lII . ET . REGNI . HENRICI . REGIS . ANOLIJ! . XX . 
MENSIS . VERO. IVNII . XV . POSITVM ... p[er] IOH'eM . EP'm . LID'eN. 

The Dean pointed out the important features of the architecture of 
the Cathedral ; and the harmonious eficct of the late roof resting on 
the very early Norman work of the walls and arches was particularly 
noticed. 

Mr. J. Park Harrison, M.A., of Christ Church, at the request of the 
Dean, pointed out the discoveries that he had made during the last 
two years regarding the date of the Cathedral. He said that the 
received view, that the fabric was rebuilt on a new plan between 1160 
and 1180 had been found, on a careful examination of the stonework 
according to Professor Willis' method, to be incorrect. The late Nor- 
man work of that date, it had been ascertained, was inserted in or 
added to older walls. In proof of this, attention was directed to the 
break of joint in the ashlar- work of tlie west end of the choir-aisles, 
where the stones of the attached pillars and the quarter-capitals at 
the junction with the transepts, did not range with nor resemble the 
work in the choir ; where also some of the capitals are more weather- 
worn than any elsewhere in the Church, and as regards their orna- 
mental features closely resemble patterns in illuminated MSS. of the 
date of Ethel red II, who is recorded to have made considerable addi- 
tions to an earlier Saxon church. The Norman vaulting-shafts and 
ribs in the choir-aisles appear to have been inserted after the vault- 
ing ; which, again, there is structural evidence to show was not in 
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existence at the time the Norraan presbytery was added at the east 
end of the choir. A careful examination of the two arches which were 
found nnder the plastering in the north choir-aisle and Lady Chapel 
has led to the conviction that they formed parts of the earlier Saxon 
church restored by Ethelred in 1004, and midway between them there 
are indications of a third and wider archway, whilst corresponding 
remains exist, 2 ft. beneath the ground, of the foundations of three 
apses. 

Late in the day a visit was paid to the New Mnsenm of Natural 
Science, in the Parks, where the party was received by Sir Henry 
Acland, Bart. 

At the evening meeting, in the Examination Scliools, High Street, 
Mr. J. S. Phen^, LL.D., F.S.A., read a paper on " Some Striking His- 
torical and Linguistic Features belonging to the first Thousand Years 
of Bi-itish History, and attaching to the Vicinity of the British Roads 
and Earthworks", which, it is hoped, will be printed hei'eafter. 

Dr. Bellamy expressed himself pleased with the paper, and identified 
one of the roads in Norfolk to which Dr. Plien^ had referred. 

Mr. Burnard, of Plymouth, also reported that he had just been ex- 
amining for the Devonshire Association, and had mapped and planned, 
twenty- two miles of a road which went over Dartmoor to Mount's 
Bay. He identified it as one of those spoken of by the lecturer. 

Afterwards Mr. John Gilbert read a paper on " Precollegiate Ox- 
ford'*, which will be printed in the Jounml. 



Wednesday, 11th Jdly 1890. 

The party made its way to-day to Banbury, and thence drove to 
Broughton Castle, the seat of Lord Saye and Sele. It is a mediaBval, 
moated mansion with en trance- hall, private chapel of the Decorated 
period, and the watch-tower on the roof. Thence to the parish church 
adjoining the Castle, and rich in monuments. 

From Broughton the party drove to Bloxham, where they examined 
the parish church. After lunch to Adderbury, and thence to King's 
Sutton, inspecting both those churches, which form, with Bloxham, a 
triad of noble and lofty spires. At King's Sutton Manor House after- 
noon tea had been provided, with much kindness, by the resident 
Squire, Mr. Willes. 

In the evening an address on " Proposed Excavations at Silchester" 
was given in the Examination Schools hf Mr. J. W. Grover, F.S.A. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Grover explained that the distance 
from Charing Cross (west) to Silchester was forty-five miles ; it was 
eight miles and a half south-west of Reading, and twenty-five miles 
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from Staines. At Silchester the remains of a great temple had been 
discovered, although little had hitherto been done to thoroughly un- 
earth it. He had no doubt that when a further examination had been 
made of the spot, the temple would in all probability be found to have 
been dedicated to the god Apollo or the Sun. He had it in his mind*s 
eye where he thought he could go and find the place, and ho believed 
if he had a pick and shovel he could unearth a portion of it. They 
had an account of excavations made at Silchester in 1830, when about 
two hundred Roman brass coins were found on a skeleton. In 1865-7 
and 1873 explomtions were continued by Mr. Joyce, who read a valu- 
able paper on the subject before the Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Grover then mentioned that the discovery had been made of a 
house which was supposed to have been that of a Roman chief magis- 
trate, the remarkable thing about the residence being that it stood 
very near the Forum. The story was that the hoase was built about 
the year 50, when the Apostles were on earth. It was re-erected in 
the year 190, and remodelled and rebuilt in the year 300 or 320. That 
was to say that they got the evidence of the house extending over a 
period of very nearly three hundred years with continued occupation 
and improvement. 

Alluding, amidst applause, to the Forum at Silchester, the lecturer 
said that they had a thing which nobody had, except at Pompeii. The 
Italians had got a Forum which it took Vesuvius to give them ; but 
the French, Spanish, and German nations could boast nothing of the 
kind. In England they had a Roman Forum of the most perfect kind. 
It was a most wonderful structure. The building was 275 ft. across on 
one side, and 313 ft. on the other. In the centre was a market-place, 
131 ft. by 141, and there was a place where people could walk in wet 
weather such as they had had that day. On the west side of the 
building was the basilica, like Westminster Hall ; but he found that 
the former was 18 ft. longer than the latter. They should look upon 
these discoveries with profound reverence and awe. Mr. Grover took 
his hearers in an imaginary walk round the Forum, visiting the 
butcher's shop, the banking establishment, the place for chancery busi- 
ness, the merchants* hall, and the High Priest's oflSce, finishing up 
with the oyster-bar at the corner of the building, where, he laughingly 
observed, they would feel most at home. 

A short discussion followed, and at the close Mr. Grover was ac- 
corded a hearty vote of thanks for his interesting lecture. 
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Thursday, 10th July 1890. 

To-day a visit was made to All Souls' College, where a paper on its 
history and antiquities was read by Mr. Harst, who led the party over 
the library, hall, and chapel. Here the principal points of examination 
were the elaborate modern reredos at the east end of the chapel, con- 
sisting of thirty-five statues in three grand tiers of niches, and nearly 
a hundred smaller statuettes, also in niches, together with a set sub- 
ject of the crucifixion of Our Lord treated in a rather unconventional 
manner; the ancient encaustic tiles bearing shields of arms, — (l)i a 
chevron between three cinquefoils ; and (2), the same impaling the see 
of Canterbury, for the shepherd-boy. Archbishop Henry Chichele, 
founder of the College in 1437 ; the library; the ancient seal on which 
" The Song of the Mallard" was founded ; the fifteenth century salt- 
cellar of silver, parcel- gilt, and crystal, said to be older than the Col- 
lege itself; the Plane tarinm; and the sundial inscribed ''Pereunt et 
imputantur." 

The church of St. Peter-in-the East, the next place visited, is one of 
the oldest edifices in Oxford. Its condition in some parts is unsatis- 
factory. The foundation of this church has been fabulously attributed 
to King Alfred. The dedication is to St. Petcr-ad-Vincula, and a pecu- 
liar and nnusnal decoration of the groining of the vaulted roof of the 
chancel has been thought to represent St. Peter's chains, which are 
here sculptured as large as a chain-cable of a man-of-war. The chan- 
cel has ambulatories. There was at one time a belief that an under- 
ground passage of great length existed here ; but on exploration the 
passage stopped somewhat ludicronsly after a yard or two, to the 
mortification of its would-be investigators. The beautiful crypt is the 
important feature. There were three ways down to it from the church, 
and one from the churchyard, but only the outside way is practicable 
at present. The floor has been dug about, and the whole apartment 
is sadly in need of careful treatment to preserve it from further injury. 
One only of the Norman capitals of the arched vaults is carved with a 
subject, apparently Samson or David in combat with a lion. Exter- 
nally, the church shows signs, at the east end, of an older roof; and 
the round turrets at the angles, the little round-headed windows now 
blocked up, and the rectangular window below them, combine to pre- 
sent, in this view of the church, an edifice strongly resembling the 
primitive elevations and views of church -buildings which occur on the 
oldest seals of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Mr. J. Park Harri- 
son, to whose critical examination of the points and details on which 
all that is known *of Anglp-Saxon architecture, as distinguished from 
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Early Norman, depends, we look forward with ranch interest, sees in 
this east end several indications of a Saxon origin. In the same way 
he nrges on antiquaries the duty of examining certain details in Christ 
Gharch Cathedral and the church of St. Leonard at Wallingford, with 
a view to throwing back their antiquity to a remoter period than has 
hitherto been assigned to them. 

Then to Magdalen College, where the President, assisted by the 
venerable Dr. Blozham, showed the College chapel, hall, and library, 
and pointed out its state rooms, its common room, and its noble tower. 

From Magdalen Gate the party drove to St. Bartholomew's Priory, 
on the edge of Cowley ; and thence to Iffley, to inspect the fine Nor- 
man church, where Mr. Freeman acted as interpreter. 

After lanch the party inspected, by permission of the Home Secre- 
tary, the monnd and sole remaining tower of Oxford Castle, and its 
crypt, Mr. E. G. Bruton giving an account of the walls which sur- 
rounded the Castle and the city ; and a hasty visit was made to St. 
Michael's Chnrch in the Com Market, with its Saxon tower, built to 
serve as a beacon, on the city wall ; and to Balliol College, where they 
were shown the supposed site of the burning of Bishops Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. 

There was an evening meeting in the Examination Schools, under 
the presidency of Mr. Cates, at which an interesting paper on *' The 
Walls of the City of Oxford in the Thirteenth Century" was read by 
Mr. E. G. Bruton ; and a discussion followed, in which the Warden of 
Merton, Mr. Park Harrison, Mr. Hurst, Mr. Drinkwater, and the 
Chairman, took part. 1 hen followed a paper by Dr. Joseph Stevens 
on " Notes on a Cemetery recently discovered at Reading, probably 
of late Saxon Date", which was read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch. It is 
hoped that these papers will be printed hereafter in the Journal. 



Friday, 12th July 1890. 

This morning the members and visitors proceeded to St. Mary's 
Chnrch, Witney, and were met by the Rector, the Rev. Foxley Norris, 
M.A., who gave a description of the building, which was restored some 
years ago under the direction of the late Mr. Street. This is a late 
Norman edifice, the tower dating about 1220-30, with eight bells; the 
spire contemporary, with large turrets at the angles, which he thought 
reminded one of. similar work at Bayenx. At least ten altars can be 
shown to have existed in this church. The stone employed in the 
work is very hard. It is thought to come from Tainton, also situate 
on the river Windrush, in this county, whence it could easily be trans- 
ported to this site, the name of which may, perhaps, be connected 
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with that river's name. The decaying, crnmbling stone of which so 
many Oxford buildings consist contrasts sadly with the fine, sharp 
edges to be seen at Witney, which have stood six hundred years of 
weathering. This church 1ms been called the " Cathedral of Wycli- 
wood*', and some of the details of the carving, representing boars* 
heads, stags' heads, and other emblems of the chase, are thought to 
symbolise the sports which the adjacent forest of Wychwood afforded 
in times long past. The length across the long transepts is equal to 
that from east to west. The east end of the church was examined. 

Having thanked the Rector for his courtesy, the party walked to 
Coggs Church, also dedicated to St. Mary, and the Vicar, the Rev. 
E. J. U. Payne, M.A., pointed out the objects of interest in and near 
the sacred edifice. 

Returning to Witney, the visitors proceeded to Minster Lovell, and 
inspected the church, which is dedicated to St. Kenelm. The inge- 
nuity displayed in cariying the thrust of the tower to the buttresses 
on the exterior of the church excited universal admiration. The 
vaulted porch leading from the churchyard to the Castle was also 
noticed, and a hope expressed that steps would be taken to preserve it 
from further ruin. 

Lovell's fortalico was examined, and admired for the beauty of its 
design and workmanship. The barbican, rising from the brink of the 
river, is considered to have proved impregnable at the period of its 
erection. The President read an account of the Castle and the ti-agio 
death of its last occupant. 

The visitors proceeded to Bnrford Church, where they were met 
by the Vicar, the Rev. W. Anthony Cass, who welcomed the Associa- 
tion to the town and church of Burford. He conducted the visitors 
through the church. 

The place is venerable in history for the Synod of 685, by which 
Mai mesbury Abbey was enriched with extensive lands at Somerford in 
Wiltshire. This borough witnessed the battle, in 752, between Ethel- 
bald and Cuthred. The burgesses had a common seal, and formerly 
possessed the right of hunting in Wychwood Forest for one day in 
each year; a right commuted in 1593 for a pair of bucks and a fawn, 
formally demanded with sportive solemnities by an elected " lord and 
lady" (generally a boy and girl of Burford) from the keepers of tho 
Forest on Whit Sunday afternoon. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, has tho 
Agnus Dei (emblem of that Saint) carved in the stonework. There 
are a Norman doorway, a massive-looking tower with six bells (from 
which the curfew has sounded for many a day), and several chapels or 
chantries. 

Among the celebrities of the parish are William Lenthall, Speaker 
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of the Honse of Commons, 1640, boried in Pynnock's Aisle ; Brideoak, 
then Rector ; Peter Heyljn, born here in 1599, and educated at the 
Grammar School ; and Lncins Gary, Lord Falkland, born here in 1610. 

Mr. Cass also allowed the visitors to inspect the Registers belonging 
to the parish. The visitors walked to the south-east comer of the 
charchjard, from which point the principal features of the vast build- 
ing can be seen to great advantage. 

A vote of thanks having been carried by acclamation, was responded 
to by Mr. Cass. 

Minster Level and Shipton were also included in the day's pro- 
gramme. 

After luncheon the party visited the Priory, once the seat of Speaker 
Lenthall, and having viewed the interior assembled in the Bali-Room, 
where Mr. H. Paintin gave a short account of the Manor of Bnrford 
from the Reformation to the present time, and also a brief description 
of the Priory and its occupants. A ground-plan was also submitted, 
which assisted the visitors to form some idea of the original extent 
of the building. A visit was then paid to the chapel, now in a very 
ruinous state. 

The visitors left for Shipton, having expressed themselves highly 
pleased with their visit and the reception accorded them. 

Mr. A. J. Butler presided at the evening meeting. 

Mr. Park Harrison introduced the subject of the Saxon church of 
St. Leonard, Wallingford, which the Association was to visit the next 
day, and said that on clearing away the plaster of the chancel and 
apse-arches, at the time of restoring the church, some Saxon diaper- 
work was found, and his examination of it convinced him that it was 
a wonderful part of an old church. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., Hon, SeCy read a paper on " The Isis 
in the Saxon Charters, and the Signification of the Name of Berk- 
shire", which will, we hope, be printed hereafter. 

Mr. A. J. Butler, F.S.A., of Braseuose College, exhibited and gave 
an account of a bronze knocker, which is believed to be that from which 
Brasenose derives its name, and which has just come into the pos- 
session of the College. The Hall of Brasenose was one of those which 
occupied the site of the present College, before its foundation in 1509, 
and so far had a continuous existence that the last Principal of the 
Hall was the first Principal of the College. To what antiquity the 
Hall ascended has not been ascertained, but the name Brazen Nose 
Hall occurs in deeds at least as early as the year 1219, and may be 
considerably earlier. The name was almost beyond doubt given, as in 
the case of several other hostelries of the kind, from a sign which 
characterised the building. The knocker exhibited is of bronze, in 
the form of a lion's head, having a ring of iron with two griffins* heads 
1891 6 
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npoD if. Mr. Bntler was of opinion that it dates from the twelfth 
century. From time immemorial it has been preserved at a house 
o&lled '' Brasenose", at Stamford, where it is believed to have been 
taken by the students of Brasenose Hall, when they migrated thither 
from Oxford in 1334. An account of this migration may be found in 
Anthony Wood and in Peck's AnnaU of Stamford, The students 
founded in Stamford a new collegiate institution, to which they trans- 
ferred the name of their Oxford home ; but of the building nothing 
now remains except an ancient archway, upon the door of which the 
knocker remained until ten years ago, when it was removed for security 
into the house which occupies the site. This house Brasenose College 
has just purchased, and they are fortunate in having acquired a pro- 
perty of such peculiar historical interest to them. Their first act has 
been to restore to the College the heirloom which has been exiled from 
their foundation for more than five-and-a-half centuries. 

The article was handed round for inspection, and appeared to be a 
massive ring-knocker fixed in a nose of brass, and a few questions were 
put as to its authenticity. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the meeting to a termi- 
nation. 



Saturday, 12th July. 

The party to-day visited Dorchester, where the Abbey Church was 
explained by the rector and Mr. Arthur Cates. The drive was con- 
tiuued to Ewelme, where the church, the hospital adjoining, and its 
tombs, were much admired. Here the party was met by the master of 
the hospital. Sir Henry Acland. From Ewelme they drove past the 
little Norman Church of Crowmarsh to Wallingford, where they were 
able to take a hasty glance at St. Leonard's Church, the fortifications 
of the old town, and the remains of its historic castle, which were 
explained by Mr. J. K. Hedges. Mr. Hedges' paper, which was cur- 
tailed in reading on account of the shortness of time, will be printed 
in full, we hope, in a future part of the Journal. 

The drive home was by Brightwell, Barrow, and Sinodun Hill, and 
thence through Little and Long Wittenham, to Clifton Hampden. 

In the evening the closing meeting took place in the Council Cham- 
ber. The Mayor (Alderman Hughes) had issued invitations to mem- 
bers of the Corporation and friends. Amongst those present were 
the Mayor, who wore his chain of office) and Mayoress, the Bev. O. 
Ogle, Mr. A. Cates, Mr. W. de Gray Birch, Mr. G. R. Wright, Alder- 
men Jenkin and Woodward, Councillors Taphouse, Carver, and 
Kempson, Mr. H. Hurst, Mr. E, G. Bruton, Major Lambert, Mr. W. 
F. LaxtoD, and a number of ladies. The choice plate belonging to the 
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Corporation was laid out for inspection, and soForal of the charters and 
▼alnable mannscripts from the city archives were examined with mnch 
interest by the visitors. Light refreshments were provided. 

The Major said this was the closing meeting of the Archaeological 
Association, which had held its annual Congress in Oxford dnring the 
week. He had asked the Bev. O. Ogle to give a short description of 
the old charters and other an'cient documents belonging to the city ; 
and he understood that Major Lambert would say a few words as to 
the city plata 

The Bev. 0. Ogle pointed out that Oxford was exceedingly rich in 
charters and ancient documents of all kinds. He doubted whether any 
town, excepting London, had so many charters. He had counted 
twenty-six royal charters — ^and he was not sure be could not increase 
the number — of which they possessed either originals or copies. The 
only possible explanation he could give was that the fees payable to the 
King were acceptable to the officials of the Crown, and because the 
citizens were afraid by a non-use of their privileges they might lose 
them. The earliest charter Oxford possessed, no doubt, was issued by 
Henry L He was sorry they had not the original of Henry II's 
charter, but they had it quoted in John's charter, and by it the citizens 
of Oxford were placed on the same footing as the citizens of London. 
By virtue of this, the Mayor of Oxford was assistant-butler at the 
Coronation. The Charter of John was a recital of previous charters. 
He exhibited a document dated February 1 8, 1229, which conveyed 
the site of the land which the city buildings now occupied, and another 
one, issued in the 42nd year of Henry III, calling what was known as 
the " Mad Parliament", by which were issued the famous " provisions 
of Oxford". This document, he was bold to say, was one of the most 
valuable and interesting in the whole of England. This was. the first 
State document issued in the English language, and only one copy of 
it was known to exist. It was rather curious that in the document 
before bim of Edward I the citizens complained that the University 
would not deal with them, and went elsewhere. There was also a 
complaint on the part of the University that they were overcharged. 
Edward I issued this writ to the citizens of Oxford, enjoining upon 
them that they should prevent no strangers from selling victuals in 
Oxford, provided only that they paid the customary dues and did not 
sell by retail. In the 36th year of Edward III he determined to 
celebrate his fiftieth birthday, and he issued a pardon to all subjects, 
not excepting those even guilty of treason and murder. (A copy of 
this writ, as well as other documents, was handed round for inspection.) 
He next directed attention to a series of papers connected with the 
building of New College, and showed two elegantly written letters 
by William of Wykeham. He showed a document of Philip and 

62 
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Mary's time, confirming the constitntion of the Bishopric of Oxford, 
and a charter of Charles II. James II tamed ont the Mayor and 
Corporation, and made the city pay a thousand pounds. The citizens 
receiyed the announcement with ntter silence and great tribulation, 
said the historian, bat hai)pily a few weeks afterwards James left the 
kingdom. The Corporation came back in due form, and James retained 
the thousand pounds. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch also said a few words. He was of opinion 
that the charters were of the greatest importance, and he urged the 
Corporation to have the seals on them repaired, in order that they 
might remain as proofs of their genuineness and authenticity : when 
the seal was lost the charter was mutilated to a great extent. 

Major Lambert gave an explanation as to the city plate. The silver 
plates and dishes dated back to the reign of Charles II. There was 
a good silver tankard of William and Mary, and a fine fish-knife. He 
described the three small maces, which he remarked had a great 
identity with those at Southampton, which possessed eight. One of 
the maces was of the reign of Henry YIII, another Elizabethan, and 
the great mace was of the time of Charles 11. The silver cup given to 
Oxford in the reign of Charles II was a very choice piece of plate, but 
the best of all was the gold cup. It was presented hj the Duke of 
Buckingham. There was no inscription about it that he could see, 
but they knew James I had a favourite, Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, 
from whom he thought the cup probably came. A large sum of money 
must have been expended in producing such an excellent vessel. He 
spoke of the rarity of gold vessels. He knew of one or two, but they 
were sacramental. This was a loving-cup of gold, which it was said 
was difficult to work perfectly. This cup was valuable ; they had 
nothing of the kind in London. Oxford possessed great treasures, and 
he did not think there was any other corporation, excepting South- 
ampton, which had such a grand collection of plate. He had been 
requested to return the best thanks of the British Archaeological 
Society to the authorities of Oxford for the kind reception which the 
members had experienced. If at any time they could afford informa- 
tion which might be required as to any of the old documents, it would 
be most readily given. 

The Mayor having replied, 

Mr. Laxton proposed a vote of thanks to the Vice-Chan cellor, the 
Warden of Merton, the President of Magdalen, Sir Henry Acland, 
and other members of the University who had assisted in the aiTange- 
ments. He remarked that at one time it was a question whether they 
should proceed with the Congress or not, owing to the death of Lord 
Carnarvon, the President for the year. It was left to the gentlemen 
in Oxford who had kindly assisted to say whether the arrangements 
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should go on. The Vice-Chancellor and others considered the ques- 
tion, and determined that the meeting should be held. The gathering, 
he was pleased to say, was one of the most successful of the many 
Congresses that had taken place. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Councillor Carver, on behalf of the citizens, expressed their gratifi- 
cation and pleasure at welcoming the Association to Oxford, and 
especially their thanks to the Earl of Winchilsea for taking tho chair 
at the opening meeting, and for the excellent, eloquent, and interesting 
address which he delivered. He was sure they all felt grateful to him, 
and would feel renewed interest in the buildings of Oxford which the 
noble Earl so ably described. They were proud of their city, and they 
were glad to have this opportunity of welcoming to it gentlemen who 
could appreciate its beauties, and understood its antiquities. 

Mr. Cates wished to express their obligations to the Local Com- 
mittee and the Local Honorary Secretaries for their efforts to make 
the Congress a success. Unfortunately, from circumstances they all 
regretted, Mr. Glasson had not been able to attend the meeting and 
put the finishing touch on the arrangements. They were greatly 
obliged to Mr. Hurst for the information he had given them, and his 
continued presence amongst them. Their best thanks were also due 
to Mr. Bruton and Mr. Drinkwater. It was something like twenty- 
five years since he had the privilege of being shown over a great part 
of Oxford by Mr. Bruton. The pleasure of those days had always 
lived in his memory, and had been renewed by the kindness and 
assistance they had received from him on this occasion. Not the least 
interesting or valuable paper read at their meetings was that by Mr. 
Bruton on the ancient walls of the city. They had generally been 
well favoured, and the meeting had given the utmost satisfaction to 
all who had taken part in it. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bruton briefly acknowledged the compliment on behalf of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Biich proposed a vote of thanks to the Clergy of the Diocese, 
who had kindly thrown open their churches for the inspection of the 
members of the Association. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Bruton, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
the Hon. Secretaries. 

Mr. Wright briefly responded, and the Congress separated shortly 
afterwards. 

Three extra days were arr&nged : on Monday, 14th July, the mem- 
bers assembled in tho Hall of Queen's College. Mr. Hurst had been 
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asked to speak. A yisifc was aflerwards paid to Corpos Christi Col- 
lege. In these colleges an inspection of the old plate and relics had 
been conrteoasly promised. Afterwards the party proceeded to St. 
Mary's Church, ander the gaidance of the Bev. E. S. Ffoalkes, Vicar. 
Later in the day the party assembled in the Hall of Wadham College* 
and proceeded to St. John's College. 

On Tuesday, 15th July, the arrangements were that the members 
and visitors should proceed to Stanton Harcourt, through Curonor 
and Eynsham. At Stanton Haroourt, hospitality had been kindly 
offered to the party by W. P. Walsh, Esq., and Mrs. Porter. After- 
wards the party proceeded vid New Bridge to Abingdon, where the 
remains of the Prior's House, now a brewery belonging to Q. H. Mor- 
rell, Esq., and those of the ancient Abbey close by, would be yisited, 
by the kind permission of the owner. The Churches of St. Helen and 
St. Nicholas, to be also inspected, and the return to Oxford made by 
Badley and Kennington. 

On Wednesday, 16th July, the party proceeded by the steamer 
down the River Thames to Reading, in time for a train by the Great 
Western Railway to Paddington. 
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VroceeUings of tfie ^ssociaUon^ 



Wednesday, 7th January 1891. 
J. W. Gboveb, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Mb. E. p. L. Bbogk, F.S.A., H(m. Sec, exhibited photographs of three 
stones, which were described by Mr. F. D. Lindlej, of Ancaster, as 
follows : " I send the photograph of the three stones I foand. They 
are made from the soft Ancaster stone; not safficiently hard, one 
wonld think, for corn-grinding. They were about 100 yards east of 
the Camp, 3 fl. below the surface, mixed np with bamt earth, char- 
coal, fragments of pottery, animal-bones, small deer-horns, small lamp 
molten lead, pieces of backhorn, apparently part of a knifo-haft. I 
dag a trench some 30 yards long. I found at the same depth, at few 
feet intervals, patches of burnt soil and charcoal, and a rough, rubble- 
stone grave, the only stone worked, being a small one, hollowed out 
to contain the head. The whole of the ground had every appearance 
of having been disturbed. The three stones in photograph lying any 
way. The depth of the bowl is about 6 ins. in centre." 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, laid on the table a yariety 
of antiquities forwarded to the Association by Mr. J. W. Bodger of 
Peterborough. They consist of — 1, coin of Antigonus Gonatus ; 2, coin 
of Heliocles; 3, coin of Tenedos; 4, two, Faustina and Tetricus, from 
the Cross Keys foundation- walls; 5, two Roman coins from Castor, 
Drnsus, etc. ; 6, two coins, Constantius and Diocletianus, dug up in 
Eastgate, Peterborough ; 7, bronze needle dug up in Cowgate ; 8, two 
brooches (P), Peterborough ; 9, thimble ; 10, bell and hook, Minster 
Gateway, Peterborough ; 11, key, Cross Keys : 12, bone knife, Bridge 
Street. 

Mr. Brock exhibited a collection of casts and impressions of seals, 
including several of the city and see of Canterbury. 

Mr. J. H. Macmichael exhibited a large series of antiquities from 
recent London excavations. They range from Roman times to the 
seventeenth century. Among them were — Early Siegburg canette- 
shaped jug, 9 in. high, narrow towards the mouth. Austin Friars, 
1890. — Mug (small) of Rockingham ware, 4 in. high, 7^ in. circum- 
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ference ; one handle only. Great Bell Alley, 1890. — Bronze spigot 
from a well on the site of Sir William Drary's hoase, Drnry Lane, 
1890. — Roman key. Barge Yard. — Phial of Roman glass, pointed at 
base, 5 in. long. Basingball Street, 1 890. — Roman knife-handle, bone, 
3^ in. : incised lines, three one side, and fonr the other ; square, with 
bevelled edges. — Seventeenth century pastry-cutter (presumably) from 
the site of Sir Theodore Mayerne's house, St Martin's Lane, physi- 
cian to James I. — Roman glass bead. Great Swan Alley. — Roman nail, 
18 in. long (a rare length). Copthall Avenue. — Roman oil-cruse {gut- 
tus)^ annnlated surface, 5 J in. high. Austin Friars. — Venetian glass 
bottle, cerulean blue tinted, ribbed globular; long* neck, broken off; 
9 J in. circumference. — Bronze ring, flat, 2 in. diam. Upper Thames 
Street, Roman level. — Roman spear-head, perfect, dredged at Wands- 
worth, 16^ in. long. — Torso of Roman soldier (sagittarius), 18 in., 
dredged at Hammersmith, 1890. — Roman steelyard beam, bronze. 
Austin Friars. — Iron gouge. Austin Friars. — Roman amphora-stopper. 
Upper Thames Street. — Portion of another steelyard-beam, bronze. — 
Bronze buckle, 4 in, wide, 2 in. across. Upper Thames Street. — Calthrop 
for wounding the feet of horses in cavalry attacks. Barge Yard. — 
Bronze coin, first brass, of Antoninus Pius ; another of his wife (second 
brass), Faustina the Elder. Both found together at Austin Friars, 1890. 
— Roman knife and chisel. Austin Friars, 1890. — Roman compasses. 
Barge Yard. — First brass of Galba ; on reverse, in hands of execu- 
tioner, with soldiers around. — Iron nail, Roman, 5^ in. long. Copt- 
hall Avenue. — Bone knife, 6J in. Aldermanbury. — Bone fork, 4} in.. 




Ancient Knife. 

pronged, as if to match, but found in St. Martin's Lane. — Roman 
harrow-tooth. Austin Friars. 

Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A., of Rochester, announced his discovery, at 
Plumstead, Kent, of a so-called " Dene-Hole", about 60 by 40 ft., con- 
taining bones of the Bos longifrofis^ deer, pig, horned sheep or goat, 
weasel, polecat, and stoat ; also Roman ficiUia of Black Upchurch 
ware, a square-shouldered sheep-bell of Roman times, and a knife. 
Human remains were found in this pit or cave. 

Mr. Payne also exhibited a very large collection of finely drawn 
antiquities, and read a paper upon them, entitled " Mr. Henry Bur- 
den's Local Collection at Blandford, Dorsetshire." They consist of 
palsBolithic implpments and bronze weapons. The paper has been 
printed at pp. 60-03. 
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Wednesday, 21st Jan. 1891. 
J. W. Grovee, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the donors of the following 
presents to the Library : — 

To the Author, for " The Prymer, or Prayer-Book of the Lay People 
in the Middle Ages." By Henry Littlehales. Longmans, 1891. 
To the Society, for •* Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archffiological Society", vol. xiv, 2, 1889-90 ; and to the same 
Society for " Analysis of the Domesday Survey of Gloucester- 
shire", by Charles S. Taylor. 

„ „ for " The Royal Institute of British Architects : Trans- 
actions", vol. vi. New Series. Fifty-sixth year. London, 1890. 

„ „ for " Collections Historical and Archaeological relating 
to Montgomeryshire", vol. xxiv, Part HI. 

„ „ for ** Zeitschrift der historischen Vereins fiir Nieder- 
sachsen." Jahrg., 1890 ; Hannover, 1890, 

Mr. J. H. Macmichael exhibited a collection of antiquities from 
recent excavations in London, viz., — 

Two medisBval bone skates, fastened to the foot with a thong or cord 
which passed through the hole at the toe, and secured with a plu^ 
driven into the hole at the heel-end. The skater then propelled him- 
self with an iron-shod pole, said to be still in use in Sweden. Described 
by Fitz-Stephen (earliest mention). Made from the tibia or leg-bone 
of the horse. Their origin is, according to Strutt, untraceable. 

Thrift-box. The orifice in the thrift-boxes of this shape, which is 
that most commonly found, was horizontal, but much narrower, owing 
to the thinner coins, than the aperture in the modern and less prettily 
named money-box. It was impossible to open these earthen vessels 
without breaking them ; consequently they are very rare indeed un- 
fi-actured. There is a good example showing the aperture, but broken 
in other parts, in the British Museum ; and an illustration of the posi* 
tion of the orifice is given in a note (4) to the fifth Act of *' Bomeo and 
Juliet", Halliweirs Shakespeare, folio. 

Lambeth- Del ft kidney paste-jar (pdte a la reine), and small, bowl- 
shaped salve-pot. Both dug up at Great Newport Street, 

Greek lecythos, fifth century B.C., painted earthenware. Found in a 
well on the site of the New Admiralty. 

Cup, upper part glazed (1728). Dug up in Charing Cross Road. 

Collection of figured Samian ware. All found in London. 
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Norman draaglitsman or "table-man", made from walros-insk. 
Fcund in Barge Yard. Design, apparently, of dragon entwined with 
other object or objects. 2^ in. diameter, | in. in depth. 

They come from an old house situated behind 210 and 211 Picca^ 
dilly, dating, undoubtedly, from the Stuart period, when Piccadilly 
was first built as a street, extending no further than Sackville Street. 

Mr, C. Lynam, of Stoke-upon-Trent, read a paper on *^The Font at 
Lapley, Staffordshire", and exhibited drawings and squeezes of the 
subjects upon it. It is hoped that the paper will be printed hereafter. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., Eon, Sec,, read a paper contributed 
by Dr. S. Russell Forbes, of Rome, on the " Discovery of Etruscan 
Temples at Faleria", illustrated with photographs. It will be printed 
in a future Number of the Journaly if possible. 



Wednesday, 4th February 1891. 

W. DE Gray Birch, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Sec, in the Chair. 

Arthur Gates, Esq., was elected a Vice-President, 
The following members were elected : 

J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, 22 Con- 
naught Place, W. 
James Lang, Esq., 9 Crown Gardens, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : 

To the Author, for "Notes on a Finnish Boat preserved in Edinburgh." 

By David MacRitchie, F.S.A.Scot. 
To the Society, for "Proceedings of the Warwickshire Field Club." 

Eighty-fourth Annual Report. 1889. 
„ „ for "Archasologia Cambrensis", Fifth Series, No. 29. 

Mr. J. M. Wood exhibited an amphora-handle inscribed o antoni... 
found outside the Roman wall of Colchester, together with Samian 
fragments bearing elegant and elaborate designs. 

Mr. Way pointed out that they were almost identical with patterns 
of Samian finds in London. 

Mr. R. E.^Way exhibited a variety of antiquities, including a carved 
nutcracker in form of a man's £ace, seventeenth century ; a crucible 
found at the corner of Godliman Street, St. Paul's ; and a perforated 
cannon-ball found in a field at Templeton, near Tiverton, Devon. 
During the civil war this town and neighbourhood were the scene of 
many a severe struggle between the Cavaliers and Roundheads. At 
first the Parliamentarians took possession of the town, but in 1643 were 
driven out by the Royalists. In 1644 Charles I entered it in person. 
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Oa October 15tb, 1645, Fairfax and Massej, with a coDsiderable army, 
marcbed from Gollampton, and recap tared the town and castle with- 
oat macb difficaltj. Cromwell soon afterwards joined tbem, and com- 
pleted tbe conqaest of tbe West. 

Mr. J. H. Macmicbael read a paper on " Tbe Traders' Signs of 
London", and exhibited several old signs, kindly lent by Mr. H. S. 
Gaming, Y.P., for tbe illustration of tbe paper, wbicb, it is boped, will 
be printed hereafter. 



Wednesday, 18th February 1891. 
J. W. Grovbr, Esq., F.S.A., in the Ghair. 

Tbe following members were elected : 

Jas. H. Macmicbael, Esq., Spike Honse, Hammersmith, W. 

Geo. A. Touch, G.A., 47 Goldbnrst Terrace, Finchley Road, N.W. 
L. Richard H. J. Qarney, Esq., Northrepps Hall, Norwich 

The following Honorary Correspondents were elected : 

James Lindley, Esq., Ancaster 

Rev. J. H. Duke, Steviiigton Reciory, Beds. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors of tbe 
following presents to tbe Library : 

To the Society^ for " Transactions of the Salisbury Field Glub", vol. i. 
Part I. 
„ „ for " Transactions of tbe Glasgow Archseological Society*', 
New Series, vol. i ; New Series, vol. i, Part IV ; Report for 1890. 

Mr. R E. Way exhibited a variety of antiquities found near High 
Street, Southwark. Among them a glass ampulla, or lachrymatory ; 
a pyriform pot of rough, reddish, yellow ware ; a Roman lamp ; a sau- 
cer of coarse Samian style ; potter's stamp in tbe centre, illegible ; a 
vase or pot of black ware ; a pewter pass-counter marked " Yaux- 
hall .1." 

Mr. R. Hewlett, F.S.A., exhibited a fragment of ancient wall paper 
printed from woodblock, and hand-painted, and a piece of a Bellarmine. 
The following communication was read : — 

" The Maid's Head Hotel, Norwich, from which I show a piece of 
old wall-paper, is a very ancient hostelry. It is mentioned in the PaS' 
ton Letters J Sir John Paston writing, in November 1472, to Margaret 
Paston as follows respecting an intended visitor : ' I praye yon make 

him goode cheer and iff it be so that he tarye it were best to 

sctie his horse at tbe Maydes Hedde and I shall be content for their 
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expenses.' The Norwich Mayoralty Conrt Roll for 1585 contains a 
reference to it ; and it may be traced in records through the seven- 
teenth century, and down to the present time. The site on which it 
stands is a very ancient one, and my friend who lent mo these objects 
has made excavations in the garden of the hoase next door, and has 
traced, down to 10 ft. below the soil, some ancient walls which he 
believes belong to the old bishop's house which Blomefield says stood 
where the Hotel now stands. 

'* There is a Norman capital in one of the cellars, whether in situ, 
or imported as a convenient stone, no one can say ; bat iu the present 
coffee-room there is an ancient, open fire-place ; elsewhere there is an 
oak' framed window which architects say is fifteenth century work; 
and in the basement there are arches and fragments such as prove at 
least the antiqnity of the site. 

" The piece of wall-paper is curious ; but I give no guess as to its 
age. I rather ask for opinions. The piece of a grey- beard, or Bellar- 
mine, which came from a depth of 10 ft. in the garden of the house 
next door, is of course of only seventeenth century date ; but the orna- 
mentation, especially a band of leaf-ornament, is singularly good. 

'* Later on further excavations are to be made, and if any good 
results, my friend Mr. Bye will, I am sure, let me show here whatever 
may turn np." 

A paper was read entitled 

Discoveries at Mitchbldean. 
bt alfred c. frter, ph.d., m.a. 

An interesting discovery was made at Mitcheldean, in Gloucester- 
shire, in May 1890. This find consisted of a roughly formed flint 
knife, 2^ in. long ; a small flint saw, 3 in. in length, and serrated on 
one side ; and a broken earthenware handle. These articles were 
found among a quantity of charcoal, about 10 ft. from the surface, near 
the Wilderness Cement Works. They were all resting on a long layer 
composed of pebbles and small pieces of brown hematite ore. The 
10 ft. of red marl above had evidently been washed down from the 
higher ground at a later period. 

'^Any objects found in this neighbonrhood are of interest, for Mitchel- 
dean is only a few miles distant from the ancient Ariconium, — a sta- 
tion between Glcavum and Magna Castra, — which was, doubtless, 
destroyed by fire after the Romans had evacuated Britain. The ground 
to the west of this ancient station is often called Cinder Hill. There 
may be found a mass of scorisB just below the surface, remains of 
smelting fui*naces perhaps tracing up to Roman times, and at work 
till the last century. At various periods urns, statues, vases, and fibulsB, 
have been discovered, and in the reign of George II pieces of bronze 
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and many coins were nnearthed. These discoveries are alluded to bj 
the poet Phillips : 

" this fair city fell, of which the name 

Suryivea alone ; nor is there found a mark 

'W hereby the curious passenger may learn 

Her ample site, save coins and mouldering urns.** 

Ariconium was the centre of several Homan roads, — 1, from Glou- 
cester to Ross ; 2, to Monmouth^ crossing the Wye below Goodrich. 
There was a shoi^t cut to the Roman road running north from Mon- 
mouth to Shrewsbury, through Kenchester, joining Weston with Ken- 
chest er, and passing by Fownhope. 

A second paper was then read on " Syllabubs and Syllabub- Vessels", 
by H. S. Cuming, Esq., V.P., F.S.A.Scot., which we hope may be 
printed hereafter. 

Wednesday, 4th March 1891. 

J. W. Grover, Esq., V.P., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The following elections were duly announced : 

Rev. F. H. J. McCormick, F.S.A.Scot., St. George's, Derby 
Arthur B. Prowse, Esq., M.D., for the Bristol Literary and Philo- 
sophic Club. 

J. W. Grover, Esq., F.S.A., was appointed a Vice-President. 

A. Oliver, Esq., and R. Bagster, Esq., were appointed Members of 
Council ; and Dr. A. Fryer, Local Member of Council for Gloucester- 
shire. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the author, for " Etnologia 
Italica: Etruschi." By Ferd. Borsari. 8vo. 1891. 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk of York, conveying a cordial 
invitation by the Corporation to the Association to hold a Congress in 
that city during the summer. 

Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., exhibited a gilded bronze cup or vase, the 
work of Peter Archambo (1720-50), found, a few years ago, concealed 
in the raflers of the " Golden Cup", 12 Coventry Street, Haymarket^ 
when undergoing repair. 

Mr. B. P. L. Brock, F.S.A., H&n. Sec.^ exhibited a fragment of a fine 
Roman tessellated pavement fonnd not far from Cirencester, showing 
the rough concrete bedding overlaid with finer grouting previous to 
the arrangement of the pattern-cubes of varions colours. 

The Chairman exhibited a large series of Romano-British antiquities 
recently found in London during excavations on various sites. The 
objects, chiefly of small size, consisted of fragments of pillar-moulded 
glass vessels, bone skates, bronze keys, And fihulcB and styli, rings, 
chains for securing slave-children, and bone handles of unknown use. 
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Mr. H. Prigg, of Bary St. Edmunds, exhibited the following ob- 
jects, which were found within a limited area on West Stow Heath, 
near Bury St Edmunds, and not very far from the site of the exten- 
sive Anglo-Saxon cemetery to which reference has on more than one 
occasion been made in the pages of this Journal (vols, xxxiii, p. 268 ; 
xxxvii, p. 152). 

Specimens of the ware found in and about a Roman potter's kiln 
examined June 1890. They consisted of portions of a shallow bowl 
resembling a soup-plate, of from 9 to 11 J in. diameter, in fine grey, 
buff, and brown pottery, having their flat rims ornamented with slips 
of various colours in oblique lines, Vandykes, and intersecting circles ; 
also parts of two smaller and deeper cups or bowls, in fine light red 
)K>ttery, ornamented externally with circles and lines of darker slip. 
Mr. Prigg remarked that this ware, both for form and ornamentation, 
was entirely new to him in the district. 

In the same kiln, which was the fifth discovered on West Stow 
Heath, ampullar of large size, in buff pottery, were also fired. The age 
of the ware was indicated by the finding, in the ashes of the kiln, of 
two small brass coins of Constant! us of the Gloria type. 

A series of objects of domestic use, etc., found in the numerous 
rubbish-pits intersected in the recent work of leveling the Heath, 
nearly all of which appeared to be of Saxon age, from the many frag- 
ments of characteristic pottery, etc., discovered in them, viz., a bronze, 
winged fibula, 5 in. long, of the usual Anglian type ; the curved handle 
of a comb, in bone, with iron rivets, and decorated with incised lines 
and concentric circles ; a delicately formed comb-case of thin plates of 
bone, 5f in. long by a little under 1 in. in breadth. It is ornamented 
with marginal, incised lines and concentric circles, singly and in 
groups. A bone spindle- whorl, 1| in. in diameter, bearing similar 
ornament ; two stout pins of bone or ivory, pointed at both ends, and 
finely polished. They are respectively 6| and 3} in. long. Two pin- 
cers of polished bone ; and an arrow or lance-head of stag's horn, hol- 
lowed to receive the shafb ; a slickstone of some slaty rock, triangular, 
with a curved edge ; a small hone or rub-stone ; and a much disco- 
loured, rough-edged arrow-point of flint ; four examples of clay loom- 
weights, part of a deposit of sixteen found in a more or less broken 
condition, further on the Heath, at about 18 in. below the surface. 
They vary from 3| to 4| in. in diameter, and from 1 J to 2 in. thick ; 
I'oughly circular, nearly flat on their lower, but rounded off on tho 
upper, surfaces. Each has a central hole, 1} in. in width, and are formed 
of pottery of a coarse, friable kind, ruddy in colour. Most of them 
exhibit grooves on the margin of the central hole, caused, no doubt, 
by the friction of the cord by which they were attached to the warp- 
threads in weaving, to give them the requisite tension. Similar ob- 
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jecis, m baked clay, Lave been found elsewhere in England and in the 
pile-dwellings of Robenhaasen and Wangen. 

Mr. Prigg also exhibited one of those remarkable, decorated balls, 
formed in a hard cement, of fonr colonrs, of which only a few examples 
have hitherto been fonnd in this country. An extended notice of these 
curious objects will, it is hoped, appear in the Journal. 

The following communication from Mr. T. H. Cole, of 59 Cambridge 
Road, Hastings, was read : — 

" Towards the end of January, the masons engaged in fitting up a 
tablet to the memory of one of our medical men. Dr. Gabb, in St. 
Clement's Church, came upon a singular discovery, which it seems 
suitable to communicate to the British Archaeological Association. 

*' The tablet was to be placed on the wall of the north aisle of the 
church ; and it was found that a large flint stone in the face of the 
wall was loose. This was accordingly removed, when it was seen to 
occupy and to bar the entrance to a hollow in the wall, aboat eight 
inches high, eight inches wide, and about two feet deep ; and in this 
was found a skull. Dr. Shorter, a medical man, the churchwarden, 
who was with me, gave it as his opinion that it was a man's. Part 
of the lower jaw was wanting, but portions were fonnd which had per- 
haps fallen off, and there were several teeth more or less decayed. 
The mason gave it as his opinion that the skull must have been placed 
there at the time the wall was built, as there was a slab over the cavity 
that could hardly have been introduced later. 

" The church was originally on another site ; but the old edifice 
being undermined by the sea, was destroyed in 1236. In 1286, a piece 
of ground was granted to the Abbot of Fecamp, to enable him to bnild 
a new church of St. Clement's at a safe distance from the sea. This 
church was accordingly built ; but hardly any trace of the architecture 
of that period is visible. This is perhaps accounted for by the circum- 
stance that the town was destroyed by fire on several occasions between 
1360 and 1380 by the French ; and this church in particular having 
suffered was rebuilt in the latter year. The style accords with this 
date, being very early perpendicular. Therefore, the skull may have 
been placed in the wall at this time, 1386. 

" Have similar occurrences been met with ; and if so, does any 
particular meaning attach ) The Incumbent, the Rev. H. B. Foyster, 
has ordered the skull to be replaced, with a document stating the cir- 
cumstances under which it was discovered. There were also the re- 
mains of an iron knife, so decayed that it gave way to the slightest 
touch, and was in fact already in pieces." 

A letter was also read from M. Marius Surgard, of St. Mddurd-en- 
Galles, near Bordeaux, relating to recently excavated remains of the 
earliest period of the English domination in Aquitaine. They consist 
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of horseshoes, golden and copper ornaments and clasps, a knife, spear- 
head, keys, dagger-handles, and a spar. 

Mr. R. B. Way exhibited a Lambeth-Delft china syllabnb-yessel 
recently found in the Borough. It bears the initials and date, c^s 1667. 
Mr. Way also exhibited a flint ball of unknown date, and a Massachn- 
sets shilling. Obv., masathysets in ; rev., new . England . an . doh . 
1652. XII. 

Mr. A. Oliyer exhibited seven old Dutch tiles bearing a variety of 
devices, from a house in Whitechapel Road, and a whetstone. 

The Rev. Harry Baber, M.A., Vicar of Ramsbury, Wilts., read a 
paper on " Sketch of the Parish of Ramsbury." It is hoped that it 
will be printed hereafter. 

Mr. J. H. Macmichael read a continuation of his paper on the Medi- 
eval Trade-Signs of London. This was illustrated with several draw- 
ings of great merit by Mr. Barrett, and it is hoped that this also will 
be printed hereafter in the Jovrnal. 



Wednesday, 18th March 1891. 
J. W. Grover, Esq., V.P., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

R. B. Barrett, Esq., Towyn, Santos Road, Wandsworth, was duly 
appointed to be Hon. Corresponding Member. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library : — 

To W. Oeorge, Esq., for " Thomas Chatterton and the Vicar of Temple 
Church, Bristol", A.D., 1768-1770 ; "Richard of Cirencester on 
the Ancient State of Britain"; '* Handel's Messiah, when first 
performed in Bristol"; and " The de Chedder Family of Bristol 
and Cheddar." By W. George. 

To the Society, for " Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don," Second Series, vol.xiii, No. 11. 
„ „ for " ArchflBological Journal", vol., xlvii, No. 188, 1890. 
„ „ " The Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland." No. 4, vol. i. Fifth Series, 1890. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock exhibited a collection of Roman and mediaeval 
fictilia, including Samian vessels stamped OF vita and gara . . . , green 
glazed and buff glazed fragments ; a spoutc ^outh in form of an 
animal's head, finely glazed, from Bucklersbury ; and a carved wood 
chair-leg, perhaps Roman, found with a hollow stick at a great depth, 
with Samian fragments. 

Mr. J. H. Macmichael exhibited a Horn, and road the following 
notes: 
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The Sneeshin-Horn. 
The Scotch snaff-mnll or " sneeshin-horu", made generally from the 
small end of a tup's horn, but sometimes of wood, is remarkable for its 
extraordinary capacity compared with that of the ordinary snuff-box, 
and seems to have been a development in this respect, hand-in-glove 
with the excess of snuff-taking which characterised the growth of the 
custom in Scotland, where it is vulgarly known also as the " snnff- 
miir\ the latter word, says Jamieson's Etymological Dictionary^ being 
radically derived from the Icelandic meZ-ta, to beat. The etymology of 
the word, then, is not to be sought in the Gallic " Maoll", a mull, a pro- 
montory, as the " Mull of Kiutyre"; or, perhaps, the wish of the High- 
lander might be traced to it, who desired nothing more in life than a 
Ben Lomond of snuff and a Loch Lomond of whiskey. The tobacconist's 
Highlander is generally represented with this horn-mull in his left 
hand ; and one instance of this occurs outside a tobacconist's shop in 
Tottenham Court Road. Mr. H. Syer Cuming has been so good as to 
lend for inspection the example upon the table. Any one who ven- 
tured to use this mull would probably become the victim of a prac- 
tical joke as a reward for his temerity, for attached to it is a formid- 
able iron, tweezer-fashioned, bifurcated implement, seven inches long, 
each prong terminating with a snuff-spoon, the bowls of both spoons 
being perforated in accordance with a later refinement in the cus- 
tom, for the purpose of rendering inhalation of the brain-refreshing 
pungent more easy. But the vicious character of the joke is painfully 
evident when one attempts to press together the two parts forming 
the handle, for each part has a hole through which a sharp point at 
once penetrates the fingers which hold it. As the mull was of common 
use, they are seldom seen otherwise than quite plain ; but if a person 
of consequence carried one, says Mr. Fairholt, a variety of small 
articles wQre attached, namely, a hammer, a bodkin, a rake, and a 
hare's foot for brushing particles from the nose. 

A communication was read on the 

Composition of a Roman Mortar found at Oloucester. 

bt alfred 0. frter, ph.d., m.a. 

During the summer of 1890 a tessellated pavement was unearthed 
while excavating for the foundations of the new Guildhall at Glou- 
cester. A small piec^^he mortar under this tessellated pavement 
was submitted to a chemical analysis. It was fairly hard and 
thoroughly hydraulic, and when examined under the microscope it 
was found to consist of a white, or rather pink, coloured matrix, 
cementing together fragments of burnt clay (crushed bricks, tiles, or 
pottery) on puzzolana of a bright red or reddish brown colour, and 
1891 7 
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rounded grains of pure colourless quartz-sand, very much resembling 
the standard cement-testing sand from Leigh ton Buzzard, or some 
coarse sea sands derived from quartz rocks. The sand was quartz, not 
flint. The matrix consisted almost entirely of carbonate of lime with 
a very small trace of hydrate and a little magnesia. 

The following is the empirical analysis : — Lime, 11.20 per cent. ; 
magnesia, 1.82 ; alumina, 12.92 ; oxide of iron, 6.58 ; silica (pure 
quartz sand), 26.71; combined silica, 21.04; sulphuric anhydride, 
trace ; carbon dioxide, 8.62 ; water, 10.60 ; alkalies, 0.51. 

The water present was nearly all, if not all, hydroscopic, and was 
readily given off. The rational composition of this and other ancient 
mortars can only be to a very great extent mere guess-work, and every 
one may have a different theory. 

Was puzzolana used in the manufacture of this and other ancient 
Roman mortars found in this country p This is an interesting ques- 
tion, but difficult to be answered. 

The puzzolana found in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, near Naples, 
is the product of volcanic eruptions, and has this composition :•— 
Silica, 45.56 ; alumina, 14.24 ; lime, 8.94 ; magnesia, 3.90 ; oxides of 
iron and titanium, 11.02; alkalies and volcanic substances, 5.70; 
water, 10.64. 

When the Romans extended their sway into Germany they found 
deposits similar to those at Puteoli, to which the name of trass has 
been given, and these quarries near Bonn have been worked ever since 
that period. Trass or tarras is of volcanic origin, like ptixzolana, and 
gives indications of having been thrown out by the burning mountain 
of Eifel. 

Did the Romans import puzzolana or trass for the manufacture of 
mortars in our island ? In 1888, Mr. John Spiller, P.C.S., examined 
the mortar in the fine piece of Roman wall discovered when the 
foundations of the new Post Office of St. Martin-le-Grand were exca- 
vated. He published the result of his labours in the Chemical News 
(vol. Iviii, p. 289), and he suggested that perhaps the Romans used a 
puzzolana in compounding their mortar. Mr. Spiller was led to form 
this conclusion because he found nearly 11 per cent, of soluble silica. 
It might, however, have resulted from long contact of plain sand and 
lime. It is interesting to note that a sample of mortar from the square 
Roman bath at Bath contained fully as much silica as the mortar from 
the Roman wall found in London. 

Dr. Fryer also announced that an interesting discovery has recently 
been made in the south porch of St. Mary R^dcliff Church, Bristol. 
On the east side of the inner doorway it was noticed that a large stone 
in one of the niches had evidently been inserted for the purpose of 
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filling up a hole in the wait. This was removed, and it is now evident 
that this is the place where the bowl of holy water formerly stood. It 
appears to have rested on a small pillar, which still remains beneath. 
There is no evidence to show when the bowl was destroyed. 

Mr. B. E. Way exhibited a collection of miscellaneous objects 
recently exhnmed in the Borough. Among them some Samian frag- 
ments repaired in Roman time by leaden rivets; a golden-ooloared 
glazed bowl, small glass bottle containing quicksilver ; spoons, coins of 
Domitian and Antoninus, styli, needles, a small red ware cup with 
incised ornaments, and an elegant Greek csnochoe, yellow ware. 

Mr. A. Oliver exhibited sketches of — 1, a stone tablet formedy in 
Inner Temple Lane, Fleet Street : at present deposited in the Stores 
of the Inner. Temple. The sketch was made in 1844. The tablet 
measured about 5 ft. by 3 ft., and bore these initials and date, T. E. P., 
1657, with a shield placed between. These initials are those of the 
Treasurer at that time, viz., Edmund Prideaux. I am indebted to 
H. Lawrence, Esq., Sub-Treasurer, for the following information as to 
Edmund Prideaux : *^ Edmund Prideaux, of Ford Abbey, Thorncombe, 
Devon, second son of Sir Edmuud Prideaux, Bart, a Bencher ; M.A. 
Camb. and Oxford, July 1625 ; adm. 1615, called 1623 ; T. 1648-59; 
M.P. Lyme, 1640-53; Commissioner of the Great Seal; A G. Post- 
master-General ; Recorder of Exeter. 'A good Chancery man.' Died 
Aug. 19, 1659." 

2. A cut red brick tablet formerly at 3 King Court, Minorles. The 
house on which this tablet was placed was pulled down in 1881, when 
the railway-line was made between Aldgate and the Mansion House. 
At top was a semicircular pediment, and in the middle of the tablet, 
under the pediment, these initials, W. I. F., 1695, a heart being placed 
between the letters I. F. At the sides were sprays of foliage. A small 
stringcourse was underneath. 

Mr. C. Davis exhibited some silver coins of the City of Zutphen. 

Mr. Macmichael concluded the reading of his paper on the Traders* 
Signs of London. 

Mr. C. H. Compton read a paper entitled, *^ The Acquisition of 
Lothian by Northumbria" ; by Miss Bussell. It will be published 
hereafter in the Journal, 
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Antiquarian Intelligence^ 

Stafford in Olden Times. By J. L, Cherbt. (Messl^ J. and C. 
Mort, Stafford.) — This is an attractive book, consisting of a reprint of 
extracts and articles npon historical and antiquarian subjects which 
have appeared from time to time in the Stafordshire Advertiser^ and 
illustrated with drawings, sketches, and photographs. Few incidents 
in the medisBvaT history of this important town have, we think, escaped 
the notice of Mr. Cherry, who has put together the material which he 
has gathered in a lucid and interesting manner. Among the points 
which recommend themselves most prominently as contributions of 
value to archsologists are Mr. C. Lynam's architectural account of 
St. Mary's ; the descriptions and illustration of the font at St. Mary's ; 
the Mayor's mace ; the extracts from the bailiffs', mayors', and church- 
wardens' accounts, in the seventeenth century ; the charters, arms, and 
seals of the borough ; the civil war ; St. Chad's Church ; the ecclesi- 
astical history of the parishes; and the Saxon and Norman coins 
struck at Stafford, written by Dr. Hildebrand and others, here en- 
graved for the first time. Many of the paragraphs which the editor has 
gleaned from scarce periodicals and other sources, are quaint and 
ludicrous. No one can peruse the volume without thanking the editor 
for such a dainty selection of extracts, which gives a faithful picture 
of the doings of the citizens and denizens of this ancient borough in the 
middle ages. The book is effectively produced, and the plates are 
evidently drawn by a skilled hand. 

The English He-discovery and Colonisation of America> By John B. 
and Marie A. Shipley. (Stock, London.) — If the theories and argu- 
ments, which are set forth in full detail in this little work, are sound 
and beyond refute, we must reject the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus as a myth, contrary to ascertained facts. It would be interesting 
to know what the American geographers and historians have to say 
upon these points. The authors may rest assured that, if their reason- 
ing is correct, the Americans will not be slow to cast aside the " dis- 
honest pretender" Columbus, and set up Leif Eriksou, of a.d. IOOO, in 
his place. We fear, however, that there is another side to much that 
has been advanced in this nicely printed little volume, which the 
general antiquary will peruse with pleasure, even if he fails at last to 
be converted to the authors' views. If Leif Erikson, the Icelander, 
really discovered America at the date alleged— which is quite possible 
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and reasonable— nothing practically nsefnl came of the fact; and 
Golnmbns, whether he was the first European discoverer or the second, 
was, at any rate, the first to gire a definite value to the means of 
reaching the American shores. "Vixere fortes ante Agamemnon", 
was a sentiment which will forcibly apply to this case, as to many 
others wherein it is sought to supplant the popular belief in heroes, or 
discoverers, in favour of a more remote predecessor in the same path. 

Old Cottage and Doviestic Architecture in South-west Surrey^ and Notes 
on the Early History of the Division, By Ralph Nevill, P.S.A^, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Second edition: Billing and Sons, Guildford.) Mr. 
Nevill has done good service, with his pencil and his pen, to the anti- 
quary, by exploring the south-west part of Surrey county, and pre- 
paring careful descriptions and drawings of the old timber-frame 
cottages and medisBval dwellings, and noting various details of domestic 
architecture to be met with in that district. And he has made his 
examination not one day too soon, for, he tells us, quite a number of 
his subjects have been destroyed or altered since the issue of his book, 
especially in that representative town, Godalming, which has con- 
tributed numerous examples to the series. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first deals with antiquarian and architectural details ; 
such as date, style, and plan ; the framing, chimneys, roofs, doors, and 
windows, and so forth. The date of those buildings appears to be for 
the most part of the latter half of the sixteenth and the early part of 
the seventeenth century ; a period when cottage-building was going 
on very extensively, not only in that part of the country under notice, 
but generally in England. Naturally, the plan of the oldest cottages 
was a rectangle, containing one room on each of two floors, and pro- 
bably a survival of a far older method of constructing a dwelling-place 
than we have any remaining examples of. A solid straight flight of 
stairs cut out of an oak-tree points, again, to an ancient, almost pre- 
historic, prototype ; and the newel stair may perhaps speak of a period 
when our remotest ancestors utilized hollow trees, and climbed up 
inside them by fixing a gyrating series of steps, the only possible 
means of arriving at the top. The timber framing:, or " post and 
panel" work, has been carefully studied by Mr. Nevill, who devotes 
a chapter to the explanation of its varieties. He deals also with the 
chimneys and roofs, discriminating the early and the later forms, and 
analysing their construction and proportions. The very large number 
of illustrations in the second part, which are artistically drawn, and 
have their antiquarian characteristics properly brought out, without 
that obscure, uncertain touch which so frequently mars amateur 
sketches of minor country and domestic architecture, will be found 
to reproduce very efiectively all the desired details of moulding, etc. 
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Many of the Surrey yillages have confcribtited charming specimens of 
the timbered manor house and cottage which Mr. Nevill loves to 
delineate, and does delineate so prettily. We give One example — that 
of Great Tangley Manor, which may stand as a specimen of the 
numerous examples with which the book is replete. The third part 
is devoted to the history of early settlements, before the Romans, 
during the Roman occupation, and during the Saxon rule. Some of the 
remarks which are founded on philological and etymological derivatives 
are not altogether in harmony with the present science of place-names, 
as, for example, that the word Litchfield commemorates a Saxon battle 




Tangley Manor. 

(p. 123). It has been lately shown that the usual connection of the word 
with Lie or Lichoman, a copse, is erroneous, and that the true signifi- 
cation of the first member of the name is Loitcoit, one of the cities of 
Britain mentioned by Nennius. The derivation of the name of Wool- 
lavington seems to be more reasonably derived from Wnlflafing-tun, 
the settlement of the descendants or votaries of Wulflaf, than connected, 
as Mr. Nevill suggests, with Wool=hill. — Mr. Nevill's companion 
volume on the Stroud District and Golden Valley, in Gloucestershire, 
Cottage and Domestic Architecture, is a work of a similar character, 
and illustrates many a nook and coiner forgotten by those writers on 
the subject who have preceded him. Here stone buildings seem in a 
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great measure to take the place of the timber-frame houses of Surrey. 
Owlpen Manor House and Moor Hall, Stroud, views of which have 
reached us, are excellent specimens of the kind of buildings which are 
to be met with in the West of England ; and the volume contains over 
fifty views, many of which, like those of Surrey, have appeared in the 
Builder of 1889 and 1890. We trust that the hope of seeing many 
other parts of the country eventually illustrated in the same way will 
be realised. This is an attractive sabject, and in many respects a new 
branch of archsBology, for it is replete in a wealth of details, which, if 
not of the very highest order, yet are well worthy of that comparative 




Moor Hall, Stroud. 

and appreciative study which the author has evidently brought to 
bear upon them. 

Testimonial to Mr. Thomas Morgan,— On the retirement of Mr. Thos. 
Morgan, F.S.A., V.P., from the office of Honorary Treasurer, on 
account of ill health, some of the members were desirous of presenting 
him with a testimonial as a memorial of his services to the Association 
for many years. Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., V.P., undertook the task 
of collecting the names of subscribers, which we have been requested 
to announce, viz. : — 

1891, Jan. 1.— W. de G. Birch, Esq., F.S.A., 10/6; W.Grover, Esq., 
F.S.A., 10/6; E. Rabson, Esq., 10/6; W. Payne, Esq., 10/6; C. Lynam, 
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Esq., 10/6; G. Lambert, Esq., P.SA., £1/1; G. Patrick, Esq., £1/1; 
Col. Bramble, 10/6; J. Bush, Esq., 10/6; C. Prankerd, Esq., 10/6; 
J. Roget, Esq., 10/6; Dr. Pben6, LL.D., F.S.A., 10/6; B. Winstone, 
Esq., 716; J. Dix, Esq., 10/6; John Reynolds, Esq., 10/6; B. Nathan, 
Esq., 10/6; W. Roofe, Esq., 10/6; Thos. Blashill, Esq., 10/6; Ernest 
Baker, Esq., F.S.A., per G. R. W., 10/6; Cecil Brent, Esq., F.S.A.,10/6; 
W. E. Hughes,Esq.,5/; Col.G. Adam8,F.S.A., perG. R.W.,10/6; A. Brent, 
Esq., 10/6; R. Douglas- Lithgow, Esq., F.S.A.,10/; J. M.Wood, Esq., per 
G. R. W., 10/6; Arthur Gates, Esq., 10/6; Allan Wjon, Esq., F.S.A., 
10/6; T. F. Peacock, Esq., 10/; G. R. Wright, Esq., F.S. A., 10/6; W. F. 
Laxton, Esq., F.S.A., 10/; C. H. Corapton, Esq., 10/; J. F. Mould, 
Esq., 10/6; R. Howlett, Esq, F.S. A., 10/; E. P. Loftus Brock, Esq., 
F.S.A., 10/6; Sir H. Dickenson, per G. R. W., £1/1; Sir G. Edwards, 
per G. R. W., 10/6; Rev. Curteis, per G. R. W., 10/6; Canon Sparrow 
Simpson, per G. R. W., 10/6; R. Bumard, Esq., per G. R. W., 10/6; 
J. H. Grain, Esq., per G. R. W., 10/ ; W. H. Rylands, Esq., per G. E. 
W., 10/6; W. H. Cope, Esq., F.S. A., £4 : in all, £26. 

The amount thus received was expended in the purchase of an 
antique silver inkstand, which, after the engraving of a suitable 
inscription recording the object of the testimonial, was presented to 
Mr. Morgan by Mr. Cope, in the name of the subscribers, in January. 

The Oldest Inscribed Stone in Cornwall. — At the last year's Visitation 
Court of the Archdeacon of Bodmin, the Rev. W. lago urged careful 
preservation of seemingly useless old stones upon which the lettering 
had become almost illegible. He pointed out that what one person 
could not read, another might be able to decipher, and some of these 
old records proved valuable and interesting when properly investi- 
gated. 

He mentioned that he had just discovered the very oldest inscrip- 
tion yet found upon any stone in Cornwall. It occurs on the face of 
a block of blue elvan used for the support of coffins in the eastern 
entrance of Tintagel churchyard. Being acquainted with all the 
most ancient inscriptions hitherto recognised in the county, be finds 
that this one, although it consists of only a few dim letters, surpasses 
them all in antiquity and historical value. The stone is of the class 
rightly or wrongly called "miliary". The Roman milestones, or mili- 
ary columns, usually gave much information about the contemporary 
ruling power. The Tintagel block is of this character. It is " the 
stone of Licinius", who reigned over the Roman empire, including 
Great Britain, a.d. 307. From Professor Hiibner's great work on 
such memorials it appears that hitherto no stone of Licinius has been 
brought to light in Great Britain ; the discovery of this will, there- 
fore, be specially hailed by antiquaries and students of history. The 
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letters are, imp . c. g . val . Lie. licin., wliich stand for **Imperatoro 
Ceasare Galerio Valerio Liciniano Licinio." This Emperor had mar- 
ried the sister of Constaatine the Great, and ruled with him. His 
great brother-in-law afterwards pat him to death, and reigned alone. 

The stone next in age in Cornwall, to which a definite date can be 
assigned, is that at St. Hilary. It is thirty years later, and bears the 
name of Constantine Junior, the nephew of this Licinius. It is under- 
stood that Mr. lago, who is Honorary Local Secretary for Cornwall of 
the Society of Antiquaries, London, will contribute an illustrated 
account of his discovery to the Journal of the Royal Institution of Com' 
wall. 

The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight from the Eleventh to 
the Eighteenth Centuries, Collected and. drawn by Percy G. Stone, 
F.R.I.B.A., 16 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.— The work will 
be issued in small folio form, and will consist of four Parts, — I, Eccle- 
siastical Architecture ; IT, Domestic Buildings, — East Medino ; III, 
Ecclesiastical Architecture ; IV, Domestic Buildings,— West Medine; 
and be illustrated by over one hundred full-page, measured drawings 
of buildings of the Isle of Wight. To be accui'ate, the perspective 
sketches are all set up from measured plans, and in the letterpress all 
information has been rejected which cannot be authenticated, the ob- 
ject being to publish a work that shall be as comprehensive as possible 
on a subject that has been curiously neglected since the days of Wors- 
ley, Englefield, and Tomkins, in the end of the last century. Three 
hundred copies only will be published. The price of tho complete work, 
which will be issued in four Parts, will be two guineas. 

Among the subjects illustrated are — Quarr Abbey ; the churches of 
Arreton, Binstead, Bonchurch, Brading, Brigbstone, Cal bourne, Caris- 
brooke, Chale, Freshwater, Gatcombe, Godshill, Kingston, Mottiston, 
Newchurch, Niton, Northwood, St. Helen's, St. Laurence, Shalfleet, 
Shanklin, Shorwell, Whitwell, Wootton, Yaverland ; brasses at Arre- 
ton, Brading, Calbourno, Kingston, Freshwater, and Shorwell ; sepul- 
chral monuments at Brading, Carisbrooke, Freshwater, Godshill, Mot- 
tiston, Shalfleet, Shorwell ; pulpits at Shorwell, Newport, Whitwell, 
and Brighstone ; tracery at Arreton, Binstead, Shorwell, Freshwater, 
Shalfleet, and Calbourne; the manor-houses of Arreton, Mottiston, 
Woolverton, Stenbury, North Court, West Court, Yaverland, Sheafc, 
Mei-ston, Chale, Swainston, and Billingham ; Castles of Carisbrooke, 
Yarmouth, and Cowes. 

Isle of Wight Heraldry.— Ur. Henry D. Cole, of Winchester, has 
commenced the issue of T fie Heraldic Bearings of the Families andHesi- 
dents of the Isle of Wight, as borne hy their Ancestors, which promises to 
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be a valuable contribution to beraldrj. It will be of great interest, 
for the Island families are scattered over the world ; some of them are 
among the most ancient in the kingdom, for the Oglanders, Worslejs, 
Urrjs, Hearns, Roaches, and others, can trace descent from the time 
of the Norman Conquest. No such collection has ever been published, 
for Berry's Hampshire Genealogies, published in 1833, contains parti- 
culars of only a few of the Island families. There are few so well 
qualified to carry out this work as Mr. Cole ; he has been engaged for 
over fifty years in the collection of materials, and has a collection of 
genealogies and heraldic bearings, which he contemplated publishing 
long ago ; influential support in the undertaking was secured, and 
the list of subscribers included H.R.H. the late Prince Consort; but 
the expense of reproduction was at that time so great that it had to be 
abandoned. The work has now been again taken up with every pro- 
spect of being carried out. It will be issued in about ten monthly 
parts, at half-a-crown, each containing the arms of about ten families. 
Part T contains those of the families of Simeon, Roach, Kirkpatrick, 
Oglander, Gibbs, Smith, Leigh, Dennett, Blake, and Urry. Of these, 
the progenitors of the Roaches, Oglanders, and Urrys, "came over 
with the Conqueror." Sir William Roach was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1540. It will be of interest to many to learn that the Empress 
Eugenie's mother was a member of the Kirkpatrick family, which 
family, as the name indicates, is of Scotch descent. The arms have 
been drawn, and wo hope that Mr. Cole will meet with adequate sup- 
port in his effort. 

Memorials of Old Chelsea ; a Neio History of tJie " Village of Palxices**. 
By. Alfred Beaver. — Chelsea, in Saxon times, was a place of royal and 
ecclesiastical importance ; and though, for some centuries succeeding 
the Conquest, its annals are meagre, in Tudor times the place chosen 
by Sir Thomas More for his home, and by Henry VIII for the nursery 
of Princess Elizabeth, became rapidly favoured. Mansions arose until 
the village became the aristocratic suburb of the metropolis, as the 
Strand had been in earlier times. For nearly four centuries leaders of 
men and thought made Chelsea their favourite abode, and thus the 
place is intimately associated with most of the stirring events of their 
times. But its history appeals to a wider circle than that of the student 
of biography and political history. Its Theological College, Royal 
Military Hospital, Botanic Garden, Porcelain Works, pleasure gardens, 
mulberry gardens, and nurseries, give it a remarkable diversity of 
interest very unusual in so small a place. 

Since Thomas Faulkner*s work was written much new matter has 
come to light. The author has obtained valuable information clearing 
up points on subjects little known, and pains have been taken to ren- 
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der the memorials accurate. Nothing has been taken on trust, every- 
thing has been verified point by point; and it is believed that the his- 
tory will commend itself alike to the general reader, the resident in the 
district, and the student of topography. 

The work is very fally illustrated, and will have a copious index. It 
will be handsomely printed on good paper, large quarto, in 18 monthly 
Parts, price 2«. each; but to subscribers in advance, Is. 6d, Those 
desiring to Becui*e the work should give their names to the publisher, 
Mr. E. Stock of Paternoster Elow, early, as there nre 500 copies only. 
50 copies will be printed on large paper, price £3 3«. for the entire 
work. 

The Surnames and Place-names of the Isle of Alan, By A. W. MoORE, 
M.A., with an Introduction by Professor Bhys. (Stock, London.) — 
The pleasures of contemplating the meaning of names, whether of 
persons or of places, are always very great. We all take an interest 
in ascertaining what they mean, and fixing — perhaps not always very 
accurately — a signification which may appear to be appropriate. Pro- 
per names, however, as Professor Rhys points out very truly, present 
the most difficult problems of glottology which can be suggested ; and 
this is especially the case with a people like the Manx, whose country 
has sheltered a large variety of nationalities in ancient days. Mr. 
Moore, whose profound knowledge of Celtic philology is well-known, 
has in this work contributed a great store of sound learning to the 
elucidation of these problems, and much that he has put on record 
will endure, notwithstanding the general truth of the assertion that it 
is the fate of every one who writes on Celtic subjects to have to be 
constantly revising his views. This, says Professor Rhys, is the 
inevitable condition of every man except him who thinks that he has 
done learning. The author has, with attention to systematic arrange- 
ment, divided his subjects into two chief classes, (1) surnames, 
(2) place-names. The surnames comprise those of Celtic origin, 
derived from Biblical and hagiological names, such as Kewin, from 
Mac Eoin = John's son ; Kissak = Maclsaac = Isaacson ; Gelling and 
Lewin := GioUa Eoin=John'8 servant ; Collister «=» MacAlister «= Alex- 
ander s son, and so forth. Names of purely native origin, which 
compose the next subdivision, are more numerous, and perhaps 
more interesting. Among them are Qnine, Quyn ^ MacCoinn = the 
son of Conn of the hundred fights, one of Ireland's greatest legendary 
heroes ; Cain =«» Cathan's son ; Conelly = Conghalad*s son ; Moore = 
O'Mordha == Mordha's descendant, etc. To these succeed surnames of 
Celtic origin, from trades or occupations, as MacCray =» MacCraith 
=«the weaver's son; Clegg = MacLiaigh = the leech's or surgeon's 
sou; descriptive nicknames, as Kerd, the nrtificor; and names 
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denoting nationality, as Cretney =MacBretnagh, the Welshman's son. 
Another chapter handles names of Scandinavian origin, such as Cottier 
= MacOttarr ; Crennell, Reginald's son ; Scarff and Scharf, from 
SkarS, a mountain pass ; etc. Another branch is that of exotic sur- 
names, obsolete Christian names, and nicknames, as Bill-Hommy-beg- 
Tom-Moar, i.e., Bill the son of little Tommy the son of big Tom, and 
others eqaallj quaint occur in the records. The place-names ai*e 
divided into simple, compound, diminutives, substantives, adjectives, 
and so forth, but we have not space here to give examples drawn from 
each cla.«s. The reader who is interested in these things will derive a 
copious fund of knowledge from the large variety of words brought 
to his notice in this valuable contribution to nomenclative science : 
and the capital indices make this all the more easily available fur 
research. 
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THE TOWN WALLS OF OXFORD. 

BT E. G. BRUTONy ESQ., F.S.A. 
(Head 10 July 1890.) 

In the consideration of this subject allow me to first direct 
attention to the map which I exhibited, and to explain 
that it was a tracing from the ten feet to the mile survey 
of the city issued by the Ordnance Department, and that 
the lines of the existing wall were marked on the original 
map by the oflBcials of the department ; those lines I 
coloured red upon the tracing. 

From these points I have made an extension of the 
other lines of the walls, using such other evidences as I 
could obtain ; some of them I have found in city records 
and some in earlier published maps, but have only used 
those I could put confidence in. 

I have for some time been obliged to withdraw my 
confidence from the map of Oxford published by Agas. 
It is dated 1578, but the map itself contains internal 
evidence that it was not issued until ten years later. 
This I maintain is proved by the following extract from 
the Englished version of the verse, ** he thinks the City 
now in hiest pride, and would make sheow, how it was 
beste be scene, the thirtieth yeare of our most noble 
queene." 

To get at this date we have but to add thirty years to 
the date of the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and as her 
sister Mary died in 1558 we get 1588, a later date by 
ten years than that given in the title. 
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This internal evidence then becomes important, because 
Agas shows the walls at Smith Gate as standing com- 
plete in 1588 ; while the extracts, by Turner, from the 
city records contain this passage — 

" 1585. For serchinge a foundation of the Towne Wail at Smyths 
Oate. Hit is agreed at this Councell that Mr. Cliamberlains shall 
cause the foundacion of the Towne wall to be searched by Tolder- 
veys, that hit may be known unto the Warden and Fellowes of 
Martyn College that they have no right to any howse or grounds 
within the same wall.'' 

It may be of interest to make a further extract from 
Turner's Records with regard to the " Tolderveys", near 
whose premises the Chamberlains were to search. The 
Chamberlains at this period were John Whyttingham 
and John Dewe. Toldervey's was probably a shoe- 
maker's business house ; perhaps situate in what is now 
known as "St. Helen's." A snoemaker, named James 
Toldervey, was admitted to the freedom of the city in 
1563, and in the Council books, under date of 1575, on 
the 3rd of November, 

" Yt ys ordered and agreed att thys Councell that William Alde- 
worthe, William Fernesyde, Thomas Cossam, James Toldervey, and 
WiUiam Williams, showmakers, of thys Citie, be couimytted to the 
pryson of Bochardo as by the commandment of thys howse, and 
theiro to remayne untyll they humblye submytt themselves, and 
confesse theire greate contumacye and disobedyns w'ch they have 
commytted agaynst Mr. Mayor and the state of thys Citie. And 
untyll they brynge into thys howse theire two severall books of 
ordynance confirmed by the Justice of Assizes, to be sene and 
perused by thys howse in what poynts they be repugnant to the 
lyberties of thys Citie, or oppressyve unto the citysens thereof, and 
that the foresaid William Aldeworthe, William Fearnesyde, be 
from hensforth dyscharged and put from the worshipfull companye 
and socyetie of thys howse." 

This certainly shows that the Corporation exercised 
great authority over the guilds of the period, and because 
they refused to submit their books those persons, who 
were probably the masters and wardens of the guild, 
were committed to prison. How long they remained 
in durance does not appear. Probably submission was 
made and they were released. 

The point here is that pictorial evidence delineates the 
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wall as complete and finished, even to its battlements, in 
1588, while documentary dvidence in city records show 
that three years previously the wall had so entirely dis- 
appeared that its site had to be searched for by excava- 
tions. 

A further difficulty had also arisen by the same means : 
Agas depicts an octagonal building which Antony Wood 
cadis '* Our Lady's Chapel," and closely attached it to 
the city wall, and from that kind of evidence it got to be 
called a bastion. It is said by Thomas Hearne that 
" Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, .commonly called 
St. Edmund, founded the Virgin Chapel in Oxford,* as I 
find by a letter of the University of Oxford to the Pope, 
in an old MS. in Sir Edward Bering's library, lent me 
by Mr. Austin, which MS. contains matters about Can- 
terbury." 

I have closely examined it inside and out, and have 
to my satisfaction positively proved it to have been a 
detached building, having moulded bases on all its sides, 
and octagonal-shaped buttresses which would have 
afforded a ready means of scaling and of ascent had it 
been near the walls. I have, therefore, had to reject the 
views of Agas at Smith Gate. As I explained at the 
Castle this afternoon, his evidence as to the Mound was 
also unreliable. He carries, as my enlarged drawing will 
show, a pallisade up the mound. This must be rejected 
also on military grounds, as it would assist the enemy 
rather than the defenders, and must have been drawn 
from ignorance. 

Among the illustrations on this subject are enlarged 
views from engravings in the Essays on Military Architect 
ture in the ikfiocZZe -4^65, by VioUet-le-Duc; these have been 
prepared in my office. They are simply to show how the 
engineers of that period were accustomed to adapt them- 
selves when threatened with an attack ; it then occasion- 
ally became necessary to find means of strengthening 
portions of their work, as the circumstances would seldom 

* " The Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary is the second house 

northwards from New College Lane Some remains of its antiqaity 

are still visible, parfcicnlarly the sculptures over the late entrance, 
representing the Virgin with attendant Ggures." (Ed. Dr. Bliss. 8vo. 
Lond., 1869.) 
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allow of the entire length of their fortifications being 
made so complete. I hope I have made this intelligible 
by showing now the system may be applied in strength- 
ening the defences of the Castle. This is simply a 
matter of antiquarian interest — it has been adopted at 
Cardiff Castle by the late Mr. Burges for the Marquess of 
Bute ; but in these days of improved ordnance, when a 
military engineer can reduce to powder the strongest 
masonry from a base ten miles distant, such appliances 
are of no practical value. The large map shows the lines 
of the wall as observed, or conjectured, by the Govern- 
ment staff, under the direction of the late Captain 
Ferrier, who held the office of secretary to the Oxford 
Society. 

I propose to commence by first considering the walls 
surrounding the Castle. . Unfortunately we are left some- 
what to conjecture as regards the northern boundary. 
The earliest evidence we have is to be found in the map 
of Agas, which is dated 1578. He shows us six square 
towers and one of octagon shape which he apparently 
places upon the mound. Peshall (Wood) tells us there 
was a round tower, and, as I read Agas's map, the tower 
shown is not intended to be placed upon the mound, but 
beyond it, the mound being between the spectator and 
the octagonal or round tower. There is most certainly 
some confusion here, and I believe the solution will be 
found in the assumption that he intended to depict the 
round tower which Wood describes, according to Peshall 
(1773), as seen over the mound. Though Agas has been 
supposed to have placed his tower upon the mound, he 
has carried his fence clear of it. Had he intended to show 
the tower upon the mound, he must have shown his fence 
running into it on one side and emerging on the other, 
whereas he carries it clear. This fence is simply a palisade, 
and not a stone wall, therefore, if it existed, was most 
probably a temporary erection of later date than the 
period we are considering. But there is one fact we 
should not lose sight of. Agas shows the moat as en- ' 
closing the mound, which I maintain must have been the 
case. No military engineer would have left an elevation 
of that nature for an enemy to establish his position upon, 
and that having the mound in existence he was bound 
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to enclose and fortify it. We know a fatal mistake 
arose at the Castle of Berkeley through the proximity of 
an elevated building, and that the castle was taken by 
the enemy having established himself upon the churcn 
tower ; therefore I maintain the surrounding moat most 
conclusively shows the entire mound was within the 
fortifications. The water shown by Agas is little more 
than a ditch, but the sloping banks fully indicate a 
moat. Agas's map is what is known as a bird s-eye view — 
which is a view drawn from an inaccessible point, and is 
merely developed from a plan by what is called projec- 
tion. The artist has to obtain his knowledge by intuition 
or by sketching the parts depicted from various eleva- 
tions, and fitting them together in the best way he can. 
If alterations of the nature he has shown were ever exist- 
ing they may have been made at a later date. Our 
next authority in point of time is Loggan, and his map 
is a century later ; he also makes the moat to enclose 
the mound, but the fortified wall, shown in Agas, had 
then been removed on the northern side, though he shows 
the round tower, described by Wood, in the position I 
have adopted. He certainly enclosed the plateau on the 
top of the mound with a wall, but I think no one will 
maintain that wall to be a fortification ! In Loggan's 
time it would appear there was a road through the Castle. 
Probably that was a necessity of the time, now super- 
seded by the New Road. The next evidence we have is 
the book published by King, called The Vestiges of Oxford 
Castle. He appears to have read Agas in a different 
sense to myself, and to have carried his wall over the 
mound. I think I have exhausted the arguments against 
this, and justified my reading to be the only one we can, 
with sufllcient reason, accept. From the Castle I propose 
to conduct the Society along the town walls, taking the 
northern side and proceeding eastward. Between the 
Castle and the North Gate, Agas shows three bastions, 
and within the memory of most of us they have been 
visible ; now there is only one fairly complete, with por- 
tions of a second, the third was removed at the builaing 
o£ the Methodist Free Church. The North Gate need 
scarcely detain us, except that I cannot accept the one- 
sided arrangement shown in the map attached to the 
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early history of Oxford.* I doubt not that we may read 
Wood literally when he says, *' this was the strongest 
gate of the city, as indeed for good reason it ought, having 
no river before it, as the others had. It was well 
strengthened on each side with a strong, bulky tower, 
and backed with another gate, both well fenced, 
especially the outermost, with a portcullis to let down 
before, as also a military engine erected over it," etc. 
The only point I wish to establish is the double towers, 
which I doubt not were north of D*Oilli's tower, and 
the doorway from the belfry led on or into it. It was 
long before I could reconcile myself to the breaking out 
northwards of the line of wall where it passed St. Mich- 
ael's Church, and it is now supposed this was an addition 
of the fourteenth century. The bastion called the Martyrs' 
Tower was then probably erected. The vellum book 
belonging to the city is here also of use, as it shows the 
line of division between the leases in Broad Street and 
those in Ship Street, and this coincides with the line of 
the wall. 

I think now all is smooth sailing until we arrive at 
Smith Gate, where I am forced to the conclusion that the 
Lady Chapel was not only outside the wall, as shown by 
A gas, but was also outside the moat. Agas does not 
show any moat round the town walls ; it had probably 
been filled in before his time. Here I would direct atten- 
tion to my sketch, which shows existing remains, and the 
restored buildings of the thirteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Wood, speaking of Our Lady's Chapel, says, " it 
stood within the wall adjoining, or north of, Smith Gate 
opposite to Cat Street, a stone rotund edifice." The 
words, " within the wall adjoining", have been held to 
mean the town or city wall. I submit the words are not 
necessarily to be so interpreted. The wall adjoining may 
merely mean that it had an enclosure of its own, and, as 
we are distinctly informed by the author, it was *' on the 
north of Smith Gate and opposite to Cat Street." Smith 
Gate must, therefore, have been to the south of it, the 
consequential result being that it was outside the moat 
which separated the chapel from the gate. I have made 
inquiries of those under w'hose direction the surface-water 

* James Parker, Hon. M.A. Oxon. Oxford Hist. Soc., vol. iii. 
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drain which runs from Broad Street to Cat Street was 
laid only a few years ago, and the result exactly confirms 
my theory. In the excavation they crossed two walls — 
the one adjoining the Lady Chapel was of moderate sub- 
stance and strength, while the other, which was found in 
the position indicated on my copy of the Ordnance Map, 
was much broader, and of so much greater strength, that 
it presented increased resistance to the tools of the work- 
men. 

I do not wonder at the confusion which has arisen ; it 
is very hard to realise the presence of the moat after all 
the changes that have taken place, and it requires quite 
a strong effort of memory to keep the fact before one. If 
then it be admitted that I have established my theory 
that the Lady Chapel was without the gate, let us con- 
sider what the admission amounts to. Wood calls it " a 
stone rotund edifice"; in other words it is a round church. 
In my restoration I have supposed it had an apse, but 
this I cannot establish ; unless we may suppose Wood's 
descriptions of " a faire wrought Neech on the East side" 
can be taken to mean an apse, " where stood the Picture 
of Our Lady, and with other figures very neatlie carved 
in stone and continued there until the Rump Parliament 
destroyed them. Over the Chapel door was a salutation 
of the Virgin Mair by the Angel." The figure of the 
said Virgin, cut m stone, with two or three obscure 
figures are yet extant. The remainder of the walls as far 
as the East Grate are too well known to need description. 
In the gardens of New College we have some very fine 
examples of the bastions very nearly in the original 
condition, except that the floors and roofs have been 
removed. Wykeham made certain restorations, but 
there are no small examples of original work, and even 
the copings of some of the thirteenth-century work 
remain. The East Gate was removed in the last century, 
but beyond it, in King Street and in Merton College 
garden, we have remains of bastions. The fortifications 
on this side do not appear to have been nearly of the 
same strength as those to the north, doubtless because 
on that side the land could be so flooded that the same 
strength of wall was unnecessary ; yet Wood tells us 
there was a strong tower, if not two, at the south-east 
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angle, which was subsequently removed, and the stones 
used to repair MiUham Bridge and the way leading to it. 
There was also a tower next to Christ Church, when the 
wall was extended to enclose St. Frideswide's Church. 
Another tower stood near the West Gate. We have 
again reached the Castle, and so completed the circuit of 
the walls. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Park Harrison said it was well known that the Britons had 
only earthworks ; but the Saxons at the time of the Conquest had 
advanced further, and had stone fortifications. He thought there 
was no difficulty in accepting the view that St. Peter-in-the-East 
tower was Saxon ; and as to St. Michael's, there was a great and 
shameful doubt about it, but therQ was evidence of its being Saxon. 
He thought it was a disgrace to Oxford not to have advanced more 
in the study of these early times. The Saxons obtained a know- 
* ledge of architecture from the Romans and Romano-British. He 
could not understand why they could not accept the idea of stone 
walls ; and a rough stone wall at the top of the Mound would 
have been very useful ; and if there was one, there must be some 
traces, and that could only be decided by excavation. 

The Warden of Merton expressed his thanks for the interesting 
paper that had been read, and suggested one or two questions that 
had occurred to him. He would premise what he had to say by 
stating that he did not profess to be a real archaeologist, or to have 
any knowledge of military engineering. It had always struck him 
as very curious that the Castle should have been hitched on to the 
walls, or the walls hitched on to that. He should like to know 
whether it was a known thing in fortifications, that the castle 
should be an outlying fortification itself, attached, as it were, to 
the walls instead of being enclosed within them. One would have 
expected that the walls would have gone right round the Castle. 
Following Mr. Bruton round on the north side, and coming to the 
east, he thought it must be admitted, as regarded Smith Gate and 
the Lady Chapel, that the line of the wall would be more uniform 
on his (Mr. Bruton's) supposition than it would be if they sup- 
posed it to have included the Lady Chapel, as it would have 
bulged out considerably to the north. He did not know what evi- 
dence there might be of fish-ponds by the enlargement of the moat 
north of New College Gardens ; but there was a great artificial 
lake represented on Mr. Clark's Map.^ He thought it would be 
desirable if some excavation could be made, to see if there were 
any traces of a wall under the present wall. They must admit 
that the place would have been much stronger if there was a wall 

1 Wood's City of Oxford, ed. by Andrew Clark, M.A. Oxford Hist. 
Soc, vol. XV. 
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on the top ; but if there had been such a wall, they would have 
expected that with all the work which had gone on all round, the 
foundations would have been disclosed. There had always been a 
doubt in his own mind about this. In the reign of Henry III the 
founder of Merton obtained the right of bringing a water-course 
from the Cherwell through the court of St. John's Hospital (now 
Magdalen), for the purpose of cleansing the court of his own Col- 
lege, and he had never been able to clear it up, in his own mind, 
whether that water-course did not enter underneath the City 
Wall on the east side of Merton Gardens, and flowed through the 
Gardens and part of the large quadrangle, and issued out into 
what were called Merton Fields. There were on the south side 
of Merton traces of an old archway, and there were those who 
supposed that the water-course found its way out there. It was 
an interesting question whether there was any indication of such 
a possible opening to the south and east through which a water- 
course could have been brought ; for although they had no reason 
to suppose that the conduit was made in the reign of Henry III, 
it was positively on record in the archives of the College that it 
was made in the reign of Edward II ; but they had never been 
able to trace the course of it. There was an old doorway, blocked 
up, very near to the bastion in the Gardens, which must have 
been a sort of postern, but on which he could throw no light at 
all, and he was curious to know whether it was for the private use 
of Merton, or for the use of owners of private properties which 
now constituted Merton College. He had never understood how 
the City Wall enclosed what they called the Cathedral. It was 
very difficult to him to picture the course of the wall west of Mer- 
ton. There were traces of a bastion in the Garden of Corpus ; but 
they lost all traces of the wall until they got to South Gate, on 
the site of Pembroke College ; and he had never been able to 
understand whether it really swept round, and enclosed St. 
Frideswide's, and passed behind what was the hall of Christ 
Church. Although the question he was going to ask did not bear 
on the old walls of Oxford, he should like to mention it because he 
had heard nobody else speak of it, and it was the evident fact, as 
it appeared to him, that there must have been some kind of forti- 
fication to the north. As they went down St. John's Road to Port 
Meadow there was to be seen a very marked rising of the ground 
on the left, and there were traces of an old wall Whether there 
were ever fortifications there, he had never heard any one conjec- 
ture, but there was a remarkable elevation which was evidently 
not natural, and he thought it would be interesting if any light 
could be thrown upon this and the other matters he had men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Hurst said, as regarded the wall round the Castle, he went 
to Castle Street when the excavations were being made for the 
foundations of the Salvation Army building, and saw a deposit of 
about 25 ft. wide, of sloughy, black mud, and the workmen said they 
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had met with it further up the Street. He granted that it was a 
very peculiar style of fortification, and it might have arisen from 
the immense amount of stream-water passing through Oxford. 
Where they saw one stream passing between the Castle and the 
East Gate, there were at one time five. They knew there had been 
a water-course in Turl Street, because the bottom had been found ; 
and another where Mr. Beaumont's house stood, near the Market. 
The other three he had spoken about at difiTerent times. As re- 
garded a fish-pond near New College, on the east, excavations had 
shown that there was such a place, totally distinct from the gorse 
or ditch, being 40 or more ft. from it. They had still existing 
accounts of rent having been paid for fish-ponds in George Street. 
As to the water-course to Merton, he thought the maps indicated 
that there was a pretty good branch of the river up to it, and 
Agas's Map showed a road leading to the postern. As to the walls 
near the Cathedral, it was known that they were taken away; and 
with regard to St. John's Eoad, there was a great use of gravel in 
the middle ages, and it was excavated there to a very great extent. 
What looked like a fortification was where some houses or some- 
thing else stood, and the excavations were carried short of these. 

Mr. Drinkwater said the new buildings at Christ Church were 
erected in 1863, almost entirely upon the bed of the old city ditch, 
and the foundations had to be carried to a depth of something like 
22 ft. There was a large quantity of black mud, and bones, skulls, 
and other things were found. 

Mr. Bruton remarked that he believed the well in the Mound 
was sunk after the earth was thrown up. 

The Chairman expressed his obligation to Mr. Bruton for the 
manner in which he had brought to bear a great amount of re- 
search and learning on an interesting subject. He hoped the paper 
would be printed in the Society's Journal, and that there would 
be some indications given of the water-courses mentioned by Mr. 
Hurst. He thought very probably the peculiar position of the 
Castle and surrounding walls might have arisen, to a great extent, 
from the nature of the ground to the eastward, where the city 
stood, and the necessity of preserving the keep there. The Castle 
was really the keep of the outer vallum in which the city was 
built, and they might consider the whole city as the Castle-yard. 
He proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bruton, and hoped it would 
lead to a more extended knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. Bruton thanked those present for the kind reception which 
they had given him. 

On Thursday, 10th July, on the occasion of the visit to the Castle 
and Keep, Mr. E. G. Bruton, F.S.A., conducted the visitors to the 
Castle Mound. He said he believed it was thrown up early in the 
tenth century, and he exhibited a section of the large scale Ord- 
nance Map of the city, and pointed out the line of the moat which 
surrounded it. He also exhibited an enlarged copy of the Map of 
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Agas, as far as it applied to the Castle, dated in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, and explained where he thought Agas had 
erred by showing the line of fortification as crossing the Mound. 

The chamber which covers the well was next visited, and was 
considered to be of the early part of the fourteenth century. 

The crypt, which was formerly a portion of the Church of St. 
George, was next visited. The Osn-ey Annals, under tlie date of 
1074, say it was founded in Oxford Castle by Robert d'Oilli the 
first, and Roger de Ivry.^ This crypt was rebuilt early in the pre- 
sent century, and a plan of it is given in King's Vestiges of Oxford 
Castle, 

The great tower, with walls 9 ft in thickness, was built by Robert 
d'Oilli the firet, in 1071.^ 

The tower of St. Michael's Church, which adjoined the North 
Gate of the city fortifications, was next visited, and for this Mr. 
Bruton claimed an earlier date than has usually been attributed to 
it. It has been supposed to have been erected by Robert d'Oilli or 
Oilgi in 1070; but to accept this we must assume that the 
balluster-column windows which were used by pre-Norman builders 
were continued into the eleventh century. Some fourteen years 
ago (he continued) he had been professionally consulted, and had 
to tie up and secure the walls of the tower, and then he found a 
lower tier of windows than those which then appeared on the ex- 
terior face. These had balluster-mullions, as may now be seen, 
and on opening them he found the masonry had been so little 
affected by weather that it could only have been exposed to it for 
a very short time. The imposts to the columns had broken, and 
the conclusion at which he arrived was that for military reasons 
the raising of the tower became a necessity. This consequent addi- 
tion caused the imposts of the balluster-columns to crack, and he - 
supposed the only remedy which then occurred to the builders 
was to build up the openings. Mr. Bruton had the windows re- 
opened, and the centre springing of the arched heads temporarily . 
removed, when, putting two pieces of iron back to back, and bolt- 
ing the bottom flanges to the old imposts, he was enabled to make 
strong that which before had been weak, and thus the original 
imposts became strong enough for the work they had been origin- 
ally designed to perform. The consequence is, from being so long 
covered up, those lower windows look newer than those of the 
same character above them. This raising he attributes to the Nor- 
man Governor, and thus accounts for the late date given to the 
building of the tower ; and, therefore, supposing the lower windows 
were only blocked because the imposts broke, the character may 
well have been repeated in the upper ones. 

Some of the members ascended the tower, and inspected the 
means employed in tying together its fractured walls. Mr. Grover 
especially commented upon the skill which had been used in mak- 
ing secure that which previously was insecura 

^ Annates Monastici^ Rolls Series, vol. iv, p. 10. * Ihid,^ p. 9. 
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MEMORANDA RELATING TO WITNEY, 
OXON. 

BY BEV. W. FOXLET NOBRIB, M.A., BECTOR. 
(Read at the Oxford Congress, 1890.) 

I HAVE drawn up the following notes, chiefly relating to 
the succession of the incumbents, and have much pleasure 
in laying them before the Association. The old register- 
books of Lincoln diocese, in which Witney parisn was 
formerly located, are either lost or destroyed ; but fortu- 
nately the late Mr. Langford, of Eynsham, made notes 
from an abstract of Dr. Button in the British Museum 
(Harley MSS. 6950-6954, 5 vols. 8vo.). From these and 
other sources the following information is principally de- 
rived. 

The Rural Deanery of Witney, or Witteneye, is almost 
the same now as it was in 1291, but Coggs and South- 
leigh have been added. 

RECTORS. 

A.D. 1209. Humphrey de Midlieres. 

1219. DiONYSius, an Italian. In 1221, Peter de Orival, or De 
Kupibus, Bishop of Winchester, obtained the King's warrant to 
buy of Robert de Arsic, Baro de Coges, maircmium, or timber for 
building, from his woods at Coggs, " ad domos suas de Witeneye 
emendandas et reedificandas"; and this Bishop's clerk was Diony- 
sius, Rector or rather Parish Priest of Witney. 

1227. Helias de Glovernia, or Elias of Gloucester. 

1236. WUiLiAM DE S. Marlb Ecclesia. About this time the 
reconstruction of the old Norman church of St. Mary, Witney, ac- 
cording to the rules and taste of the thirteenth century, probably 
took place. The round arches disappeared, except the north porch. 
There is also to be observed one little external window, now in the 
north-west aisle, and headings left in the nave. 

1243. Ralph Grossetete, or Greathead. Was he a relative of 
Robert GrossetSte, Bishop of Lincoln from 1235 ? 

1250 (?). Peter of Cambray, a foreigner, who resigned the bene- 
fice in 1261. 

1261. WiLUAM Vacce, called Rector, 1310-16. '*W. Vacce 
Senior in Curiam Romanam admittebatnr. Id. Febr. 1310." He 
was succeeded by his nephew or son, in 1310, of the same nauic. 
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1318. Thomas de Tessunt (? TeflTont), on 17 Kal. Dec, to the 
vacancy caused by Vacce's resignation. 

1336. John de Orleton, presented by Adam de Orleton, Bishop 
of Winchester, 1334 

1338 (?). John de Trilleok, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
1344. In the year 1339 Thomas Blanket set up looms in his house 
at Bristol It was enacted that no wool should be exported, — an 
Act to protect him. (Eym., Fosdera; Eapin's History, p. 419w.) 

1340 or 1344 Roger Folyot. 

1359. Robert de Wykford. 

1362 (?). John de Ckicklade, who was transferred, by ex- 
change, to Wythendon in the diocese of Worcester. 

1369. John Frenche, who exchanged with 

1370, John de Kellkseye, Rector of Uppingham. About this 
time the north transept was probably lengthened, and sumptuously 
adorned with the present decorated, flowing-traceried window, 
and the mural monument below it. Perhaps the two recumbent 
figures represent the Seneschal of the episcopal Palace at Witney 
and his wife. 

1378. Nicholas de Wykeham, presented by William de Wyke- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester (perhaps a relative) ; Archdeacon of 
Winton, then of Wilts, and Warden of New College. 

1414 John Franks. 

1422. Robert Catryk. Was he son of John Catryk, Bishop 
of Lichfield, 1415? 

The total height of the spire of Witney is said to be 156 ft. ; 
total internal length, east to west, 126 ft.; ditto, north to south, 
126 ft.; length of nave, 60 ft. ; breadth of nave, 21 ft. : with aisles, 
48 ft. ; tower, each way, 27 ft. ; length of chancel, 39 ft. ; breadth 
of chancel, 39 ft. ; length of north transept, 48 ft. ; breadth, 18 ft.; 
with aisles, 33 ft. ; length of south transept, 51 ft. ; breadth, 18 ft. ; 
with aisle, 33 ft. ; Wenman's Aisle, 26 by 19 ft. 

C. 1440. John Laseby or Laceby, Rector or Vicar. 

0. 1442. William Escour. 

0, 1446. John Cokkys. 

0. 1475. Lionel Wodeville. Perhaps brother of Elizabeth 
Wodeville, Queen of Edward IV. Was he not afterwards Bishop 
of Salisbury ? 

1479. Edward Cheyney. Clerestories of Witney Church built. 

Thomas Richards, a/s. Fermour, Senior, of Witney in Oxford- 
shire, by will 9 Sept. 1485, leaves "my body to be buried in the 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, in the Church of Witney ; to the 
altar in the chancel of the B. Virgin in that church, for tny tithes 
forgQtten, £20 ; to the building of the aisle of the B. M. Magda- 
lene in the said church,'called Cassewell Aisle, £20 ; to Emmote, 
my wife, £200, with my goods and utensils in my house at Wit- 
ney ; to William, my son, 200 marks, and all my lands in the vill- 
ages of Coggs and Burford ; to Alice, John, and Elizabeth 
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Wenman, children of Emmote, my spouse, by Henry Wenman, to 

their marriages, £10 75." Proved 8th Nov. 1485. (Abstr. in 

Collins' Peerage, iv, 374.) 

1502. Nicholas Weste, LL.D., afterwards Bishop of Ely (1515), 
in whose vault within the Cathedral at Ely now rests the body of 
the late Bishop of Ely, J. R. Woodford, oh. 1885. 

1515. George Gray. 

1519. Richard Lydner. This is the last Rector of Witney of 
whom there is any notice in the Lincoln Registers. His arms used 
to be emblazoned on the east window of St. Mary's Church, with 
the inscription, " Pray for y* soule of Mr. Richard Lydner. A® Dni 
1523." 

South aisle of the church built. 

1524. Edward Steward, LL.D. At this date we find there 
were also a vicar (Wareham) and a chaplain. 

1555. Robert Worall, Vicar (?). 

1558. Richard Aldryge, Vicar (?). 

1559. Robert Debancke, Vicar (?). 
1564. Edward Walker, Vicar (?). 
1567. Morgan Jones, Vicar (?). 
1570. John Wythys, Vicar (?). 

1578. Richard Smyth, Vicar (?). The Witney Parish Registers 
begin at 1578. Vols. 1 to 6 are very irregular and defective. 

1581. John Underhill, B.D., Rector. He was also Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. He became Bishop of Oxford in 1589. 

1614 Humphrey Aylsworth. R. Burgess, incumbent, temp, 
Charles I. 

1635. Robert Hill. In the ninth year of Charles I the rec- 
tory and vicarage appear to have been united. 

1638. Dr. Thomas Jackson, Rector of Witney, Dean of Peter- 
borough, and Prebendary of Winchester. He was a great scholar 
and metaphysician, a friend and admirer of Fuller. He seems to 
have been the writer of one of the odes prefixed to Fuller's Holy 
Warre, 

1640. Thomas White. 

Commonwealth lecturers intruded. 

1655. Ralph Brideoack. Said to have gone to Burford to re- 
ceive Speaker Lenthall's confession, and to have given him abso- 
lution just before his death, 3 Sept. 1662. He became Bishop of 
Chichester in 1679. (See Wood, Athen, Oxon,, ii, col. 205.) 

1663. Caspar Caun. 

1676. Ralph Trumbull, D.D. 

1708. Richard Duke, also Prebendary of Gloucester and Proc- 
tor in Convocation ; an eminent scholar. Inducted into the rec- 
tory, 1 Oct. 1708, by Henry HoUoway ; rectory of Wilcott, Oxon. ; 
or, according to another entry in the Register, instituted to the 
rectory, with the vicarage annexed, 18 Sept. 1708; inductejd 29 
Sept. 

1711. Robert Freind, D.D., Head-Master of Westminster 
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School, Prebendary of Windsor, Canon of Christ Church. His por- 
trait, and also a fine marble bust, may be seen at Christ Church, 
and there is a marble mural tablet to his memory in St. Mary's, 
Witney. The burial of his son Charles is entered in the Church 
Eegister under 17 July 1736. He was succeeded by his son, 

1751, William Freind, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Rector. His 
mural tablet is also in the church. He rebuilt the Eectory House 
with excellent stone, and placed in it an inlaid oaken staircase of 
parquet-work. Over the dining-room door, in the hall, there is a 
medallion bas-relief of his head. He was buried at Witney, 11 
Dec. 1766. 

1767. Robert Mulso, B.D. 

1771. Henry Phipps Weston, inducted by Rev. D. Burrough, 
B.D., 7 Nov. 1771. 

1795. Hon. E. Legge, LL.B., son of the Earl of Dartmouth. 
He became Bishop of Oxford in 1815. 

1797. Robert Barnard, a non-resident, said to have visited 
Witney only once a year. Rector of Lighthorne, Warwickshire. 

1834. Charles Jersam. He restored the roof at a heavy ex- 
pense to the parish, and erected the churches of Holy Trinity, 
Woodgreen, and St. John, Curbridge. Eminent as an extempora- 
neous preacher. 

1853. Richard Sankey, M.A. Schools built on glebe land. 

1863. Francis Macaulay Cunningham, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Rural Dean of Witney, restored the church under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. E. Street, improved the Rectory House 
and grounds. • 

1879. William Foxley Norris, M.A.. Trin. Coll., Oxon.r Rural 
Dean, and Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. School built on 
the Dent in West End. Reredos and windows added by Clayton 
and BelL St. Mary's Schools enlarged. 
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WALLINGFORD. 

BT J. KIBBT HEDGES, ESQ. 
{Read at Wallingford, July 1890.) 

The history of Wallingford, and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, carries us back to a remote age, and shows a con- 
nection, more or less intimate, with the Celtic Britons, 
the Romans, the Saxons, and the Danes, while in Norman 
and medisBval times, the town and castle hold a foremost 
place in the annals of our national history. 

There can be little doubt that there was a fortress here 
in, if not all through, British time, and that the irregular 
British earthworks were altered and replaced by the 
Roman rectangular entrenchment, which may now be 
traced around the town. Some thirty British coins, 
inscribed and uninscribed, have been found hereabouts, 
and most of them may be seen in the collection of Mr. 
Davies of High Street ; amongst them are coins of Eppil- 
lus, who is said to have reigned over the Atrebates, and 
of his two brothers Verica and Tuic-omnius ; at least so 
the inscriptions as to the two latter would lead us to 
suppose. 

But another discovery within recent years, adds greatly 
to the weight of evidence in support of British occupa- 
tion. Flint implements and weapons by hundreds have 
been found, more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Grimsdyke, on the south-east of the town ; some of them 
are of very rude construction, while others exhibit a 
gradual advance in mechanical ingenuity — the chipping 
of some of the arrow-heads is a marvel of skill. Looking 
at the number and variety of the implements, some of 
them apparently in an unfinished state, others wearing 
the appearance of broken tools, together with cores, 
flakes, and chips, we are led to suppose that this district 
must have been the site of a large settlement of workers, 
who carried on here a manufacturing industry of great 
extent. 

According to several authorities a castle was originally 
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built here by the Romans, which was destroyed by the 
Danes when they burnt down the town in 1006. That 
there was a lengthened Roman occupation of the site of 
the town is evidenced by the number of coins and other 
Roman relics that have been found in Wallin^ord and 
its immediate surroundings. Roman coins have been 
discovered in thousands, representing, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, e.very emperor, empress, and usurper, 
from the time of Augustus down to Arcadius Honorius, a 
period of nearly 400 years. 

Historical reference to Wallingford in the time of the 
Saxons is scanty. As a border town on the river, with a 
ford situated in the midst of a distracted country, it 
must have had its share in the reverses and successes 
that attended the movements of the contending armies. 
In 571, Benson and other adjacent places were gained by 
the Saxons, and Wallingford, observes Dr. Freeman, 
must have been taken in this expedition, when Cuthwulf 
crossed the Thames, and its capture, the professor adds, 
must have been marked as a bright day in the annals of 
West Saxon victory. According to the Chronicles of 
the Monastery of Abingdon, King Offa seized Walling- 
ford as well as Benson, about the year 777, and extended 
his own Mercian kingdom from this town to Ashbury 
upon the Icknield Road, but others confine the extension 
01 dominion to the counties of Oxford and Gloucester. 
In 912 the town was occupied by Edward the Elder, 
King of the West Saxons, by whom, it is said, the keep 
was thrown up. 

In the reign of iEthelstan coins were first minted at 
Wallingford, and the Wallingford coinage was continued 
down to the reign of Henry III. 

Fearful excesses took place in and about the year 1013, 
and Wallingford was again taken by the Danes, but its 
prostrate condition from the ravages of 1006, saved the 
inhabitants from further outrage. However, it rapidly 
regained its importance, and within seventy years was 
by far the largest and the chief town in the county. 
In the time of the Confessor it was a royal burgh, in 
which the King had some sort of royal establishment to 
which he occasionally resorted. 

At the Conquest the possessor of the castle or strong- 

1891 10 
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hold was the great Saxon thane Wigod, cupbearer and 
kinsman of the Confessor. Here, within these trenches, 
the Lord of Wallingford lived in the midst of his vast 
possessions, and received and sumptuously entertained 
William the Conqueror, who, after the battle of Hastings 
and the repulse of Southwark, marched with his army 
into the territory of his friendly adherent. The festivi- 
ties lasted several days, and were closed by William 
giving in marriage Wigod's daughter to his favourite 
chieftain Robert d'Oyley, who had come over with him 
from Normandy. The following year the King com- 
manded d'Oyley to fortify the town with a " new castle" ; 
the site selected was the stronghold of Wigod. Eight 
houses were destroyed in the progress of the work, which 
was completed before 1071. 

Domesday Book is full of information relative to Wal- 
lingford ; the survey of Berkshire commences with an 
account of the borough, as the most important possession 
of the Crown within the county ; and among those hold- 
ing possessions in the borough were King Edward and 
the Conqueror, Archbishop Lanfranc, several bishops and 
abbots, and many large landowners whose names are con- 
spicuous in history. One of the largest territorial pro- 
prietors mentioned in the survey was Miles Crispin, a 
powerful baron, who married Maud, the daughter and 
heir of Robert d'Oyley ; he held the honour of Walling- 
ford, and constableship of the castle, in right of his wife, 
and made the castle his principal seat, and there he died in 
1107. On his death the castle and honour remained in 
right of birth to Maud his widow, who succeeded him as 
constable, and was called Matildis Domina de Walingfort. 
Six years elapsed, and Maud was given in marriage by 
Henry I to Brian Fitzcount, who possessed in her right 
the castle and honour. He was a great warrior, and when 
the Empress Maud, daughter of Henry I, came to Eng- 
land in 1139, to prosecute the right of succession of her 
son, afterwards Henry II, to the throne, he strongly 
fortified the castle, and broke into determined rebellion 
against King Stephen, who at once marched to Crow- 
march, a village on the opposite side of the river, and in 
a meadow there, then and now called Barbican, erected 
several forts which were strengthened from time to time. 
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Thus commenced the most stirring epoch in the con- 
test for the Crown, which, for sixteen years, involved the 
whole nation, and particularly Wallingford, in a dreadful 
civil war. Attack after attack was made on the castle, 
but every renewal failed, owing to the strength, of the 
fortress and the indomitable courage of Brian Fitzcount. 
At length, after some fourteen years, the Earl of Arundel 
assembled the nobles at Wallingford, and urged an 
amicable agreement whereby Stephen should enjoy the 
royal dignity for life, and the succession be secured to 
the Prince ; and these were the main conditions embodied 
in the treaty of Wallingford, which was virtually settled 
under the castle-walls. 

On the death of Stephen, Wallingford was especially 
favoured by the grant of a charter of liberties and privi- 
leges exceptionally large. This . grant was made by 
Henry II to mark his sense of gratitude to the town for 
(to use his own language) " helping him to the kingdom". 
Among the privileges thus granted was that of the 
creation of a more settled form of municipal government, 
with a mayor at its head. The date given is 11 55, being 
about thirty-three years before the first mayoralty of 
London. Well may Wallingford be proud of a civic 
existence which has lasted for over 700 years. 

Soon after the departure of Richard I on a crusade 
to the Holy Land, his brother. Prince John (afterwards 
King), allied himself to Philip King of France, planned 
an invasion of the kingdom, and besieged and took the 
castle, but it was soon recovered by the barons under 
the brave Earl of Leicester. 

Henry III granted to his brother Richard, afterwards 
King of the Romans, the castle and honour. It became 
the Earl's favourite residence, and he kept it up in great 
magnificence by a vast expenditure. During the absence 
of the Earl in Germany, the barons, headed by Simon de 
Montford, Earl of Leicester, succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of the castle, which was made the residence of his 
Countess, whom the Earl visited in 1262, with a train of 
162 horses which were picketed within the walls. Owing 
to the breaking up of the conspiracy the castle again 
changed hands, and again at the Battle of Lewes, when 
it was surrendered with the town to Leicester, who con- 
ic 
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ducted hither, as prisoners, the King, Prince Henry, and 
Richard, King of tne Romans. An attack on the fortress 
to release the royal captives followed, and the outer wall, 
near All Hallows Church, was taken, but the attacking 
party retired at the solicitation of the Prince, who after- 
wards escaped by strategical means. Aided by an over- 
whelming army he flew to arms, and in 1265 the Battle 
of Evesham was fought, and won by the valiant Prince, 
with the death of Leicester and his son. The royal 
prisoners were set at liberty, and the castle was again in 
the hands of Richard, King of the Romans, on whose 
death, in 1271, it fell, with the honour and the advow- 
sons of fourteen churches in Wallingford, to his son 
Edmund, who, in 1272, brought his bride to the castle 
and gave a magnificent feast there. King Edward I 
was a frequent visitor. 

In 1278 the Earl founded and endowed the collegiate 
church of St. Nicholas, in the castle. 

Edward II, within a month of his coming to the throne, 
granted the castle, town, and honour, to his favourite 
and vicious companion Piers de Gaveston ; he made him 
Baron of Wallingford, and loaded him with honours. To 
celebrate the grant a great tournament was proclaimed 
to be kept near the castle. The grand gathering increased 
the jealous displeasure of the barons, still further pro- 
voked by the scornful raillery in which Gaveston indulged, 
and the nicknames by which he characterised the leaders 
of the party. At length the confederate nobles seized 
him, and, as he was on his way to Wallingford to meet 
the King, he was hurried away to Warwick Castle and 
beheaded. 

The King then granted the castle and honour to another 
of his favourites, Hugh Despenser the younger ; and some 
five years afterwards to Isabella his Queen, but she allied 
herself to Roger Mortimer, and sacrificed all sentiments 
of honour and fidelity to her husband. With a foreign 
army she invaded the country, making the castle her 
headquarters, and, on the King's surrender, she conferred 
it on her paramour, who became the Governor. In 1326 
she entertained in great state, at the castle, most of the 
magnates of the land, who at a Parliament, summoned 
by her in the King s name, declared Edward II incom- 
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Setent to govern. The Prince of Wales was declared 
ang, and Mortimer was made Prime Minister, when 
his power became as formidable as his actions and in- 
trigues were criminal. The cruel murder of the King at 
Berkeley Castle followed, and the Queen and Mortimer 
usurped the regal power for four years, until the hardened 
rebel was arrested and condemned. He w^as the first 
person hanged on the gibbet at Tyburn. The Queen 
released her interest in the castle, and was doomed to 
captivity for life. 

The castle and honour, which had been held with the 
Earldom of Cornwall (afterwards elevated into a dukedom) 
for nearly four centuries, was formally annexed by Act of 
Parliament in 1335, and settled with other hereditaments 
on the eldest sons of the Kings of England, to support 
the dignity. Under this Act the Black Prince acquired 
the castle, and held it with the honour for upwards of 
forty years ; it was the favourite residence of Joan the 
fair Maid of Kent, whom the Prince married in 1363. 
She died of grief at the castle in 1385. 

Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet, was Constable of the 
Castle for thirty-five years, and under his guardianship 
the affianced Queen of Richard II was placed ; while she 
was kept in the fortress England was lost to her royal lord, 
and won by his rival Henry of Bolingbroke, Henry IV. 
Misery and close restraint attended the maiden Queen 
until she was restored to France in her fourteenth year. 

After the death of Henry V, which occurred nine 
months after the birth of an heir to the throne, the 
Queen-dowager, Katherine of Valois, the Fair, on whom 
the castle and honour had been settled by the King, 
became attached to Owen Tudor, who held the appoint- 
ment of squire of the body to Henry V, and continued 
in the same office about the person of the young King. 
Little is known of her movements, except that sne gave 
birth to three sons successively, and that her connection 
with the castle terminated in 1428, when the royal son 
was taken out of her care, and the castle was made one 
of his summer residences. The following year Owen 
Tudor was a prisoner in the castle dungeons. 

The Suffolk family were Constables of the Castle for a 
long period ; the head of it, the Duke of Sufiblk, was 
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accused of having furnished the castle with warlike 
munitions to aid the French, to whom it was alleged he 
had sold the kingdom. He was committed to the Tower 
and released by the King, which so incensed the people 
that he fell a victim to popular clamour, and was bar- 
barously murdered. Six days after this atrocious murder 
the King granted the custody of the castle to the dow- 
ager-duchess, and among the captives she received in her 
character of constable was her old favourite, Margaret 
Anjou, Queen-Consort of Henry VI, for whose main- 
tenance, during her imprisonment in the fortress, five 
marks a week were allowed by Edward IV. After five 
years' captivity her liberation was accomplished by a 
heavy ransom, and she was conducted from her prison at 
Wallingford to Dieppe, in January 1476. 

In Elizabeth's reign the castle dungeons were used for 
the enforcement of the injunctions issued by the Queen, 
whereby Arians and Freewill men were doomed to labour 
in solitary confinement " until they should be found to 
repent of their errors". 

When the civil war broke out between Charles and 
his Parliament the castle was repaired and fortified for 
the King s forces. The defence was committed to Colonel 
Blagge, and under this intrepid commander every attempt 
to take it by force failed. Ultimately sheer necessity, 
for want of supplies, led to articles of capitulation, under 
which the garrison marched out, more as victors than 
vanquished, with their horses and arms, colours flying, 
trumpets sounding and drums beating. Thus the castle 
yielded in July 1646, after making war for sixty-five 
days, with the loss of five slain, and being the last castle 
to surrender except Baglan and Pendennes. 

After the castle had surrendered, it became a state 
prison till November 1652, when an order was issued for 
its total demolition ; and a fortress, which had withstood 
successfully siege after siege for nearly seven centuries, 
was almost entirely razed to the ground within seven 
months. 

The origin of the keep is a matter of uncertainty. By 
some it is supposed that this still great though diminished 
mound was due to Edward the Elder, King of the West 
Saxons, who occupied and annexed the town in 912 ; 
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others consider that it was thrown up by Ethelflida, lady 
of the Mercians, and daughter of the great Alfred. It 
may be that under the skilful hand of the Normans, a pre- 
historic defensive mound, or a British barrow, developed 
itself into the vast keep. 

The citadel on the top was approached by long and 
winding stairs, which led also to several chambers, to 
kitchens, and to two dungeons. The well, spoken of by 
Camden as one of immense depth, is on the north of the 
keep, and a subterranean passage, 4 ft. high by 2 ft. wide, 
has been traced on the south in the direction of the river. 

A very interesting discovery of an Anglo-Saxon seal, 
comb, and hone-stone, was made in a garden at Walling- 
ford in 1879, at a depth of about 4 ft. Mr. Augustus 
W. Franks, F.R.S., considered the seal to be one of ex- 
treme rarity, and describes the objects as remarkable. 
They were purchased by him, and presented to the British 
Museum. Three finely engraved views of the seal are 
appended to a paper read by Mr. Franks before the 
Society of Antiquaries in March 1881. The following is 
an extract from the paper : — 

"1. A seal of bone, consisting of a circular disc (one inch and a 
quarter in diameter) with an oval projection on one side, so that 
the extreme length is three inches and three-tenths. On one face 
of the disc is engraved a half-length of a man in profile, to the left. 
He is bearded, and his outer robe is fastened by a round brooch on 
the shoulder. He holds in front of him a sword with the point 
upwards. Legend, iji sigillvm b (?) godwini ministki. On the 
projecting oval is a carving, in high relief, representing two figures, 
one holding a sceptre, seated on a throne, with their feet on a pros- 
trate figure, possibly intended to represent Satan. Above them a 
portion has been broken off, probably a dove ; so that the whole 
would represent the Holy Trinity trampling on Sin. Tlie back of 
this projecting portion is plain ; but on the back of the disc is en- 
graved another seal representing the upper part of a female figure 
seated on a cushion, and holding in her right hand a book. Her 
left is extended. Legend, »{i sigillvm godgythe monache dodate. 
The workmanship appears somewhat different and inferior to the 
other. On one part is a stain of copper-rust. 

" 2. A small comb of bone with fine teeth along one side, and 
coarser along the other. Entire length, one inch and three-tenths ; 
width, one inch and one-eighth. At one end is a small hole for 
suspension. On one part is a stain of copper-rust. 

" 3. A sharpening stone, quadrangular in section, and tapering 
towards the lower end. At the other end is a hole for suspension. 
Length, four inches and one-tenth." 
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NOTES ON ST. LEONAKD'S CHURCH, 
WALLINGFORD. 

BY RBV. W. C. BAYER-MILWARD, RECTOR. 
(Read at Wallingford, 12 July 1890.) 

The Church of St. Leonard is supposed by some to have 
been a Saxon church, destroyed by the Danes, and to 
have been afterwards rebuilt soon after the Norman con- 
quest. In an article in The Antiquary ^ January 1882, 
on Anglo-Saxon architecture, Mr. John Henry Parker 
said, " I have seen, perhaps, a do^en examples wherein 
works of the Anglo-Saxon period have been brought to 
light by scraping off the plaster in the restorations of 
the Victorian era. During the recent visit of the Archae- 
ological Institute to Bedford I saw three instances of 
this : in addition to which I have heard or read of other 
cases in which the surface of the walls, covered with 
shallow sculpture in a sort of diaper- work, has been found 
under Norman work. In St. Leonard's Church at Wall- 
ingford, in Berkshire, the piers of the chancel-arch are 
carved with this sort of early and shallow diaper-work, 
which was brought to light only by scraping off' the plas- 
ter in the recent Victorian restoration." 

The restoration to which Mr. Parker refers took place 
in the years 1849-50. Before this restoration the church 
had been repaired and restored in Queen Anne's reign, 
and opened for Divine Service about Michaelmas 1704, 
though some slight repairs and repewing had been done in 
1685,1695, and 1700. Previous to this date it is said to 
have been converted into barracks for the soldiers during 
the siege of Wallingford, and greatly injured ; the south 
aisle (probably built in the fourteenth century) and ori- 
ginal apse having, it is said, been entirely destroyed by 
fire. In 1704 the apse and south aisle were not rebuilt, 
but a plain east end wall was erected ; and the church 
then extended to about where the font now stands, ter- 
minated at the west end by a gallery, entered from in- 
side the church ; the nave and chancel being filled >vith 
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high pews : the two chancel-arches covered with plaster, 
and only little pieces of the beautiful carved work on 
them peeping through, and a low ceiling extending all 
along the church. 

At the restoration in 1850 these arches were un- 
covered, and you can see where new work had to be 
inserted. The two arches exhibit interesting and perhaps 
unique Norman work of the diaper flat and knob-pattern, 
which, according to Mr. Parker, is not to be found at 
Oxford, nor in any other church within the diocese. At 
the same time the present apse was built on the old 
foundations, part of these being distinctly traceable out- 
side the church. At this restoration in 1850, the apse, 
south aisle, and tower were added ; and the graveyard 
was extended, at the cost of about £ 1,100, which was 
defrayed by voluntary contributions. The workmen em- 
ployed state that charred timbers were found, no doubt 
bearing evidence of the fire lighted by Crom well's soldiers; 
and that an old doorway on the south side, opposite to 
the present door, was then removed, and some fresco- 
work of a flower-pattern, over the first inner arch, and 
some figures on the south side of the chancel, were dis- 
covered ; but that the fresco-work was too imperfect to 
be restored, and was consequently destroyed. 

Within the last few years a doorway has been disco- 
vered on the south side of the chancel ; and in the same 
wall there appear to be traceable two eleventh century 
windows, which seem to show that the present windows, 
as they are now placed, are not the original ones. 

The church itself is composed (on the north side of the 
nave, and on the south side of the chancel) of rubble, 
stones and flint intermixed, and coated with stucco on 
the outside, the thickness of these walls being 2 ft. 9 in. 
The hooks for the hinges should be noticed on the centre 
window of the north side of the nave, inside, and on the 
end window on the south side of the chancel, outside, 
there having, no doubt, been shutters there at one time. 

This church, with that of St. Lucien, which stood near 
it, was given by King Henry I to the Monastery of St. 
Frideswide, now Christ Church in Oxford. The living 
was formerly in the gift of the Lord Chancellor ; but the 
patronage is now vested in the Bishop of Oxford. It is 
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described as a discharged rectory, valued in the King s 
books at £7:12:6, with the Church of Sot well, now 
made over to Brightwell. 

The Register of baptisms, marriages, and burials, com- 
mences in 1711. The Vestry Minute Book commences in 
1672, and records the annual appointment of two church- 
wardens from that time ; but the Rector's signature is 
not attached to the minutes till the year 1679, nor does 
any reference to the Rector previously occur. The names 
of tlie Rectors, however, are known from 1299 to 1363, 
and again from 1634. From 1811 to 1873 the living was 
held with St. Mary s. The church plate was presented 
by Henry Fludyer, Esq., in 1812. On the bell in the 
tower is the inscription, " T. Swain fecit, 1781." 

In conclusion 1 may say that there are two opinions 
held respecting thia church — (1), that the church was 
not entirely destroyed when the Danes ravaged Walling- 
ford, A.D. 1006, and that some of the old Saxon work 
still remains ; (2), that there is nothing earlier than the 
Norman period, and that the church was built either by 
Wigod, who was lord of Wallingford at the time of the 
Conquest, or by Robert d'Oyley, who married Wigod s 
daughter. I shall be very glad if the British Archaeolo- 
gical Association can settle this question once and for all. 
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NOTES ON ST. LEONARD'S CHURCIJ, 
WALLINGFORD. 

BY J. PARK HARKISGN, ESQ. 
(Read at the Oxford Cungresit^ 1890.) 

When referring to a back number of The Antiquary, 
last spring, I came upon a letter from Mr. J. H. Parker 
with the heading ** Anglo-Saxon Architecture" ; and 
found that it was written to call attention to some early 
diaper work on the piers of the chancel -arch of St. 
Leonard 8 Church, Wallingford, from which the plaster 
had recently been removed. Similar shallow diaper, it 
appeared, had shortly before been noticed by Mr. Parker 
in Anglo-Saxon churches in the midland counties, more 
especially on the tympanum of a priest's door at Kirton, 
in Lindsey, which he believed had been re-used when a 
Norman doorway was inserted in some older walling. 

A visit was soon afterwards paid by me to St. Leonard s 
Church, and a careful inspection made of the work above 
alluded to, and very similar diaper on the piers and arch 
of the sanctuary, subsequently exposed when the chancel 
was restored, and an apse substituted for a wall which 
had been built across it at the east end. Unfortunately, 
all concerned in the work of restoration were either dead 
or no longer resident in the neighbourhood ; so that it 
was the colour of the stone mainly that told the story 
of the almost too faithful restoration of old work carried 
out by the accomplished architect, the late Mr. Hake- 
well. 

Plan of the Chtirch. The original ground plan con- 
sisted of nave and chancel, and a semicircular apse, of 
which the foundation stones alone remain. In addition 
to the new apse, already mentioned, an aisle has been 
added on the south side of the nave, and a tower at the 
west end, having on its north side a small portion of the 
old walling. All the new work is in the so-called Nor- 
man style. 

The History of the Church. There is no record of the 
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foundation of St. Leonard's Church; nor is any document 
referring to its history, so far as is known, now in exist- 
ence. From the marks of fire, however, on the stone- 
work, it may be assumed that it shared the fate of Wall- 
ingford, and the churches in the district, which were 
burnt by Sweyn in 1006. Owing to the slaughter of the 
inhabitants, the town for some time remained in ruins, 
but regained its old importance in Canute's time, and it 
may be presumed that the churches would not have been 
the last buildings that were restored. Consequently, in 
the Domesday Survey , we find that two churches in Wall- 
ingford are returned as belonging to Abingdon Abbey ; 
and, although the dedications are not given, there can be 
little doubt, from the early character of its walls and 
south window, that St. Leonard's was one of them. 

TJie Exterior of the Church. The w^alls, which are 
built of flint, though barely three feet in thickness, as 
usually the case in pre-Norman work, are without but- 
tresses, and considerably higher than those of Norman 
churches of the same dimensions. High up, also, on the 
north side, there are ragstones arranged herringbone-wise, 
and large flints are used for quoins, instead of stone, at 
the east end. 

On the south side of the chancel careful scrutiny has 
discovered, under a thin coat of plaster, a Romanesque 
window, flush with the external face of the wall, and 
traces of another, which had been destroyed for the pur- 
pose of introducing what appears to be a modern Early 
English lancet, but possibly the copy of an original one. 
Below this window, and a little to the east of it, a priest's 
door with a triangular head formed of flints, and sup- 
ported by tw^o-inch bricks, and oak framing of consider- 
able antiquity, happily escaped restoration, owing, it may 
be, to its rare construction. The jambs, as also in the 
Romanesque window, are formed of flints. 

In the case of the windows, however, the arch is formed 
of ragstones, of which only two or three have been shaped 
into voussoirs. The keystone is a mere wedge, and not 
exactly in the centre. Another peculiarity is that the arch 
is turned from centres about three inches below the im- 
posts, and its span is wider than the space between the 
jambs ; as in the case of the ancient archway at the east 
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end of the north choir-aisle in Oxford cathedral.^ It is 
probably of not later date than the eighth century. 

The stonework of the north doorway has been entirely 
renewed, but is apparently copied from the old one. It 
is more than 12 ft. high, or nearly three squares of the 
width. There are attached shafts with cushion-capitals, 
and a roll-moulding to the arch. Some old bond-stones 
on its east side are fire-stained, as if a westerly, wind had 
driven the flames of burning timber in that direction ; 
and there are similar stains also on the east side, upon 
the window-arch of the chancel. 

The Interior of the Church. The only early stonework 
in the interior of St. Leonard's consists of the remarkable 
chancel and sanctuary arches, both ornamented with 
roll-mouldings, springing from recessed shafts, and both 
with square soffits extending through the remaining 
thickness of the walls. Round the arches, and as borders 
to the shafts, are the shallow diapers alluded to by Mr. 
Parker. 

The pattern with the dots or balls occurs in the sym- 
bolical picture of the ark in Caedmon's Paraphrase,^ and 
the star is used as an ornament on a throne in a picture 
in iElfric's Pentateuch, the date of both MSS. being circa 
1000.' The capitals of the shafts, and the deep imposts 
which range with them, are ornamented with basket- 
work ; and the same pattern is carried round the chancel- 
arch in place of a label, but flush with the plastering of 
the wall. 

Two other ornamental patterns, one on the abacus of 
the chancel-arch, and continued as a string, and the 
other on the west face of the chancel-arch, have not as 
yet been identified. The ornament with a twisted stem 
appears also on the capitals at the entrance of the 
sacristy, where there are well-cut heads (perhaps of a 
king and queen) at the angles. The work is superior to 
anything known to have been sculptured by a Norman 
artist. 

One other feature remains to be described, namely, the 
curious bases of the jambs of the arches, where quarter- 

^ Part of another arch of the same description was detected inside 
the belfry of St Peter's -in- the- East, at Oxford, daring the visit paid 
to it by the Association. 

* Reproduced in the ArcJicdologia, vol. zziv. 
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oval mouldings are intersected by narrow wedges, form- 
ing hoof-like ornaments, differing in number in each base. 

In the case of the chancel-arch there are five divisions 
on the south side, and four on the north ; whilst on the 
south side of the sanctuary-arch, there are four, and on 
the north side only three. Is this an instance of what 
Mr. Buckler styles " studied irregularity", often noticed 
by him in Saxon work ? 

The Date of the Arches. Since many stones of the 
arches are fire-stained, and some of the diaper work 
appears to have been renewed at a date previous to 
the Victorian restorations, it is less easy to come to a 
correct conclusion as to the nature of the conflagration to 
which they have been exposed, than, for instance, in a 
case like Stow, in Lindsey, where a whole pier has been 
left untouched since the time when the churcn was burned 
by the Danes. If a second fire occurred at St. Leonard's 
(of which, however, there is no tradition), the arches 
might still be of pre-Norman date, and possibly work of 
Canute's time. 
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SKETCH OF THE PARISH OF RAMSBURY, 
WILTSHIRE. 

BT REV. HARRY BARER, M.A., VICAR OF RAMSBITRY, 
AND RURAL DEAN. 

{Read A March 1S91.) 

The history of this parish can be safely traced back to 
the year 909. We are told by William of Malmesbury 
that Pope Formosus sent a letter to England in that year 
exhorting the King to constitute some fresh bishoprics 
in the west of England. Accordingly King Edward and 
Archbishop Plegmund divided the two dioceses of Sher- 
borne and Winchester into five parts, and added, as new 
bishoprics, Wells, Crediton, and Ramsbury. The Bishops 
of this last see were called sometimes Bishops of Rams- 
bury, and sometimes " Episcopi Corvinensis Ecclesiaj", 
and had for their diocese Berlcs and Wilts. The first 
Bishop of Ramsbury was Athelstan. The three most 
important Bishops were — (1), Odo, (2), Siric, (3), iElfric. 

Odo was a Dane, a heathen by birth, spoken of as a 
young barbarian. Accidentally listening to a missionary 
he became a Christian, and went home and tried to con- 
vert his father. He received a sound flogging for his 
pains, and was turned out of house and home. He then 
attached himself to an Anglo-Saxon lord, who sent him 
to school, and made him a fair Latin scholar, and caused 
him, after a time, to enter Holy Orders, and ultimately 
to become a Bishop. But his tastes were strictly military 
for all that. He had served as a soldier before he was 
ordained, and certainly on three occasions was found in 
the battlefield after he became a Bishop. 

This warrior-Bishop of Ramsbury was destined to play 
a higher part. He was called to be Archbishop, and the 
call came from Dunstan, who never brooked a refusal. 
This led to a further development of character ; what we 
should call, in these days, " a deepening of his devotional 
life". He cast off his old traditions, and first became a 
Benedictine monk, and then was made Archbishop of 
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Canterbury. As was natural with an impatient man, he 
at once took up an extreme position, and proceeded 
sternly with the work of restoration and improvement. 

Odo's memory has been much darkened by the part 
assigned to him in the story of Edwy and Elgiva. Dates 
show that he died before the greater cruelties were com- 
mitted. Authentic history declares that he was a man 
pf sound judgment and eloquence, who rendered essential 
service to the State as a diplomatist. 

The third Archbishop, after Odo, was again taken from 
the see of Ramsbury, viz., Sigeric or Siric. He had held 
the bishopric of Ramsbury from 985 to 989. He was too 
much a man of peace, and advised Etheldred to buy off 
the Danes : hence the odious *' Dane-geld". But this 
brings out a curious fact, that England was noted as an 
auriferous country. William of Poictiers, describing Eng- 
land, speaks of its "quantity of gold, a treasury of Arabia". 
Dean Hook speaks of Siric as a learned man and a patron 
of learning, who collected a valuable library which he left 
to the Cathedral. 

The archaeological record of Ramsbury is to my mind 
chiefly enriched by the memory of Bishop -^Ifric. In 
addition to a Glossary he wrote two Books of Homilies, 
more interesting to the antiquary and the historian than 
the divine. His Pascal Homily is often quoted as show- 
ing the continuity of the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land in reference to the Eucharist. He was so well known 
as a writer, that whilst he was a priest he Avas asked by 
Bishop "Wulfius" to compose for him an episcopal charge. 

From -^Ifric we learn the history of the seven Orders 
appointed in the Church, and the services required from 
each Order. From him also we learn that " the chalice 
and paten were to be made of pure wood not subject to 
rottenness." 

iElfric was raised to the chair of Augustine at the 
death of Siric. Thus, with the interruption of Dunstan, 
three Bishops of Ramsbury were made Archbishops of 
Canterbury. I do not know that any other see can claim 
such a long-continued and intimate connection with the 
archbishopric. 

At the time of the Conquest the seat of the bishopric 
was transferred, and ultimately settled at Old Sarum ; 
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but after this, the Bishops of that place still continued 
to reside at Ramsbury, which they did till 1531, when 
they gave up Ramsbury Manor to Lord Protector Somer- 
set in exchange for other manors. 

The Episcopal Registers at Salisbury contain many 
references to Ordinations held in the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at Ramsbury ; in fact, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury there were more Ordinations at Ramsbury than at 
Salisbury. 

Turning now to the structure of the church, we cannot, 
of course, at the present day find any trace of the cathe- 
dral church that existed during the one hundred and fifty 
years of the bishopric. That the building was of no great 
size we may gather from the fact that Herman was so 
anxious to obtain Malmesbury Abbey for his cathedral 
church.- The bishopric was probably of small value, and 
must have been ruled single-handed, as we know there 
was no body of canons or chapter attached to it. The 
present church at Ramsbury, which is dedicated to the 
Holy Cross (this being, no doubt, the dedication of the old 
cathedral, as it was a favourite one with our Saxon fore- 
fathers), probably stands, in part,, on the old foundations 
of the cathedral, covering, it may bo, more ground than 
the earlier building. The present structure dates from 
the early part of the thirteenth or the latter half of the 
twelfth century, containing examples of the various 
styles down to the late Perpendicular. The church con- 
sists of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, embattled 
western tower, and south porch. The building measures, 
internally, 140 ft. 6 in. from east to west, and 66 ft. 6 in. 
from the north aisle-wall to that of the south aisle. The 
tower is 67 ft. high from the nave-pavement to the top 
of the battlements. The Lady Chapel, which is detached 
on three sides from the church, is entered through an 
arch in the east end of the north aisle. It measures 
23 ft. 10 in. from east to west, 15 ft. 5 in. from north to 
south. 

Monumental History. — The history of the church and 
parish is greatly enriched by the monuments still exist- 
ing within the church. 

In Dayrells Aisle {i.e., the old Lady Chapel) there was 
originally an altar at the east end, led up to by two 

1891 11 
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steps. The mark of the altar-slab was covered with plas- 
ter a very few years ago. The steps and the sacrariura 
still remain. On either side of the altar is an altar-tomb, 
both sadly mutilated. The tomb on the north side has 
the matrix of a brass, a knight and his two wives ; pro- 
bably Sir George Dayrell of Littlecote. In the centre of 
Dayrells Aisle there is a very fine altar-tomb robbed of 
all its brasses. 

In the chancel, immediately before the steps, and occu- 
pying a special place of honour, there is an unusually 
large slab of Puroeck marble, 9 ft. long. This originally 
carried a fine floriated cross with a Norman-French in- 
scription, which is printed in Kite's Wiltshire Brasses. I 
have before me two translations, — one by Kite, the other 
given me by my friend Mr. Talbot, the well-known anti- 
quary, of Laycock Abbey. With their assistance I trans- 
late the inscription as follows : " Under this lettered 
stone or brass lies William Saint John, parson of Ram- 
mesbury ; and to make people say a prayer for his soul, 
we assure them forty days of penance." Kite says : — 
"This William de Saint John, Rector or Prebend of 
Ramsbury, whose memorial is thus identified, was living 
in the year 1.322, when he presented to the vicarage. 
The chancel must, therefore, date back to some consider- 
ably earlier period." 

On the north side of the chancel is a fine Purbeck 
marble canopied monument. This is believed to be the 
tomb of Thomas York. His father was Sheriff of Wilt- 
shire in 1492 and 1501, and lived at -^Ithrop (? Hilldrop 
in Ramsbury). Webb says that *' Thomas York, who was 
Sheriff of Wiltshire in 1523 and 1530, died in 1547. He 
is believed to have been the builder of a fine old house in 
Ramsbury, now known as The Rookeiy." His monu- 
ment was very probably used as an Easter sepulchre. At 
the back there is the matrix of a small male figure with 
a label proceeding towards a representation of the Holy 
Trinity. This monument is in all its essential features 
the counterpart of one in Ely Cathedral, viz., that of 
Lord John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, who died about 
1471. There is also in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
a very similar monument, viz., that of Robert King, last 
Abbot of Osney and first Bishop of Oxford, 1545. 
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Towards the west end of the chancel, on the floor, is a 
slab of Purbeck marble, bearing date 1 522, with a Latin 
inscription, believed to be the monument of William 
Grey, Archdeacon of Berks, who desired by his will, dated 
1521, to be buried within the chancel of Ramsbury. 

In the chancel there are several monuments to the 
family of Jones. The first is that of Sir William Jones, 
Knight, who died in 1686 : a life-sized effigy, half re- 
cumbent, clothed in official robes, and holding a roll in 
his right hand. He was Attorney- General in the time 
of Charles II. * This monument corresponds in some of 
its details with that of Bishop Gunning in Ely Cathedral, 
who died in 1675, the semi-recumbent figure resting on 
its elbow being the style of the times. 

There is also a monument to Mary Eleanor Burdett, 
with four stanzas of unusual merit. As they were writ- 
ten in 1797, and as Thomas Moore, the poet, speaks in 
his Diary of his visits to Ramsbury Manor at this time, 
they may possibly have been written by him. 

Under the sacrarium is one large vault, which con- 
tains the mortal remains of Sir Seymour Pile and his 
family, and many members of the Jones family. The last 
burial that took place in this vault was that of the bodies 
of Sir Francis and Lady Burdett, who were both buried 
here on the same day, January 31, 1844. 

Great Personages who have lived at Ramsbury. — For 
many years, up to the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Bishops oi Salisbury occupied their Manor-House at 
Ramsbury until the Duke of Somerset obtained posses- 
sion of the manor by exchange with John Salcot, feishop 
of Salisburv ; but, as Webb shows by an extract from 
Patent Rolls, " the Duke did not long enjoy his profit- 
able bargain, as, after his trial for treason, most of his 
North Wilts property, including the manor and part of 
Ramsbury, was taken away from him and granted to the 
Earl of Pembroke. This was the first Earl." 

The second Earl is mentioned as having a quarrel with 
William Dayrell of Littlecote about some trees in 1582. 

Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke, and firet Earl 
of Montgomery, had held the office of Lord Chamberlain 
in the household of Charles I, and was a Privy Councillor. 
Before the civil war broke out he had been Chancellor of 
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the University of Oxford, but was deprived of this honour 
for siding with the Parliament. However, in 1647, by 
the triumph of his party, he was restored to the chair. 
He it was who received Cromwell at Ramsbury Manor. 

A later Earl of Pembroke sold Eamsbury Manor to one 
Powell, or Henry Powle, Esq., for £32,000, who shortly 
after sold it to Sir William Jones. This was the Attorney- 
General in Charles II's time, mentioned above. 

In 1685 Samuel Jones, Esq., gave a silver salver for 
the use of the Church of Ramsbury. He also gave a new 
Communion-Table. He died in 1687. It is stated in the 
Burial Register that he was buried in linen, and paid the 
fine of £5. 

The manor ultimately passed into the hands of the 
Burdett family by the marriage of the last heiress. It 
was a very favourite residence of the late Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, the father of the present Baroness. 

We know also that Sir Bulstrode Whitelock, a lawyer 
and statesman, a friend of Hampden, Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Protector Cromwell, who died in 1675, was 
owner of a house in the parish, at Marridge Hill. 

In the parish of Ramsbury there also lived a distin- 
guished family named Pyle, who came originally from 
Compton Beauchamp. They owned Axford. The first 
Baronet, Sir Francis Pyle, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Francis Popham, Knight. The baronetcy expired 
on the death of Sir Seymour Pyle, sixth Baronet, 1761. 

In those days there was an old church at Axford. 
Parts of this church now form a farmhouse. The priest's 
door and five windows, having their tracery perfect, etill 
remain. The piscina and the old oak roof of the church 
are there. All this is fully described and pictured in 
Webb's New History of Ramsbury, 

In the earliest Register of Burials, 1678, we find a cer- 
tificate of the burial of Alexander Porter, with the affi- 
davit of Catherine Hawse that the deceased was buried 
in woollen only, and that this was sworn before Sir Sey- 
mour Pyle. 

I will only add, by way of conclusion, the following 
brief mention of the two principal houses in the parish : 

1. Ramsbury Manor, the property of Sir F. Burdett, 
"built probably", says Mr. Money, "some time before 
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1672, when John Webb, its architect, died." He married 
a niece of Inigo Jones. 

2. Littlecote House. In his address to the Newbury 
Field Club, Mr. Money described this as " originally the 
chief house of the Darells." He adds that the mansion 
and lands passed into the hands of Sir John Popham, 
Chief Justice to the Court of Queen's Bench, between 
1572 and ] 607. They are still held by their descendants, 
though not in a direct line. The present owner is pater- 
nally descended from Mr. Leybourne Leybourne, Governor- 
General in the West Indies, who married Ann Popham, 
daughter of Edward Popham, Esq., of Littlecote. 

This house is remarkable in many ways. It has a mag- 
nificent hall, 46 by 24 ft., and 25 ft. high ; a valuable 
collection of armour, and still more valuable collection of 
portraits. 

A full description of each of these two houses, if it 
could be procured, would be a valuable contribution to 
the pages of this Journal. 
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THE HORNBOOK AND ITS COGNATES. 

BT J. H. HACMICHABL, ESQ. 

The origin of the hornbook seems to be, like that of the 
Runic almanack, lost to sight in the dim vista of the 
past ; and the solitary page which was once, more 
majorum, such an important "tool of education", is 
wrapt in oblivion. The mediaeval small-boy no longer 
trembles at the street-cry of the chapman, " Come buy, 
come buy a hornbook !"* and no melancholy Jaques of to- 
day would venture to speak of "the whining schoolboy", 
for the mist of tears through which he once struggled to 
acquire the rudiments of knowledge has been scattered 
before the sun of Reading made Easy; a transition be- 
ginning, perhaps, with the absurd hornbook of ginger- 
bread, whereby the pupil, as he secured each letter in his 
memory, was allowed to secure the gingerbread upon 
which it was figured, where all good gingerbread should 
go— 

'* To Master John, the English maid 
A hornbook gives of gingerbread, 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name he eats the letter.'*^ 

The origin of this primer of our ancestors, this well- 
spring of English letters, is not, however, so obscure as 
to baffle conjecture ; and one would be pretty safe, I 

^ Wit and Drollery (1683), p. 78. Beading without tears was not 
the happy lot, it appears, of children in the hornbook era, for it is a 
noteworthy fact that had it not been for the tmant instincts of **the 
young idea" in often putting a summary end to the irksomeness of his 
instractions, by hiding his hated lesson-book, the few that are now 
extant would not have come down to us, for they have generally been 
found concealed in such hiding-places as wainscotings, floorings, etc., 
whilst one (engraved in vol. ix of the Journal) was found at Middleton- 
by-Youlgrave, Derbyshire, in the thatch of an old bam. It is to the 
perishable nature of the hornbook, and its destructibility in the hands 
of the ** schoUer**. however, that is chiefly owing its exceeding rarity ; 
** a rarity", remarks Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, ** characteristic of other 
printed books, pamphlets, sheets, etc., once issued in large numbere." 

* Prior's Alma, canto ii, vol. ii, p. 64, edit. 1721. 
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think, in saying that it dated, in its primary form, from 
the introduction into Britain of the alphabet by the 
Romans, when the Latin alphabet and the cherished 
symbols of Christianity began gradually and protractedly 
to replace the ancient Runic characters of the heathen 
Northmen ; indeed, the very word " letter" itself points 
to the probability that the hornbook was originally a 
modification, for the use of children, of the tablets of wax 
used by the ancients, — a use which is illustrated in the 
statue of a Roman officer in the City of London Museum, 
that functionary carrying, hung at his side, the tahellcB 
or tablets smeared with wax, for scoring with the stylus. 
The derivation, therefore, of our word ** letter" from lino^ 
litum, to smear, suggests, I think, the likelihood of the 
hornbook having had its immediate origin in the tabellce} 

The hornbook,* "cross-row", or " absey-book", all three 
of which terms are employed by Shakespeare, was almost 
invariably, of whatever material made, from 3J to 5 in. 
long, and generally bore the alphabet, followed by a line 
or so of monosyllables, sometimes the numerals, then the 
In Nomine, and lastly the Paternoster. It is a curious 
circumstance that the earlier ones frequently terminated 
with three dots, or " tittles", placed triangularly, which 
were intended to convey to the pupil, after the manner 
of mediaeval symbolism, that as there were three dots, 
yet but one final period, so there were three Persons in 
one God. This peculiarity is alluded to at the end of the 
Song of the Hornbook, set to music by Thomas Morley 
in 1608.' 

To say of a child that " he knows his book" was once 
a very common expression, as persons advanced in age 

* " According to circumstances, letters wore, as now, engraved by 
the Romans npon stone, brass, and other metals, or npon wood {aUo, 
tabulis),^' — J. D. Fnss, Boman Antiquities. 

* ...." he teaches boys the hornbook." — Love*B Labour '« Lost, Act V, 
Scene 1. 

' *' Christes crosse be my speede in all vertne to proceede, 
A. b. c. d. e. f . g. h. i. k. 1. m. n. o. p. q. r. s. & tt. 
double w. V. with y. ezod. & per se. con per se. 
tittle, tittle, est. Amen. When you have done begin againe, 
begin againe." — Morley 's Introduction to Music, 1608. 
The " first part" of the hornbook was also set to masio " in the key of 
D with the greater third", by a country organist, in 1795, and dedi- 
cated to a city knight. 
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remember well, and both in this and its current slang 
form probably originated with the use of the hornbook ; 
its equivalent in France having been " Savoir sa croix d( 
par Dieu" (to know one's cross-row or A, B, C). In Somer- 
setshire the alphabet is said to be still called " the criss- 
cross-lane", and the " Criss", or " Christ-cross-row", was 
j)robably the term by which it was known in the middle 
ages, — a term commonly said to have been so applied 
because of the cross which preceded the alphabet ; but 
Nares, in his Glossary of Words, points out that it is 
more probably derived from the practice, as depicted in 
Picard 8 Religious Ceremonies^ of the Bishop, at the con- 
secration of a church, inscribing with his staff the Greek 
and Roman alphabets upon ashes previously strewn upon 
the floor (in the form of a cross) before the high altar ;* a 
rite symbolising the instruction in the elements of the 
faith which awaited catechumens, and one which Nares 
is in error in assuming to be effete, for it is still practised 
at the consecration of the high altar in the Roman 
Church. '^ This cross is called crux decussata (i) because 
of its resemblance, like the cross of St. Andrew, to the 
shape of the Roman numeral x ; and the Italian archaa- 
ologist, Commendatore J. B. de Rossi, is of the opinion 
that it was an adaptation of an old rite observed by the 
augurs in marking out the site of a new temple.^ 

Not inapropos, perhaps, of this mystic cross I may re- 
mark that I remember being the observer once, whilst 
indulging in that lawn-tennis-supplanted game of croquet, 
of a mysterious act on the part of a lady, who, making 
use of the expression "criss-cross", at the same time drew 
with the mallet the form of a cross upon the grass, mid- 
way between the ball that the player was about to strike, 
and the hoop through which it was to pass. 

^ La Consecration de Ti^M^e^, "Apres que le celebrant a trace lea deux 
alphabets sar la cendre, 11 se tourne vers le grand antel ^ nne distance 
raisonnable, ute sa mitre, se met k genoux et prie." (Tom. i, p. 132.) 

* The Roman Ponti6ciil says : ** Interim dnm prssmissa cantatur, 
Pontifex, accept is mitra et baoalo pastorali, inci plena ab angalo eccle- 
slsB ad sinistram Intrantisrproat sopra lineae factiEie sunt, cam extremi- 
tate bacuU pastoralis scrlblt super clneres alphabetum Graecum, ita 
dlstinctis Uteris ut totnm spatium occqpent his videlicet. Deinde simiii 
mode incipiens ab angalo ecclesiae ad dezteram intrantis, scrlblt alpha-* 
betum Latinum, super cineres dlstinctis Uteris his videlicet." 

» Vide Very Rev. J. Hirst in The A ntiquarijy Feb. 1890. 
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The " criss-cross row", abbreviated to " cross-row", is 
mentioned by Shakespeare at the beginning of the tragedy 
of Richard III, Siud in circumstances to which some inte- 
rest is attached with regard to the superstitious feelings 
with which it had become associated, owing, doubtless, 
to the influence of the mystic teaching in the monastery- 
schools. When Clarence advances what he believes to be 
his brother's reason for committing him to the Tower, he 
speaks of Edward thus : — 

" He hearkens after prophecies ami dreams. 
And from the cross-row placks the letter G, 
And says a wizard told him that by G 
His issue disinherited should be." 

So that, whether from the initiatory cross, the prayer, in- 
vocation, etc., following, or from the alphabet itself, the 
cross-row must have become, with the religious ideas by 
which it was surrounded, a formidable instrument in the 
practice of witchcraft. 

No. xiT of the accompanying illustrations is copied from 
a sketch kindly furnished by our Vice-President, Mr. 
May hew, and the interest of this example is enhanced 
not only from the fact of its having been found in Pater- 
noster Bow, but also by the existence of the hole in the 
handle; for the hornbook with the handle thus perforated 
for suspension at the girdle is probably an older form 
than that which had no hole ; and I think the later form 
is seldom if ever seen with this provision, though there 
is said to be a book called a View of the Beau Monde 
(published in 1731), wherein is a description of a **lady 
dressed like a child, in a bodice, coat, and leading-strings,* 
with a hornbook tied to her side." This was, however, 
probably mere caprice on the part of the lady, for the 
girdle with its pendent necessaries lingered in the cos- 
tume of women throughout the seventeenth century, but 
not as late as the eighteenth.* It will be observed, then, 
that the hornbook bearing a leaf of black-letter, which 

^ Leading-stnngs were in use up to fifty years ago, and gave their 
name to a little alphabet-book by W^illian) Darton, a publisher at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. This was '*one of the earIio^t 
efforts to make children's lessons pleasant and interesting". (The 
Child and His Book, by Mrs. E. M. Field, 1891.) 

* Planche*8 Costume. 
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Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps assumed to have been preceded 
by one bearing the lesson inscribed upon vellum/ is gene- 
rally characterised by an absence of the hole for suspen- 
sion, — a circumstance which would seem to show that 
the custom of hanging them at the girdle ceased with 
the general disuse of the girdle itself at the beginning of 
the Stuart period, and soon after the introduction of 
printing. 

That which I have ventured to bring under your notice 
(xi), and which suggested these remarks, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Roger Draper, a bibliophilist. It is, I 
think, unique in being made of ivory (apparently var- 
nished), whilst from the circumstance of its bearing the 
alphabet only, without the initial cross or any other indi- 
cation of the monastic educational influence, it is evi- 
dently of a late post-Reformation period. The bird with 
wings close, engraved upon the back, is perhaps intended 
for a buzzard, and probably a caprice of the engraver, 
unless it be the falcon from the arms of the Scriveners' 
Company. Mr. R. E. Way has in his possession the sec- 
tion of a hornbook, upon the leather back of which is 
stamped an eagle. 

Of the very interesting hornbook antiquities lent by 
our Vice-President, Mr. Cuming, and of which he has 
kindly enabled me to furnish illustrations, the brass 
stamp (No. xiii) proclaims itself the most ancient relic 
extant of the hornbook era. It was used for impressing 
the leather backs of hornbooks, and bears the device of 
St. George and the Dragon, the chevalier being arrayed 
cap-a-pie in armour of the sixteenth century. It is much 
worn, and has evidently done heavy duty in the days 
when the tutelary Saint of England was much more en 
Evidence than is even now St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
Patrick of Ireland, or St. David of Wales. 

This particular embellishment for the back of the horn- 
book was evidently familiar to the eye as late as the 
beginning of the Georgian era, for Thomas Tickell, the 

^ Journal of the B. A, Asiociation^ vol. ix. A link connecting fche 
hornbook, reputedly of vellum, with the parchment membrana (charta 
Pergamena) of the Romans is, perhaps, afforded in a carious illustra- 
tion contained in the Trinity College Psalter, of the interior of a Nor- 
man school, where the teacher is expounding to his pnpils the writing 
on a roll of parchment. ( Vide Wright's Domestic Manners of the Eng- 
lUh.) 
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poet, alludes to it whilst singing " In Praise of the Horn- 
book",— 

" Beliind, tliy patron Saint in armour shines, 
With sword and, lance to gnard thy sacred lines; 
Beneath his courser's feet the dragon lies 
Transfixed." 

Next in point of antiquity must be considered the 
Nuremburg counter (illustrations Nos. vii, viii) which 
bears the date 1550, and the alphabet upon the reverse; 
whilst the obverse exhibits what may be called, in contra- 
distinction from the hornbook, " The Well-Spring of 
Science", viz., the Abacus or counting-table for inculcat- 
ing the elementary operations of arithmetic. This con- 
trivance for calculating (invented by Pythagoras, and 
hence called Abacus Pythagoricus) appeals to our notice 
with a pedigree sustained by its probable introduction 
into Britain by the Romans,* who in their turn had it 
from the Greeks, whence to this day it survives in the 
toy-shops of London, and in the children's nursery, as 
well as in its use in Kinder-garten schools. 

The hornbook has become a great rarity, and conse- 
quently it is not surprising to find that at such a repre- 
sentative and influential exhibition as that of the Homers 
Company in October 1882, only eight examples could be 
mustered. Two of these, with stamped leather backs, 
have been very kindly lent for inspection by Dr. Evans, 
one of them displaying the figure of Charles I on horse- 
back. Mr. Halliwell, in his liotes on SJiakespeare, had 
met with only one which, as he speaks of it, w^as " of 
indubitable authenticity"; and not one of those that I have 
either heard of or seen is of suflBciently early date to boast 
the sheet of vellum which upon such eminent authority 
I have assumed to have been peculiar to the time before 
the diffusion of the benefits accruing from the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing, when the printed leaf of black- 
letter created a new though brief era for the primer of 
our ancestors' childhood, — 

" Their books of stature small took they in hand, 
Which with pellacid horn secured are, 
To save from fingers wet the letters fair**,' 

^ See The Decimal Si/stem, by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., 1854, p. 198, 
^ Shenstone's Schoolmistress, 1748, p. 216. 
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" wet" being probably a poetic euphemism for ** soiled'; 
and one can easily comprehend that " soiled" was not an 
uncommon condition in which they were taken to the 
very fountain, — that of knowledge, — where they were 
least likely to become either clean or wet. 

In the Battle of the Hornbooks,^ a dryly humorous little 
production, " from a fragment of Rabelais", the unknown 
author says that " a complete set of hornbooks, seventy 
in number, was left to the parish by an old lady" (the 
fortunate parish is not specified); "to them she com- 
municated certain properties and virtues of a peculiar 
nature, among which the most remarkable was that each 
hornbook was a very just criterion of a boy's spirit, and 
showed, by infallible signs, whether he had in him the 
stamina of a gentleman or a plebeian. A lad of blood 
might play at quoits, shuttlecock, or duck and drake, 
with his hornbook, and it still continued bright and 
clean ; whereas the book of a mean-spirited little fellow, 
though kept with the nicest care, had always a soiled 
look, and the letters were hardly distinguishable." 

But it appears that the primer existed in another form, 
viz., that of metal, which, from the absence of the neces- 
sity for the horn-covering, was like, perhaps, that of 
vellum, designated an ahsey-hook; under which name 
(since that ot hornhook would be obviously inapplicable), 
that which suggested this paper may also be placed. 

The ground for supposing that they were sometimes 
made of metal is the discovery, on Sir George Musgrave's 
estate, in 1851, of what were apparently, with good rea- 
son, assumed to be hornbook-moulds. They were made 
of hone-stone, and were dulj exhibited at the Society of 
Antiquaries, who are now in the possession of casts of 
them. Engravings of them, besides those accompanying 
these remarks (iv, v, vi), may be seen in vol. xxxiv of 
ArchcBologia. In these illustrations the eye should, I 
think, be gratified to find some kind of the hitherto miss- 
ing link connecting the hornbook with the Runic or 
Danish calendar, in respect of the devices apparent on the 
moulds,* which are so strikingly similar to those on the 

1 1774. 8145, Add. Brit. Mns. Lib. 

* Brady, in his Ciavis Calendaria, says that tho Ranic almanacks 
bore the characters of pagan saperstition until about the fourth cen- 
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Runic or clog-almanack (iii), that their origin and import 
cannot be doubted. 

The clog or Zogr-almanacks (for the word is of the same 
derivation with the "log" for measuring a ship's way, 
the Christmas log, and Dutch clog) were pieces of wood 
having three months of the year on each of their four 
divisions, and of very ancient use by our ancestors as per- 
manent portable calendars. They bore symbols and hiero- 
glyphics which we can so far identify with those upon 
the moulds as to feel with certainty that the latter were 
employed for the religious teaching of the child as well 
as for inculcating the alphabet. 

First appears the cock, emblem of St. Peter. In the 
almanack engraved in Dr. Plot's Natural History of Staf- 
fordshire,^ however, St. Peter is represented as the Janitor 
of Heaven, by two keys endorsed, and not crossed ; but 
the other four devices will all be found to correspond 
very closely with those upon the almanack. Next in 
order is the heart of the Virgin Mary, — a symbol which 
in the almanack published in Camden's JSri^anma (Gough) 
is placed against each of the six days appropriated to her 
calendar-feasts. Thirdly, the square device is in all pro- 
bability that of St. Gregory, the patron saint of children ;* 
whilst the triple formation at the end of another square 
device, perhaps represents the Three Passion -nails, in 
allusion to the legend of the Saviour having descended 
upon the altar surrounded by the instruments of His cru- 
cifixion, at the intercession of St. Gregory on behalf of 
one of his congregation who doubted the Real Presence 
at the Mass.'^ 

Finally, i.e., in the absence of any knowledge as to 
what the linear formation and roundels at the top and 
base of the mould may signify, the circular device, no 
doubt, stands for the wheel of St. Catherine,— a symbol 

tnry, when they partook of both heathen and Christian emblematical 
devices, so as to be more generally saleable. After the seventh cen- 
tury they were wholly Christian. 

^ Also in Posbroke's EncycL of Antiquities (4jto."), Hone's Every Day 
Book, vol. ii, and Camden's Britannvi, vol. ii, p. 380 (Gough's). 

^ See Calendar of tfie Anglican Church. Parker, 1851. Brit. Mas. 
Lib., 4826a. 

^ In the legend depiofed in the Calendir of the Anglican Church, and 
copied from an old MS. in the Bodleian Library, the nails, three in 
namber, are conspicuously figured. 
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of the patroness of learning and education which is also 
seen upon the clog-almanack. 

We thus have the symbols of four of the most popular 
of the Saints of mediaeval ecclesiology. In the Medi- 
aeval Department of the British Museum are preserved 
several of these smooth boards or sticks, — Runic calen- 
dars, — one of which bears the Manx arms, and all bear 
the lines and marks distinguishing the golden numbers, 
holidays, epacts, etc. 

The spelling-book began to take the place of the horn- 
book only as late as the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and with the spelling-book (one ot the best of 
which was piiblished in Kensington by a John Urmston, 
schoolmaster, 1710) perhaps came the idiom "as plain as 
A, B, C", seeing that the former equivalent expression, 
in the time of hornbooks, was "to read through the horn", 
in allusion to the ease with which the alphabet might be 
read through the diaphonous covering. Ben Jonson uses 
the expression, — 

•* The letters may be read through the horn 
That make the story perfect." 

Another name for the primer was an Ahsey-hook, or 
Ahece-hook. Ahece was, however, the more archaic spell- 
ing of the word. In the play of King John the Bastard 

says, 

" I shall 'beseech yoa"; that is (the) question now, 
*' And then comes answer like an absey-book,'* 

Ahecedairej another archaism, seems to have been a term 
meaning childish, simple, or ignorant. The hattledwe, a 
cognate form of the hornbook, may still linger in remote 
parts of the country. The hattleaore was so called from 
its resemblance to the bat used in the game of battledore 
and shuttlecock, or from its being the first door through 
which a child passed in the battle of life or of knowledge,^ 
though this assumption is regardless of the fact that 
d-o-r-e in battledore is not related in any way to our 
word door. The battledore* was a thin piece of paste- 

* There is a quaint illustration in Margirita Phdosophica (1503^, 
wherein an A 6 G hornbook is being held towards a pupil, who with 
his instructress is about to enter a building, apparently intended for 
the school ; and thus both literally and figuratively he is on the 
threshold of the door of knowledge (ix). 

* *'To know B from a bnttledore." — Ray's Proverbs, 
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board bearing the alphabet in large and small letters, 
syllables, numerals, etc., like the later hornbook ; but 
with the addition of a few rough woodcuts. Something 
similar to this was of late, and perhaps is of present, use 
in France ; at all events an interesting example of this 
survival of the French " Croix de par Dieu" (x) is in the 
possession of Mr. H. S. Cuming, V.P., and described as 
having been purchased in Paris in 1847. 

A memory of the hornbook's existence is happily per- 

f)etuated in the name of that famous mart of English 
iterature, — the Sheffield whence still emanates the best 
"tools of education", — Paternoster Row, where, during 
the hornbook's long use through the middle ages, and 
more especially after the introduction of printing, thou- 
sands upon thousands must have been issued ; and the 
probability that before printing they were far more ex- 

gmsive, and less easily obtainable even in Paternoster 
ow, will perhaps account, in some measure, for the ab- 
solute extinction of the vellum cross-row. The Pater- 
noster s Company (one of the many minor trade-companies 
which had a (jrt^a^i-corporate existence in the middle 
ages) existed in the ninth year of Henry V,* and traces 
of one at least of its prot^g^s are recorded by Mr. Cuming 
in his paper upon the old traders* signs in St. Pauls 
Churchyard,* where we are told that the "A, B, C", was 
the sign of a bookseller named Richard Fawkes, whose 
shop was in the churchyard. 

^ Records of the Brewers* Company. 
* British Arch. Journal. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

OP THE 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURED STONES OF 
THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 

(Localities arranged alphahetteally.) 
BY J. RO^IILLT ALLEN, ESQ., F.S. A.SCOT. 

BiLTON, eight miles west of York, and five miles south- 
west of Marston Railway Station. Ordnance Map, Sheet 
93, s.w. 

(No. 1.) — Broken cross-shaft, preserved inside church, 
2 ft. 3 in. long by 10 in. wide, by 6 in. thick, having a 
beaded cable-moulding on four angles, and sculptured on 
four faces thus : — 

Front. — Divided into three panels containing (l), regu- 
lar, double-beaded, six-cord plaitwork ; (2), two men 
standing side by side, showing full face. The one on the 
left undraped, holding a knife in the right hand, and 
placing the left hand on the other man's shoulder. The 
figure on the left is draped, and has in the middle of his 
dress a peculiar, incised mark of the same shape as the 
so-called ''spectacle-symbol" found on the sculptured 
stones of Scotland. (3), square, T-border, key-pattern. 

Back. — Divided into two panels containing (1 ), foli- 
age [?]; (2), regular, double-beaded, six-cord plaitwork. 

Right side, — Divided into two panels containing (1), 
irregular interlaced work ; (2), regular six-cord plait- 
work. 

Left side. — A single panel containing square, z-border 
key-pattern.* 

(No. 2.) — Cross-head, preserved inside church, on a 
bracket, under west window of nave, 1 ft. 6 in. across 
arms ; diameter of circular ring, 1 ft. 5 ins, outside, and 
1 ft. 2 in. inside. Sculptured on two faces thus : 

Front. — In the centre a projecting, circular boss. On 

^ This stone is describe.! and illustrated in the Proc, Soc. Ant, Scot.y 
vol. ix, p. 177. 
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each of the four arms a man with his head next the 
centre, and his legs pointing outwards. The men are 
grasping each other's hands, and have a figure-of-eight- 
ring interlaced with their legs. On the right upper quad- 
rant of the circular ring between the arms, regular, three- 
cord plaitwork. On the left upper quadrant of the ring a 
square, T-border, key-pattern. 

Back, — In the centre a projecting, circular boss ; on 
each of the four arms a twist and ring joined to four Staf- 
ford knots arranged symmetrically round the central 
boss ; on the right hand upper quadrant of the circular 
ring, between the arms, a twist ; on the left hand upper 
quadrant of the ring, regular, three-cord plaitwork. 

Note. — There is another sculptured stone in Bilton 
Church, with a representation of three men grasping each 
other's arms ; but it did not appear to me to be of as early 
date as the rest. In the churchyard there stands the 
stump of a cross-shaft with the sculpture entirely oblite- 
rated. 

••• 

BiNGLEY, six miles north-west of Bradford, and a quar- 
ter of a mile north of Bingley Railway Station. Ordnance 
Map, Sheet 92, s.e. 

(No. 1.) — Font, or cross-base utilised as font, lying in 
churchyard, against south wall of nave. Of irregular 
shape, the four sides varying in length from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 
5 in. outside, and 1 ft. 7 in. to 1 ft. 9 in. inside ; the 
depth being 1 ft. 2 in. outside, and 10 in. inside. Sculp- 
tured on four faces thus : — 

Front — An incised inscription, in Anglian Runes, in 
four horizontal lines, too much defaced to be read with 
any degree of certainty, but of which the interpretations 
have been attempted by the late Dr. Daniel Haigh in his 
paper on "Yorkshire Runic Monuments" in the Yorkshire 
ArchoBological Jouimal (vol. ii, p. 254), and by Professor 
G. Stephens in his Handbook of Old Noii/iern Runic 
Monuments, p. 137. Dr. Haigh's reading is 

+ BADBERHT EXITING OT- 

mSQ RTHTE OIBAN (ESTE NYS- 
ODE ONQUS 6INGALEAHES 

" -f Eadberht., son of Eatta, King, uttered a gracious ban. Ongus 
yislted Bingley." 

1891 12 
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And Prof. Stephens makes it out to be 



EADBIERHT CUNUKG 

HET HIEAWAN IKEP-STANUS 

QIBID FUR HIS SAULB 

"EadbierhtKing 
Ordered this font to be hewn. 
Pray thou for his soul." 



Bach, right, and left sides. — Very irregular interlaced 
work composed of circular rings and straight bands. 

(No. 2.) — Broken cross-shaft, a mere fragment, the 
description of which I have not yet obtained. 



••• 



BuRNSALL, nine miles west of Pateley Bridge, and 
seven miles north-west of Bolton Abbey Railway Station. 
Ordnance Map, Sheet 92, n.e. 

I have not yet obtained the full particulars about the 
stones at this place. They are preserved inside the church. 

No. 1 is a cross, 4 ft. 9 in. high, and 1 ft. 3 in. across 
the arms, ornamented with a twist and ring and Stafford 
knot on the head, and with the peculiar Manx ring-chain 
pattern on the shaft. 

Nos. 2, 3, and 4, are broken cross-shafts with interlaced 
work. 

Besides the above there are three plain crosses, a plain 
coped stone, and a stone with an incised cross. The 
stones are mentioned in Morant's edition (third) of Whit- 
aker's Craven^ p. 204. 



%• 



CoLLiNGHAM. — Village ten miles north-east of Leeds 
and church, a quarter of a mile east of Collingham Bridge 
Railway Station. Ordnance Map, Sheet 93, s.w. 

There are four sculptured stones at Collingham. They 
were for many years in the greenhouse at the Vicarage ; 
but are now placed within the church, under the arch of 
the western tower. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, although portions 
of three separate crosses, are fixed one on the top of the 
other, and fastened together with cement. They are 
erected on a new stone base on the south side of the arch 
under the tower. No. 4 is erected on a new stone base 
on the north side, opposite to the others. 

(No. 1) is a broken cross-shaft of sandstone, 2 ft. 9 in. 
high by 1 ft. wide at the bottom, and 10 J in. wide at the 
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top, by 8 in. thick at the bottom, and 7^ in. thick at the 
top ; sculptured on four faces thus — 

Front — Divided into three panels containing — (1), de- 
faced sculpture ; (2), interlaced work composed of two 
twisted bands placed horizontally; (3), a pair of beasts 
standing on their hind-legs, facing each other, with their 
fore-paws crossed, and bands proceeding from the ears, 
forming knot D in the space between the bellies of the 
beasts, and two spiral knots round the hind-legs. On the 
blank space at .the bottom is an inscription in Anglian 
Runes, in one horizontal line, being a continuation of the 
inscription which commences on the left side. 

Back, — Divided into two panels containing — (I), inter- 
laced work too much defaced to make out the pattern ; 
(2), a beast with its tail forming a Stafford knot, a good 
deal defaced. 

Right side. — A single panel of interlaced work, com- 
posed of knot F arranged in one vertical row, repeated 
twice, and terminating at the bottom in a Stafford knot. 

Left side. — A single panel of scrolls of foliage spring- 
ing from each side of an undulating stem. On the blank 
space at the bottom is the commencement of an inscrip- 
tion in Anglian Runes, in one line, which is continued on 
the front of the shaft. The whole is read by Professor 
G. Stephens, in his Handbook of Old Northern Runic 
Monuments^ p. 121, — 

^FTAR ONSWINI CU(nING) 

Aflber Oswin King 

(No. 2) is a broken cross-shaft of sandstone, 1 ft. 3 in. 
high by 10^ in. wide at the bottom, and 8^ in. wide at 
the top, by 5^ in. thick at the bottom, and 4^ in. thick 
at the top. Sculptured on four faces thus — 

Front. — A single panel of foliage branching from two 
undulating and interlacing stems, the bends in the stem 
being angular. 

Back. — ^A single panel of double-beaded, interlaced 
work composed of a figure-of-eight-knot placed horizon- 
tally, and another knot which is incomplete. 

Right side. — A single panel of square, T, key-pattern 
border. 

Left side. — A single panel of square, Z, key-pattern, 
double-beaded. 

12 « 
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No. 3 is one arm of a broken cross-head of sandstone, 
8 in. long, by 9 in. wide, by 5^ in. thick ; sculptured on 
two faces thus — 

Front — A single panel of triple-beaded, interlaced 
work composed of two bands twisted together, and com- 
bined with a circular ring. 

Back. — A single panel of triple-beaded, interlaced 
work, composed of a Stafford knot forming the termina- 
tion of the pattern on the end of the arm of the cross. 

(No. 4) is a broken cross-shaft of sandstone, cracked 
across the middle, 3 ft. 7\ in. high by 1 ft. 1 in. wide at 
the bottom, and lOj in. wide at the top, by 10 in. wide 
at the bottom, and 8 in. wide at the top. Sculptured on 
four faces thus : — 

Front. — On the two vertical angles of the shaft is a 
cable-moulding extending only as far as the bottom of 
the middle panel, below which the angles are chamfered 
and ornamented with foliage. The face is divided into 
three panels with arched tops, bounded by a plain, flat 
band at the top and sides. The two lower panels are 
separated by a border of foliage, which is a continuation 
of that on the vertical angles. The three panels contain : 
(1), a three-quarter length figure of a saint with the 
nimbus round the head, showing the full face, and the 
right hand in front of the body ; (2), a three-quarter 
length figure of a saint with the nimbus round the head, 
showing the full face, and the hair dressed as on Roman 
sepulchral monuments, the lower part of the body being 
defaced; (3), a three-quarter length figure of a saint with 
the nimbus round the head, and showing the full face. 

Back. — The architectural features similar to those on 
the front, and divided into three panels, each containing 
a three-quarter length figure of a saint with the nimbus 
round the head, showing the full face. 

Right 5io?e.— The architectural features similar to those 
on the other faces, and divided into three panels, each 
containing a full-length figure of a saint with the nimbus 
round the head, and showing the full face, — (1), holding 
a scroll in the left hand, and \yith the right hand across 
his breast ; (2), holding a book in the left hand, and giv- 
ing the benediction with the right ; (3), holding a scep- 
tre (?) in the right hand. 
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Left side, — The architectural features similar to those 
on the other faces, and divided into three panels, each 
containing a full-length figure of a saint with the nimbus 
round tlie head; those in the top and bottom panels 
showing the full face, but the one in the middle panel 
showing the three-quarter face turned towards the right. 
(1) has the right hand hanging down in i'ront of the 
body; (2) has the lower part of the body defaced; (3) 
holds a roll in the left hand.^ 

•♦• 

Crofton, three miles south-east of Wakefield, and one 
mile south-east of Crofton Railway Station. Ordnance 
Map, Sheet 87, n.w. 

(No. 1.) — Broken cross-shaft preserved inside church, 
1 ft. 10 in. long, and 1 ft. 1 in. by 7 in.; sculptured on four 
faces thus : 

Fi'ont. — Two beasts placed symmetrically, facing each 
other, with necks bent over, biting each others backs, 
with tails twisted between legs, and bodies covered with 
scales. 

Bach — Two serpents forming a complete piece of 
double-beaded, interlaced work composed of spiral knots 
in double row ; those in the row on the right being left- 
handed, and those in the row on the left, right-handed. 

Right and left sides. — Scrolls of foliage. 

(No. 2.) — Broken cross-head preserved inside church, 
1 ft. 1 in. long by 11 in. by 7 in.; sculptured on two faces 
thus : — 

Front. — Tlie upper part of the .figure of a man holding 
a cross or sceptre in the left hand. 

Bach. — The upper part of the figure of a man wearing 
a crown, placed in a reversed position to the man on the 
front.^ 

••* 

Dewsbury, ten miles south-west of Leeds, and a quar- 
ter of a mile from Dewsbury Railway Station. Ordnance 
Man, Sheet 88, n.e. 

(No. 1.) — Broken cross-head preserved in the British 

* These stones are described and illastrated in a paper by Mr. T. J. 
Pettigrew in the Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc, vol. xx, p. 311. 

' Moth Nos. 1 and 2 are described and illustrated in the Proc. Soc. 
Aht Lond.y 2ud Ser., vol. iv, p. 34 
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Museum, 4 in, long by 4^ in. wide, having cable-moulding 
on angles, and sculptured on four faces thus — 

Front. — Inscription, in Saxon minuscules, in seven 
horizontal lines, read by Prof. Stephens in his Handbook 
of Old Northern Runic Monuments^ p. 140, — 

(Edilber) " 

rhtae be this set after 

can aeft Edilberht, 

er beor a beaoon after 

nae gibi the prince, 

ddad d Pray ye for 

er sa his sonl." 
ale 

Back, — Scrolls of foliage. 

Right side. — Square, Z-border key-pattern. 

Left side. — Ditto.^ 

(No. 2.) — Broken cross-head found in repairing church, 
now preserved inside nave, together with all except No.l, 
1 ft. 3^ in, long by 10 in. by 6 in., having a cable-moulding 
round edges, and sculptured on two faces. On the 

Front. — ^An angel with a figure kneeling. 

(No. 3.) — Broken cross-head, 11 in. long by 8 ins. by 
4 in.; sculptured on two faces thus — 

Front. — In the centre a circular boss projecting 2\ in. 
from the face, ornamented with radial, incised lines, and 
surrounded by an angular twist. On the arm, interlaced 
work composed of a four-loop ring combined with an 
angular twist. 

Back. — In the centre a circular boss similar to that on 
the front, ornamented with concentric, bead-mouldings, 
and surrounded by an angular twist. On the arm, inter- 
laced work composed of a figure-of-eight-ring combined 
with a four-cord plait. 

(No. 4.) — Broken cross-shaft found during recent restor- 
ation, and preserved with the rest, 1 ft. li in. long, 6 in. 
by 5 J in. at bottom, and 5 J in. by 5 in. at top, naving 
cable-moulding on angles, and sculptured on four faces 
thus — 

Front. — Lower half of the figure of the crucified Saviour. 

Back. — Man, or perhaps devil, holding a two-pronged 
fork in the right hand. 

^ This stone is described and illustrated in the ArchcBologia, xxxiv, 
p. 347. 
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Right side. — Double-beaded, interlaced work consisting 
of right-handed spiral knots in single row, repeated five 
times. 

Left side. — Scrolls of foliage springing from a single 
undulating stem. 

(No. 5.) — Broken cross-shaft, 2 ft. 1 in. long by 9 in. 
wide ; sculptured on one face thus — 

Front. — Figure of the Saviour with nimbus round the 
head, seated, holding a scroll in the left, and having the 
right, upraised palm outwards. On a horizontal band at 
the top an inscription in Saxon capitals, in one line, — 

IHS XBYS Jesus Christ 

(No. 6.) — Broken cross-shaft, 1 ft. 10 in. long by 9 in, 
wide ; sculptured on one face thus — 

Front. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), the 
miracle of Cana: three figures with the nimbus round 
the head, seated, and four wine-vessels at their feet. On 
a horizontal band at the top, an inscription in Saxon 
capitals, in one line, 

..VM FECIT ... 

(2), the head of one figure with the nimbus round the 
head, and the heads of five others without it. On a hori- 
zontal band at the top, an inscription in Saxon capitals, 
in one line, 

..BET DVO PIS... 

(No. 7.) — Broken cross-head, 1 ft. 9 in. long by 1 ft. by 
7 in., having a cable- moulding on the angle, and sculp- 
tured on two faces thus : 

Front. — Scrolls of foliage interlaced. 

Left side. — The Virgin and Child beneath a canopy 
supported by a pillar at each side. 

(No. 8.) — Broken cross-shaft, 1 ft. 10 in. long, by 1 ft, 
3 in. by 9 in. ; sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — Lower portions of two draped figures, and two 
round arches below with figures under each. 

(No. 9.) — Broken cross-shaft, 1 ft. 11 in. long by 10 in. 
by 7 in.; sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — Part of a circular medallion surrounded by a 
cable-moulding at the top, and two draped figures below. 

(No. 10.) — Broken coped stone, 1 ft. 6 in. long by 1 ft. 
high, by 1 ft. 4 in. \iride, having a central ridge at the 
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top, mouldings at the ends, pillars at two angles, and 
sculptured on five faces thus : 

End. — ^A cross within a border. 

liiyht and left sides. — Scrolls of foliage springing from 
an undulating stem. 

Sloping top, right side. — Three rows of scales with 
rounded ends, to imitate roofing-tiles. 

Sloping top, left side. — Three rows of scales with 
pointed ends, and one row with rounded ends.* 

••• 

GuiSLEY, nine miles north-west of Leeds, and half a 
mile north of Guisley Railway Station. Ordnance Map, 
Sheet 92, s.E. 

Shaft and portion of head of cross, found when the 
north wall of St. Oswald's Church was removed. Sculp- 
tured on at least one face thus : 

Front. — On the broken arm of cross a dragon or ser- 

Fent with twisted body ; on the shaft, interlaced work, 
have not yet obtained any further particulars about this 
stone. It is described and illustrated in W. H. Hatton's 
Churches of Yorkshire, p. 32. 

*♦* 
Hartshead, ten miles south-west of Leeds, and two 

miles west of Liversedge Hailway Station. Ordnance 

Map, Sheet 88, n.e. 

Complete cross-base of sandstone standing in situ be- 
hind farmhouse, to north of church, called Walton Cross ; 
of irregular shape, varying from 4 ft. 5 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. 
high ; 3 ft. 4 in. to 3 ft. 6 in., by 2 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. 7 in. 
at bottom ; and 2 ft. 3 in. to 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. to 
2 ft. 3 in. at top. Fixed in a plain socket-stone which 
is below the level of the ground ; having cable-mouldings 
on the four vertical angles, horizontal mouldings at the 
top and bottom, and sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — A central panel in relief, surrounded by a 
double ornamental border, and containing scrolls of foli- 
age springing symmetrically from each side of a central 
stem, and having birds in pairs, facing each other, within 
the four principal scrolls. The inner border, which is 

^ This stone is dcscribeil and illustrated in J. B. Greenwood's Early 
History of Dewshury, p. 154, 
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narrower at the two sides than at the top and bottom, is 
formed of a continuous piece of interlaced work, consist- 
ing, at the two sides, of an angular twist, and at the top 
and bottom of a plait of four bands combined with figure- 
of-eight-rings in a single row along the centre. The outer 
border is formed of a continuous piece of interlaced work 
consisting of an angular twist combined with figure-of- 
eight-rings in a single row along the centre. 

Bach — ^A single panel containing at the top, within a 
plain, circular border, a piece of interlaced work consist- 
ing of four Stafford knots, each filling one quadrant of 
the circle, and combined with a band forming a complete 
ring, having two loops in each quadrant. In the span- 
drils, at each upper corner above the circle, piece of 
interlaced work (the same on both sides) consisting of 
two Stafford knots with a loop between, distorted so as 
to fill the space completely ; the remainder of the panel 
below the circle containing scrolls of foliage springing 
from each side of a central stem, and intertwined with 
two beasts having wings and four legs, placed symmetri- 
cally, facing each other. 

Right side. — A single panel containing two separate 
pieces of interlaced work, — (l) occupying a rectangular 
space on the left side, next the bottom, and consisting of 
irregular plaitwork ; (2) filling the rest of the panel, and 
consisting of plaited bands combined with double rows of 
figure-of-eight- rings in a somewhat uneven way, those at 
the top being arranged in horizontal rows, and those 
down the right side in vertical rows. One of the figure- 
of-eight-rings has three loops instead of two. 

Left side. — A single panel of interlaced work, consist- 
ing of bands plaited irregularly, and combined with cir- 
cular rings.* 

Ilkley, sixteen miles north-west of Leeds, and a quar- 
ter of a mile north of Ilkley Railway Station. Ordnance 
Map, Sheet 92, s.e. 

(No. 1.) — Complete cross-shaft of millstone-grit, erect 
in new base on old site, with Nos. 2 and 3, in churchyard, 
on south side, 8 ft. 4 in. high, 1 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. at 

* Tills stone is described and illustrated in the Joum. Royal Arch. 
Inatf vol. V, p. C3, and in Smith's Old Yorkshire, vol. iv. 
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bottom, and 11 in. by 11 in. at top; sculptured on four 
faces thus : 

North side. — Four panels containing symbols of four 
Evangelists,— (1), eagle of St. John ; (2), bull of St. Luke; 
3, lion of St. Mark ; (4), Angel of St. Matthew. 

South side. — Four panels containing — (1), a three- 
quarter length figure of a saint or ecclesiastic with the 
nimbus round the head, and holding a pastoral staff in 
the left hand ; (2), two serpentine creatures placed sym- 
metrically, facing each other, with their tails interlaced ; 
(3), a winged beast with tail interlaced, and fore-paw 
upraised ; (4), a beast with tail twisted under its belly 
and across the neck, and with fore-paw upraised. 

East side. — Scrolls of foliage springing from an undu* 
lating stem, and two spirals at the bottom. 

West side. — Scrolls of foliage springing from an undu- 
lating stem, with two triquetra-knots in the angles, and 
a pair of serpentine creatures interlaced at the bottom.* 

(No. 2.) — broken cross-shaft of millstone-grit, formerly 
standing in churchyard, and now erected on new base in 
churchyard, on the east side of No. 1, 5 ft. 5 in. high, 1 ft. 
by 1 ft. 1 in. at bottom, and 9i in. square at top, having 
a cable-moulding on the four angles, and sculptured on 
four faces thus : 

North side. — Upper part defaced; portions of two 
panels remaining at bottom, containing — (1), conventional 
foliage ; (2), a beast with its tail twisted spirally round 
the body. 

South side. — Divided into five panels containing— (1), 
defaced sculpture ; (2), partially defaced sculpture of two 
beasts facing each other ; (3), a pair of beasts with four 
legs placed symmetrically, facing each other, having paws 
upraised and tails interlaced; ^4), ditto; (5), centr^ stem 
with scrolls of foliage branching out symmetrically on 
each side, and enclosing birds arranged in pairs, facing 
each other. 

East and west sides. — Scrolls of foliage.* 

(No. 3.) — Upper part of cross-shaft of millstone-grit, 
formerly standing in churchyard, and now erected on 

^ This stone is described and illastrated in the Journ. Brit. Arch. 
As90c,^ vol. x1, p. 160. 
« Ibid,, p. 164. 
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new base in churchyard, on west side of No. 1, 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, 1 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. at bottom, and 11 in. square at 
top ; sculptured on four faces thus : 

North side. — Divided into three panels, all defaced. 

South side. — Divided into three panels containing — 
(1), beasts much defaced ; (2), a beast with tail formmg 
loops, and interlaced with its legs ; (3), a beast with taQ 
interlaced. The horizontal band between panels two and 
three ornamented with rows of small round holes. 

East side. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), a 
beast with interlaced tail forming a Stafford knot ; (2), 
figure of saint holding book ; horizontal band between 
panels ornamented witn incis^ dots and lines. 

West side. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), 
a beast having its tail interlaced with its legs; (2), a 
beast with its fore-paw upraised, and the tail interlaced 
so as to form Stafford knots.^ 

(No. 4.) — Upper part of broken cross-shaft of millstone- 
grit, found during restoration, and preserved, with Nos. 
5, 6, and 8, in vestry of church, 1 ft. 4 in. long by 8i in. 
by 5i in. ; having a cable-moulding on the four angles, 
and sculptured on three faces thus : 

Front. — Scrolls of foliage. 

Back. — Defaced. 

Right side. — Divided into three panels containing — 
(i), part of a key-pattern ; (2), a star- pattern ; (3), inter- 
laced work composed of Stafford knots facing in opposite 
directions, and arranged in two vertical rows. 

Left side. — Divided into three panels containing — 
(1), defaced sculpture; (2), a star ornament similar to 
that on the right side ; (3), interlaced work composed of 
knot D, facing to the rignt, arranged in a single row, 
combined with two outer bands, ana terminating at the 
top in a half-spiral knot. 

(No. 5.) — The lower part of broken cross-shaft No. 4, 
1 ft. 5 in. long by 9 in. oy 6 in.; has a tenon at the bot- 
tom, cable-moulding on the four angles, is sculptured on 
three faces with a continuation of the patterns on No. 4, 
and is defaced at the back. The termination of the Staf- 
ford knot-pattern on the right face is obliterated, and 

^ This stone is described in the Joum. Brit, Arch, Assoc., vol. xl, 
p, 165. 
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the pattern on the left side terminates in a spiral knot 
at the bottom. 

(No. 6.) — The lower part of broken cross-shaft, 1 ft. 7 in. 
long by 10 in. by 4 J in., having a tenon at the bottom, 
and a horizontal chevron-moulding just above; sculptured 
on one face only, thus : 

Front. — Scrolls of foliage placed symmetrically on each 
side of a central stem. 

Back and sides. — Defaced.^ 

(No. 7.)— Broken cross-shaft found in 1868, in digging 
the foundations of some cottages, nearly opposite the 
church, and now in the Museum at Leeds; 1 ft. 10 in. 
long by 1 1 J in. wide by 8 in. thick ; having cable- 
mouldings on the four angles, horizontal chevron- 
mouldings between the panels, and sculptured on four 
sides thus : 

Front. — Divided into two panels containing — (l), inter- 
laced work filling a square divided into four quarters by 
two diagonals ; the pattern in each of the four triangles 
thus formed being tne same, and consisting of plait work 
with a loop introduced at the two outer corners of each 
triangle. (2), a pair of beasts placed symmetrically, facing 
outwards, and interlaced. 

Back. — Incised, interlaced work composed of circular 
knot (No. 170)* arranged in a single row, and repeated 
twice, with small Stafford knots forming the junction in 
the spaces between the circular band and the sides of the 
panel. 

Right side. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), 
a looped band ; (2), scrolls of foliage. 

Left side. — Divided into two panels containing (1), a 
man ; (2), interlaced work composed of spiral knots 
arranged in two vertical rows, all those in the row on the 
right being .left-handed, and all those in the row on the 
left being right-handed.* 

^ No8. 4, 5, and 6 are described and illustrated in the Joum. Brit. 
Arch. Assoc., vol. xl, p. IGG, figs, b, a, d. 

■ See Froc Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xvii, p. 260. It occurs on one of the 
crosses at Meigle in Perthshire (Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland^ 
vol. ii, pi. 6), and in the Codex Aureus, a French MS. of the ninth cen- 
tury, in the British Museum (Harl. 2788, fols. 4, 6, and 19). 

' This stone is described and illustrated in Whitaker's Craven (3rd 
ed., by Momut), p. 285. 
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(No. 8.) — Broken cross-head, 1 ft. long by 11 in. by 
5 in., having cable-moulding on four angles, and sculp- 
tured on three faces thus : 

Front, — A beast. 

Back. — Defaced. 

End of arm. — Four-cord plaitwork. 

Under 'Side of arm. — Broken plaitwork of six bands.* 

(No. 9.) — Broken cross-head now preserved in Calvary 
at Middleton Hall, 2 ft. across arms, by 7^ in. by 5 in.; 
sculptured on two faces thus : 

Front. — In the centre a raised, circular boss surrounded 
by concentric rings. On each arm a beast. 

Back. — Traces of interlaced work.* 

(No. 10.) — Broken cross-head found in the river Wharfe 
in 1884, and now preserved in the Calvary at Middleton 
Hall, 1 1 in. long by 8 in. wide ; sculptured on at least 
one face thus : 

Front. — Scroll-foliage. 

(No. 11.) — Broken cross-shaft found in the river 
Wharfe, 2 ft. 8 in. long by 1 ft. by 8 in. wide ; sculptured 
on three faces thus : . 

Front. — Scrolls of interlaced foliage with a beast 
amongst the leaves. 

Back. — Defaced. 

Right and left sides. — Scrolls of foliage, 

•#• 

KiPPAX, eight miles west of Leeds, and one mile west 
of Kippax Railway Station. Ordnance Map, Sheet 87,N.w. 

Broken cross-shaft, the dimensions of which I have not 
yet obtained ; sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — Divided into three panels containing — (1), (?); 
(2), a man. 

•#• 

KiRKBURTON, ten miles south-west of Wakefield, and 
a quarter of a mile south of Kirkburton Railway Station. 
Ordnance Map, Sheet 88, s.E. 

Cross broken into three pieces, the dimensions of which 
I have not yet obtained ; sculptured on one face thus : 

^ This stone is described and illustrated in the Joum. Brit. Arch. 
Assoc, xl, ]). 166, fig. c. 
" Ibid,, fig. E. 
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Front. — On the head, the Crucifixion ; on the shaft, 
interlaced work. 

•#• 

KiRKBY Hill,* eighteen miles north-west of York, and 
one mile north of Boroughbridge Railway Station. Ord- 
nance Map, Sheet 92, n.w. 

(No. 1.) — Impost of south doorway on east side, 2 ft. 
long by 1 ft. 2\ in. wide ; sculptured on two faces thus : 

South face, — Circular knot, No. 170, similar to that on 
the cross shaft. No. 7, at Ilkley, in a single horizontal 
row, repeated three times. 

West face. — Scrolls of foliage. 

(No. 2.) — Fragment of cross-shaft of gritstone sculp- 
tured on one face thus : 

Front — Scales and scrolls produced by rudely incised 
lines. 

(No. 3.)-^ Fragment of cross-shaft of gritstone, 10 in. 
high, by 10 in. wide, by 5 in. thick, sculptured on three 
faces thus : 

Front. — A horse. 

Bax^k. — Interlaced bands. 

Right side. — Square key-pattern. 

(No. 4.) — Broken cross, of gritstone, found during 
restoration in 1870, with Nos. 6 and 6, in north wall, near 
the top, sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — On lower arm of cross, the two feet of the 
crucified Saviour ; on the shaft below, an angel (?) flying 
above a standing figure with a nimbus round the head. 

(No. 5.) — Broken cross of gritstone, 3 ft. 3 in. long by 
1 ft. 1 in. wide, by 6i in, thick ; sculptured on one face 
thus: 

Front. — On the lower half of the broken head a circu- 
lar ring with two lines crossing at right angles in centre. 

(No. 6.) — Fragment of cross-shaft of gritstone, 2 ft. 2 in. 
long by 1 ft. wide ; sculptured on one lisice thus : 

Front. — Rudely executed scrollwork, 

(No. 7.) — Broken cross of gritstone, 2 ft. long by 1 ft. 
1 in. wide, by 5^ in. thick ; sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — On the lower arm of the cross, remains of 
pattern ; shaft divided into two panels containing — (l), 
plait composed of eight bands ; and (2), ditto. 

^ This place is just outside the borders of the West Riding. 
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(No. 8.) — Broken cross-head of gritstone, 1 ft. IJ in. 
high by 1 ft. 9 in. wide across the arms, by 7 in. thick ; 
sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — Figure of crucified Saviour (?). 

(No. 9.) — Rectangular block of gritstone, 1 ft. 9 in. 
long, by 11 in. wide, by 8i in. thick ; sculptured on two 
faces thus : 

Top. — ^A cross having expanded ends to the arms, 
within a circle. 

Front. — An animal and a man.^ 

••• 

KiRKBY Wharfe, ten miles south-west of York, and 
one mile north-west of UUeskelf Railway Station. Ord- 
nance Map, Sheet 93, s.w. 

Complete cross, the dimensions of which I have not yet 
obtained, sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — On head, interlaced work composed of bands 
forming Staflford knots at the ends of the arms. On shaft, 
two panels containing (1), two figures, one on each side 
of a tree, — perhaps intended for Adam and Eve ;' (2), in- 
terlaced work composed of two StaflTord knots. 

Bach— (?). 

Right side. — Square Z-border, key-pattern. 

Lejfl side. — Square T-border, key-pattern.* 

# # 

# 

KiBKHEATON, four miles south-west of Dewsbury, and 
a quarter of a mile east of Kirkheaton Railway Station. 

broken cross-shaft, 9 in. long by 6 in. wide, inscribed 
with two lines of Anglian Runes as follows, 

EOH WOR 
HTL 



Note. — I am indebted to the Rev. Canon G. F. Browne, F.S.A., Dis- 
ney Professor of Archsdology at Cambridge, for information about 
man J of the stones in this list. 

^ These stones are described and illastrated in the Asboc. Arch. Soe. 
Reports, vol. x, p. 241. 

' This stone has been described and illustrated by the Rev. Canon 
G. F. Browne in his Disney Lectures on Arckasology at Cambridge. 

{To heeoniinued.) 
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ENGLAND AND CASTILLE IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY COMPARED. 

BY T. MOEOAN, ESQ,, V.P., F.S.A. 
{Read Uth July 1890.) 

In 1877, at our Congress at Llangollen, I had occasion 
to draw some comparisons between North Wales under 
Edward I and Castille under Alphonso X, brother-in-law 
of our English monarch. It is proposed on this occasion 
to bring together some analogies in the history of Eng- 
land and of Castille in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century ; analogies which will not so well apply to an 
earlier nor to a later period ; and though, in the space of 
a short paper, it will be impossible to pursue the subject 
in its wide ramifications, yet a discussion of the main- 
springs of English life at the period in question, as com- 
pared with Castilian, may be appropriately touched upon 
in this centre of the town and University of Oxford, — 
good types of the growing power of chartered towns and 
of the spread of knowledge in both countries. The reign- 
ing sovereigns were — 

In Castille. In England. 

Edward III . . 1327-1377 
Richard II . . 1377-1399 
Henry IV . . 1399-1413 



Peter the Cruel . 1350-1369 

Henry II . . 13691379 

John I . . . 1379-1390 

Henry m . . 1390-1406 

And though the acts of the sovereigns are not so much 
selected for my theme as the administration and circum- 
stances of each country, it w^ill be well to bear in mind 
contemporary rulers of kingdoms bordering on these 
states, and not always on the best of terms with them or 
with each other. There reigned in 

France. Portugal. 

Philip VI de Valois . 1328-1350 ~ 
John n, the Good . 1350 1 364 
Charles V, the Wise 1364-1380 
Charles VI, the Simple 1380-1422 

For the reign of Peter the Cruel of Castille we have, 
besides the general histories of Spain, the excellent 



Peter I . . . 1357-1367 
Ferdinand I . . 1367-1383 
John I . . . 1383-1434 
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Chronicle of Pedro Lopez de Ayala, — a very model of such 
compositions before the introduction into Spain of the 
chivalric and romantic inventions of the trouveurs and 
troubadours of the North and of Provence. The chroni- 
cler referred to was certainly a natural enemy of King 
Peter, and therefore not altogether unprejudiced in the 
estimate of his character ; but many of the facts, which 
can hardly be impugned, oblige us to condemn the mon- 
arch, whose actions were without excuse, though our con- 
demnation of him may be somewhat modified on a survey 
of the surrounding circumstances, and the bitterness of 
his adversaries, particularly as his cause has been advo- 
cated by more than one of his own countrymen. 

Ayala was not only a scholar and ardent lover of his- 
tory, but also an actor in the scenes he describes. He 
joined the party of Henry of Trastamara, afterwards 
Henry II of Uastille, and was made prisoner at the battle 
of Najara, and conveyed to England, where a portion of 
the poems, afterwards published, were written. He was 
made Grand-Chancellor to Henry II, and held office in 
the following reigns of John I ana Henry III, The Portu- 
guese captured him at the battle of Aljubarotta in 1385; 
but he was soon released, and died peaceably at Cala- 
horra in 1407, at the age of seventy-five. His Chronicle 
extends over a period of forty-six years, from 1350-1396, 
or to the sixth year of Henry III. 

Two modern works on the Constitution of Castille have 
guided me in this essay, as they did Henry Hallam in 
his account of Spain in The Middle Ages, They are en- 
titled Teoria de las Cortes (3 vols.), and EnsayoIIistoricO' 
Critico sobre la Legislacion de los Reinos de Leon y Cas- 
tdlay etc. (2 vols., Madrid, 1834), by Dr. Francisco Mar- 
tinez Marina, Canon of the Church of St. Isidore of 
Madrid, and Associate of the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History, and of the Academy of Literature at Barcelona. 
Two other works just issued from the press will be use- 
ful guides, — one, to the exploits of Edward III and his 
son the Black Prince, as well as to events of the previous 
reigns. It is intituled Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de 
Swynehrokey edited, with notes, by Dr. Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
etc. (Oxford, 1889). The other, La France j)endantda 

1891 13 
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Guerre de Cent Ans, par Simeon Luce. (Hachette and 
Co.) 

As a prelude to the reign of Peter the Cruel we may 
cast an eye over the previous history of Spain after the 
fall of the Roman empire. The Visigothic kingdom, after 
being established there for three hundred years, was 
overthrown by the Mahometans under Taric, during the 
caliphate of Walid. He, after the battle fought near 
Xerez in 708, soon made himself master of the whole 
country. 

When the Caliphs of the Ommiad dynasty at Damas- 
cus had been superseded by the Abbassides, these latter 
removed the seat of government to Bagdad ; but one of 
the princes of the Ommiades in Spain refused to submit 
to the change of dynasty, and declared himself inde- 
pendent Caliph and Father of the Faithful, fixing his 
capital city at Cordova instead of Seville, where it had 
been before. Here the Ommiades reigned with much 
credit to their nation, and Spain became the great centre 
of literature, science, and the fine arts, during many 
generations. A conspiracy at Cordova, in 1030, against 
Hixem the Caliph, at last caused the downfall of the 
dynasty ; after which the division of the Moorish king- 
dom into independent sovereignties at Cordova, Seville, 
Toledo, Lisbon, Saragossa, Tortosa, Valencia, Murcia, etc., 
facilitated the gradual progress of the Christian arms. 

The mountains of Asturias were a safe refuge for the 
small Christian community under Pelayo. Next the 
kingdom of Leon asserted its independence. Navarre 
and Sobrarbe founded small kingdoms at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and the community of the town of Jaca 
expanded into the kingdom of Arragon. 

Charlemagne had entered Spain in 778, and captured 
Pampeluna in 791. Catalonia was then conquered by 
him as far as the Ebro, and his son extended the con- 
quest to Barcelona and Lerida. This province was after- 
wards governed by the Counts of Barcelona as a fief of 
France, till 1180, when documents ceased to be dated by 
years of the French reigns, and it became merged into 
the kingdom of Arragon. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century Sancho the 
Great, King of Navarre and Arragon, gave to his son 
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Ferdinand the title of Count of Castille, thus dismember- 
ing that province from the kingdom of Leon. The whole, 
on the death in battle of Bermudo III, King of Leon, 
fell to Ferdinand, who thus became King of Leon and 
Castille. Alphonso VI captured Toledo from the Moors 
in 1085, and Alphonso of Arragon took Saragossa in 
1118. 

When Leon and Castille were again divided the old 
jealousies and wars among the Christians continued for 
nearly a century, which strengthened the hands of the 
Moors. Ferdinand III permanently united the princit 
palities in 1238. James I of Arragon, sumamed the 
Conqueror, reduced Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and 
Murcia, under his sway ; but, although Ferdinand and 
James had captured the three principal Moorish cities, 
yet two hundred and fifty years were to elapse before 
Spain should be free from the Mahometan government, 
and the Cross supplant the Crescent on the towers of 
the Alhambra at Granada. 

The kingdom of Portugal owed its origin to a Bur- 
gundian prince. Alphonso VI of Castille had greatly 
extended his Kingdom by the capture of Toledo in 1085, 
after it had been 368 years in possession of the Moors. 
Alphonso's daughter, Theresa, married Count Henry of 
Burgundy. This Count held his court at Guimaraens, 
in Portugal, and showed his ambition to carve out for 
himself a kingdom which should be independent of his 
father-in-law of Castille. His pedigree was a good one, 
as he was descended from Hugh Capet by his father, and 
from the Counts of Burgundy in the female line. Hugh 
Capet's son was Robert (the Saint), who had two sons, 
Robert, first Duke of Burgundy, and Henry, first King 
of France. Count Henry was grandson of Robert, first 
Duke of Burgundy. He died in 1112, after gaining 
seventeen battles against the Moors. His son, Alphonso 
Henry, became Count and afterwards King of Portugal. 
He was born 1094, and went to war at the age of four- 
teen. He captured Lisbon in 1148, and gained the 
famous battle on the plains of Ourique against five 
Moorish kings. Dying in 1185 he left his son Sancho 
to complete the conquest of the kingdom of Algarve ; 
who died in 1212. 

13 • 
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The figure who stands out pre-eminently in Castilian 
history of the thirteenth century was Alphonso X, 6on 
of the Ferdinand who conquered Seville. Alphonso was 
brother-in-law of our Edward I, who married his sister 
Eleanor. Marina justly claims for him the honour of 
having associated wisdom and philosophy in the counsels 
of a king. Educated among students, and inflamed more 
and more with the desire after knowledge, he sought it 
amidst the cares of government and the clang of arms, 
and surrounded himself with men who were competent 
to pursue the study of science and wisdom. Charles V 
of France has been honoured with the surname of The 
Wise, by his chroniclers, but Alphonso of Castillo had 
preceded him by a hundred years. 

Alphonso had found gross ignorance in his country, 
even among the clergy, who were supposed to have the 
monopoly of learning ; to many of them the Latin lan- 
guage was unknown, as appears by an ordinance of the 
Council of Valladolid, 1228, in which it was ruled that 
no clergyman should be appointed to any benefice unless 
he knew how to speak Latin. Alphonso ordered that 
existing laws written in Latin should be translated into 
the vulgar tongue for the benefit of civilians, and by 
requiring it to be used in all legal proceedings first made 
the Castilian a national language. He caused the Bible 
to be translated into it,^ which preceded by a century 
the translation by John Wycliff into our own tongue of 
the Book which has done more than any other to stereo- 
type our English prose. Alphonso encouraged the 
knowledge of languages, also of dialectics and philosophy, 
and especially did he seek to found a government based 
on law and order, by fostering the science of law. The 
Alphonsine astronomical tables were the means of 
educating the rest of Europe. He cultivated also the 
study of history, poetry, music, physics, mathematics, 
astrology, arithmetic, and geometry, which for the most 
part had been neglected in Christian countries before 
the thirteenth century. He encouraged the clergy also 
to learn the natural sciences as well as theology ; and 
those who held benefices were allowed to absent them- 
selves for five years, for the purpose of studying them, 

1 Mariana Iltsta,^ lib. xiv, c. 7. 
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provision being duly made for substitutes in their 
absence. This was made a law by the Council of Valla- 
dolid in 1228. Marina gives a long list of books com- 
posed or edited by the learned monarch ; but his great 
work was the codification of Spanish law, under the name 
of the Code of the Seven Divisions, which, if it did not at 
once become the first authority on Spanish law, was 
quoted in the Cortes of Segovia in 1347, and in those of 
Alcatd in 1348, since which it has been generally recog- 
nised and acted upon. All the works of Alphonso X 
were ordered to be collected, edited, and published, some 
time after 1801, by the Royal Academy of History, of 
which Marina was the principal, and he deplores the 
apathy of his country in delaying for so many years the 
printing of this complete collection. 

The code of the siete partidas was founded on the old 
Gothic laws. Jiis jiidicum, known by the barbarous title 
of Fuero jiizgo, confirmed by former precedents and judg- 
ments delivered, and doubtless Koman law, had its 
influence in the formation of this code, which was in use 
among the various municipalities ; a subject which will 
be reverted to hereafter. 

In the meantime let us refer to some events embraced 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, in the times 
of the three Petera, that is the first of Castille, the first 
of Portugal and the second of Arragon. Each of these 
is favoured by historians with the epithet of The Cruel, 
though chiefly in imitation of P^ter of Castille, who 
enjoyed the surname pai* excellence, for the others do not 
seem to have deserved it. Peter I of Portugal fell in 
love with the beautiful Inez de Castro, and the unruly 
barons murdered the young lady and disowned the 
King, His revenge was less cruel than the murder. He 
ordered the body to be dug up after lying some time in 
the grave, and the courtiers were made to kiss the hands 
of the corpse, and own allegiance to her. Let us hope 
that the real interpretation of this fact was, that when 
the King transported the remains of Inez to the monastery 
of Alcoba9a, and there placed a beautiful eflSgy in marble 
to her memory, the courtiers had probably to attend and 
otfer their tribute of honour at the tomb. The poet 
Camoens, however, has embalmed the more sentimental 
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story in his immortal Lusiad, and he has done the same 
for the famous Battle of Aljubarotta, where the Portu- 
guese King completely defeated the Castilian, John I, 
who was invading his country to claim the Crown of 
Portugal in right of his wife Beatrice. 

The father of Peter of Castillo had some illegitimate 
children by the famous Da. Leonor de Guzman, and 
the eldest of them was Henry of Trastamara, afterwards 
King Henry H. He set up his claim to the throne in 
opposition to Peter, who sought for aid from no less a 
person than our Edward the Black Prince, whom he 
" interviewed" at Bordeaux, offering him in return the 
province of Biscay. 

The Black Prince accepted the invitation, and gained 
a complete victory over Henry of Trastamara at the 
Battle of Najera or Navarrete in 1367, taking prisoner 
the famous general Bertram du Guesclin, who was 
assisting Henry in the interest of the King of France. 
The price of the Black Prince's support, however, was 
never made over by Peter the Cruel, and at a subsequent 
battle the Castilian Peter lost his crown and his life at 
the hands of his half brother, who became King of Cas- 
tillo as Henry IJ. This King, on account of his some- 
what imperfect title to the Crown, took care to preserve 
inviolate the constitutional privileges of the nation, which 
his predecessors had been inclined to encroach upon. 
The incorporation of towns with civil rights and exten- 
sive property was some counterbalance to the territorial 
aristocracy, and began in Spain at the time when the 
great barons were assuming the independence of petty 
princes throughout Europe. The earliest instance of a 
chartered town was in 1020, when Alphonso V, in the 
Cortes held at Leon, established the privileges of that 
city, with a regular code of laws by which it should be 
governed. The citizens of Carrion, Llanes, and other 
towns were incorporated by the same prince. 

Sancho the Great gave a similar constitution to 
Najara. Sepulveda had its code of laws in 1076 from 
Alphonso VI. In the same reign Logrono and Sahagun 
acquired their privileges ; and Salamanca not long after- 
wards. The territory held by chartered towns was 
frequently very extensive, far beyond any comparison 
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With corporations in our own country or in France. In 
every town the King appointed a governor to receive the 
usual tribute and watch over the police, and fortified 
places within the district, but the administration of 
justice was exclusively reserved to the inhabitants and 
their elected judges. In recompense for these concessions 
the incorporated towns were bound to certain money 
payments and to military service. The royal governor 
and magistrates raised and commanded the militia. 
Every man of certain property was bound to serve on 
horseback at his own expense, and was exempted in 
return from the payment of taxes. Hence the noble 
class or caballeros, and the pecheros or rate-payers. The 
three military orders of Calatrava (1158), Santiago 
(1175), and Alcantara. This latter a branch from the 
Knights of Calatrava at a later period; all helped to serve 
in the defence, and had colleges and walled towns in 
different parts of the country. 

The military importance of the towns led to the power 
which, through their representatives, they possessed in 
the Cortes, and by which they were enabled to control 
the expenditure of the State, and to insist on the proper 
application of the sums voted to the purposes intended. 
Although deputies of the towns are considered to have 
attended the Cortes at an earlier date than 1188, the 
first year of Alphonso XI, when they are expressly men- 
tioned, it is certain that after that time they constantly 
formed part of the national assemblies. 

At the Cortes of Burgos, in 1315, there were 192 
representatives from more than ninety towns ; at those 
of Madrid, in 1391, 126 were sent by fifty towns, yet 
there is much irregularity in summoning the representa- 
tives ; and privileges seem to have afterwards lapsed or 
to have been withdrawn, for, by the year 1480, only 
seventeen cities had retained the privilege of represen- 
tation.^ 

From the reign of Sancho IV the spiritual and temporal 
nobility took less share and retained less influence than 
they formerly had in the deliberations of the Cortes. 
There is a protest, in 1295, of the Archbishop of Toledo, 
because neither he nor the other prelates had been 

^ Uallam's Middle Ages, 
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admitted to their discussions. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries they were more and more excluded ; 
none of the prelates were summoned to the Cortes of 
1299 and 1301 ; none either of the prelates or nobles to 
those of 1370 or 1373, but the King exercised very 
freely a prerogative of calling or omitting peraons of both 
the higher orders at his discretion. The forms of the 
Castilian Cortes resembled those of an English Parlia- 
ment in the fourteenth century, and they were summoned 
by a writ expressed in the terms used among us. The 
smaller council consulted by the King, answered exactly 
to the King s ordinary Council in England.^ 

It is not surprising that the Crown should use means 
at command for restraining the lawlessness of the armed 
aristocracy, as these claimed the right of forming a 
brotherhood to advise the King when ,he was acting 
contrary to their wishes, and, in case of need, to take up 
arms to compel him to conform to what they considered 
right. 

This privilege of the Hermandad, or brotherhood of 
nobles, they justified by one of the laws of Alphonso X, 
and they appealed to this when they coalesced against 
Alvaro de Luna, the favourite of John II, and brought 
him to trial and to the scaffold. 

Under a literary aspect the royal poet, Alphonso X, 
had been succeeded by many writers of merit, who as 
chroniclers were poets. Juan Nunez de Villaizan wrote 
a history of Alphonso XI, from 1312 to 1350. Juan de 
Mena, 1429 to 1445, was the leading poet of his time, as 
well as being a royal annalist. 

An adventure in the reign of John II is very charac- 
teristic of the times. It is the passo honrosOy or passage 
of honour, a description of tournaments held during 
thirty days, at Orbigo near Leon, in 1433, when the 
road was crowded with knights passing to the shrine of 
Santiago. The challenger was Suero de Quifiones, a 
nobleman who stood up against all comers to vindicate 
his release from the bonds of his lady-love, who kept him 
a prisoner in chains, but an iron-wire chain about his 
neck was all that was necessary to restrain this grim 
warrior. Nine champions took the part of Quinones, and 

^ Hallam's Middle Ages, 
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Sixty-eight had opposed his claim. At this passage of 
love and arms no less than 627 encounters took place, 
sixty-six lances were broken, one knight was killed and 
many wounded, among whom were Quinones himself and 
eight out of his nine fellow-champions. 

Pero Nino, Count Buelna, was one of the remarkable 
men of his time, who flourished 1379 to 1453. He was 
a distinguished naval and military commander in the 
reigns of Henry III and John II, and his chronicle was 
the work of Gutierre Diez de Gamez, his standard-bearer 
in many a rash and bloody fight. 

The chronicle of the Constable Alvaro de Luna was 
next in succession, by an unknown hand. It was com- 
posed between 1453 and 1460, and gives an interesting 
account of the rise and fall of the great Constable, which 
is. compared by Ticknor to Cavendish's Life of Wolsey. 
But this is rather beyond the limit of my theme as to 
date. 

Referring now to synchronous events in England. Let 
us first notice some acts under our Henry III and the 
first two Edwards, leading up to the period under review. 
Henry HI, from the begmning of his reign, had to en- 
counter the jealousy of the English barons, twenty-four 
of their order having combined to form a union for resist- 
ing the foreign influences of the King as well as checking 
the power and privileges of the ecclesiastics. The Provi- 
sions of Oxford, in 1258, were designed to provide for the 
future regulation of the kingdom, while the clergy, in 
their Convocation at Merton, were equally active in deli- 
berating upon their own privileges, though not so power- 
ful as the barons in vindicating them. 

Peter de Roches, Bishop of Winchester, and Hubert 
de Burgh, the Justiciary, had succeeded to power after 
the death of the Earl of Pembroke, Protector in the early 
part of the reign. De Burgh was displaced in 1227, and 
these disturbances led to the civil war which resulted in 
the battle of Lewes in 1264, and of Evesham in 1265, 
when the famous Earl of Leicester was killed. These 
various events may be compared with affairs in Castillo 
after the Council of Valladolid in 1228. 

The power of the Parliament in both countries was 
gradually augmented through their furnishing the sup- 
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plies necessary for carrying on the wars, And by means oi 
which the kingly power often had to submit to somewhat 
humiliating terms. As to the date of representation 
through the Commons in our own country, if it cannot 
be fixed with certainty earlier than the 49th Henry III, 
that is on 12th December 1264, when writs were issued 
to cities and boroughs, it then becomes a recognised fact. 
As a parallel to the power of the Castilian towns by 
means of their military organisation, London may be men- 
tioned, which took the part of the barons in their wars, 
as they had previously, when assisting to depose William 
Longchamp, the Chancellor and Justiciary of Richard I. 
The Commons gradually insisted not only in limiting 
the money-aids they voted, but also in knowing that 
these were properly applied. One of the first acts of our 
Edward I was to connrm the charters, and to clip the 
wings of the clergy by the Statute of Mortmain. When 
he summoned a Parliament to meet at Salisbury, no 
churchmen were admitted to it. 

Sancho IV of Castillo obtained the crown to the pre- 
judice of his nephews, the Infants of La Cerda, who were 
sons of the late King. This uncle may be likened to our 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who kept out the 
elder branch of the royal family, that is the house of 
York, from the throne. 

John of Gaunt married, in second espousals, Constance, 
illegitimate daughter of Peter the Cruel, and their second 
daughter, Isabella, was married to Edmund Duke of 
York. When the Duke of Lancaster made his expedition 
into Spain, in 1386, with a great train of knights and 
esquires, to claim the crown of Castillo in right of his 
wife, the King, his father, gave him a crown of gold, and 
another to his Duchess.^ 

His grandfather, Edward II, had the same trouble on 
his hands as Ferdinand IV of Castillo, son of the before 
named Sancho. Some of the nobles, in union with the 
great houses of Lara and Haro, fomented the divisions 
in taking up the cause of the Infants of La Cerda. This 
King, Ferdinand IV, had the surname of " The Sum- 
moned" given him bv the chroniclers, because he disre- 
garded the law which prohibited a king from exercising 

^ Baker's Chronicle, 
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summary jurisdiction. Two supposed murderers were 
ordered by King Ferdinand to be executed on the spot, 
without form of trial, and the prisoners challenged him 
to appear before the tribunal of Heaven within thirty 
days. On the thirtieth day the King was found dead in 
his bed. Hence he was called the Emplazado, or " The 
Summoned". The mystery attending the death of this 
youth at the early age of twenty-five has a parallel in the 
circumstances and whispers of mystery attending the 
decease of our own Edward II. It was also reported in 
Castillo that some who had to do with the disestablish- 
ment of the Knights Templars at this time had also been 
summoned as had been Ferdinand IV. 

The combination of nobles in Castillo was carried out 
in a very businesslike way, all swearing to be loyal to the 
cause and to each other, and not to act without the con- 
sent of the whole brotherhood. 

(To he continued,) 
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Wednesday, 1st April 1891. 

W. P. Laxton, Esq., P.S.A.,'Hon. Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The following member was duly elected : Colin Dnnlop Donald, Esq., 
F.S. A.Scot., 172 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for the following presents to the 
Library : 

To the Society, for" Collections relating to Montgomeryshire," Vol. xxv, 
I, Part XLVII, AprU 1891. 
>9 „ for " Archaeologia" of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. 52. 

The following communication was read : 

Fragment of Saxon Stonework, with Painting on it, discovered 
AT Peterborough Cathedral. 

BT J. T. IRVINE, ESQ. 

The small drawing herewith sent presents a copy of early painting 
on a stone belonging to the Saxon monastery of Peterborough. It was 
found re-used as wall-stone in the foundation of the gable-wall of the 
south transept; part of the first work erected after the fire of 1116. 
When found, the colours were about the brightness represented in 
sketch ; but since have much faded, from exposure to light and air. 
Though the stone may be of Saxon date, the painting belongs probably 
to the Norman period ; any way it is prior to the year of the fire in 
1116. Along with the major part of the other fragments of interest, 
this came from certain layers of the Norman sleeper-walls, or founda- 
tions; it may be permitted, therefore, to briefly describe their character. 

The general lines of the various walls and arcades of the new Abbey 
Church having been marked out on the ground, ditches of somewhat 
wider space than the intended walls, etc., were dug along such lines. 
This to a depth judged in those days sufficient. The bottom of such 
ditch was very roughly treated ; in some cases the two sides, in a 
transverse section, differing in depth to no less than 1 ft. Into this 
ditch pieces of limestone, from the smallest size up to that of 6 in. to 
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10 in., were placed, with thafc gravelliah claj locally termed "pit- 
mortar". When a certain thickness was thus produced, a coating 
from 1^ to 2 in. in thickness, of ordinary, dark earth, was laid over 
it; and in the whole height of the mde foundation, these layers 
occurred not less than twice, and often three times. On these layers 
of small limestone, etc., reaching what had heen the grass-surface, old 
wrought stones of Bamack rag, from the walls of the burnt Saxon 
buildings, were brought, and two or three courses of these placed 
along the edges of the foundation- wall, but projecting 3 or 4 in. over 
the grass. When first seen they were supposed to be through bond ; 
but found to be no such thing, the space of wall between being always 
filled in with the small limestone.- On the level surface so produced 
by the top course began the actual ashlar of the present building ; but 
which, strange to say, is scarcely ever wide enough to insist on these, 
or but rarely to reach them. As in the case of the strongly outlined 
early paintings, these courses seemed intended to merely outline on 
the ground the foundation-walls. 

From these courses came, as a rule, almost all the re-used frag- 
ments of interest found during the underpinning, and not from the 
lower foundations. For a considerable time the object of the thin 
earth courses coald not be understood, but eventually it appeared as a 
rnde plan intended to let the foundation accommodate its settlement 
where the weights over considerably differed, as the loose material on 
which it rested sank ; thus evading direct or positive fracture by suf- 
fering the mass to bend and buckle to the weight (by number of 
joints). 

These Norman sleeper- wall foundations nowhere reached the lime- 
stone layer of rock which everywhere underlies the site of " Medes<« 
hampstead", save in one small bit of 2 to 2^ ft. in width. This, at a 
point under the west wall of the north transept, just a little in front 
of the north wall of the nave-aisle. The Norman foundation-ditch had 
there crossed, and laid open a much earlier ditch, deep enough to enter 
the limestone rock, and very probably that of the north boundary 
of the monastery destroyed in 870, for the Saxon burials were seen to 
be at a higher level. Here this deeper slip had been filled in with 
herring-bone work of larger limestone fragments, differing only in the 
want of mortar from the lower parts of the Roman walls seen at Cas- 
tre. Out of this ditch came most of the abundant supply (upwards of 
one hundred fragments) of the so-termed " wedge-bricks", found with 
many fragments of black ware, flat pieces of the same hard-burnt clay« 
(but no coins), and only one piece of Samian ware. Of the " wedge- 
bricks", or •* tines", no flat top was found, nor among all this number 
any piece showing diminution to the two ends, as some suppose they 
did, nor was a whole one found. 
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After disoossion, the nezfc commaaicatioii was as follows : 
NoTSS ON A Stonb Coffin found at Cobston. 

BT ALFBBD G. FBTBR, PH.D., M.A. 

A short time ago a stone ooffia was discoyered in a field called 
*' Lower Botmore'*, near the village of Corston, in Somersetshire. The 
discovery was made while ploughing a deep furrow, when the plough- 
share chipped the lid. The ploughman, seeing the freestonci became 
interested, searched further, and unearthed the coffin. 

This coffin is formed of a block of Bath oolite, and was 7 in. beneath 
the sur&ce. The lid was composed of two flat stones shaped to fit the 
coffin, and measured 6 ft. 3 in., and the breadth at the shoulders is 
17 in. The sides of the oofRn. are 4 in. thick, and both are broken in. 
This was, doubtless, owing to frost. The oolite would absorb water in 
winter time, and this changing to ice would burst the sides. 

When the lid was removed, a skeleton, presumably that of a woman, 
was disclosed to view. It was in fairly good preservation, and the 
body had evidently occupied the whole cavity in the stone, which 
measured 5 ft. 6 in. in length. This cavity was carefully rounded at the 
head, and square at the feet. Near the feet was a brown, powdery 
substance, and a few small, corroded iron nails or studs. The brown 
substance is, doubtless, the remains of the leather sandals worn by the 
deceased at the time of burial. Through the kindness of Mr. F. Ellis 
I am enabled to exhibit these nails, and it will be seen that they are 
smaller than those found in the ecUigcBy the heavy military sandals 
worn by the Roman soldiery. 

Near the spot where the coffin was discovered, a small piece of dark 
pottery was found, which is possibly of the third or fourth century. 
At that time Bath was a flourishing Roman city, and the country 
around would be studded with the villas of the wealthy colonists. 
Corston is only three miles from Bath, and it is not unlikely that this 
interment was in the private grounds of some country villa. It is not 
improbable that other interments may be found in a straight line with 
this one. In many similar discoveries, notably in the case of the six 
stone coffins found in RusseU Street, Bath, in 1852, this was found to 
be the case. 

In a letter to the Editor of The Western Daily Press, Mr. F. Ellis 
remarks : '* A similar coffin, with skeleton, was found in the same dis- 
trict some years since ; and a Roman villa was cut through near New- 
ton in making the Great Western Railway line at that place, the 
pavement of which is now in the British Museum, but unfortunately 
in a very fragmentary state.*' 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S.A., ffon. Sec, described the Roman wall at . 
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Lincoln, a snryey of which he had recently oondnoted. In his opinion 
the standing wall formed pari of a building, with traces of an arch in 
it. Portions of an older edifice, na^ized np as old material, are still 
visible in the wall. He promised to exhibit a drawing at another 
meeting. 

Mr. Bodger of PeteriMntmgh sent an exhibition, of which the follow- 
ing is the list : — 

1. Flint celt from Gravel Pit, Watemewton. 

2. Yase found in old sewer beneath the Old Cross Keys Inn, Bridge 
Street — ^a publichonse to which the Cromwellian soldiers resorted after 
devastating the Minster. This sewer was originally part of the moat 
snrronnding the Abbey buildings, and connected the main entrance 
with the river. 

8. Bronze celt found in Peterborough. 

4 Bulla of Pope Innocent IV, with the busts of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, found in levelling the site of Barnwell Priory, Cambridge. 

5. Glass with potter's mark and name, " B. Church.'' Barnwell 
Priory, Cambridge. 

6. Three pieces of bronze ornament and one Nuremberg jetton. 
Barnwell Priory, Cambridge. 

7. Roman colander found with bones, bronze coins, and other Roman 
pottery, at Sibson near Wansford. 

8. Fragment of large vase of Samian ware, unusual in the exquisite 
grace of the curve ; also showing an original rivet of metal used to 
piece together the vase, which must have been broken when in the 
Roman house. It is the first example of the kind I know exhumed in 
this neighbourhood. Also from Sibson. 

Mr. J. Macmichael exhibited a large collection of ancient glass from 
Glasshouse Sti-eet, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- Fields, and some 
relics in the possession of Mr. H. S. Cuming, "V.P., F.S.A.Scot., among 
them being three ancient fids, or marling-spikes, of whalebone. 

Mr. A. Oliver exhibited sketches of the " Old Red Lion" inn which 
formerly stood in Holywell Street, Strand ; and of old houses in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. R. Earle Way exhibited two medieeval iron weapons recently 
found in Tabard Street, Southwark, — I, a sword ; 2, a scythe. 

Dr. J. Phen4, F.S. A., read a paper on British and Italian pre-Roman 
antiquities, and illustrated his remarks with a copious series of finely 
drawn diagrams. It is hoped that the paper will be printed hereafter 
in the JoumaL 
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Wednesday, 15 April 1891. 
J. W. Groveb, Esq., V.P., F.S.A., in the Chair, 

R. Blair, Esq., South Shields, was elected an Honorary Correspond- 
ent. 

Thanks were ordered by the Council to be returned to the respective 
donors of the following presents to the Library : 

To the Society^ for '* Smithsonian Report*', 1888; and *' Smithsonian 
Report, U.S. National Museum", 1888. 

Mr. B. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., Hon. Sec,^ laid on the table a draw- 
ing of a well-known mass of Roman masonry which formed part of the 
Roman north wall of Lincoln. It is in a line to the north of the New- 
port arch, and it was one of the antiquities visited during the Congress 
at Lincoln. The core of the wall only is left, and it consists of rough 
ragstone embedded in hard mortar, similar in character to the long 
length of the east wall which still remains in private grounds. 

On examination it appears that this mass of walling has had other 
buildings attached to it on the south, for there are clear traces of an 
arched passage along its whole extent, the spring of the vaulting being 
apparent. The wall proves to be of somewhat late Roman workman- 
ship, for built up in its mass are two or three portions of Roman con- 
crete of pounded red brick, tiles, and evidence that these materials 
were derived from some prior Roman building, and reused when the 
wall was erected. Many of the courses are laid diagonally, herring- 
bonewise ; and there are a number of square holes which go through 
the wall, similar to the putlog-holes so frequently found in medieeval 
buildings. These may have had a similar use here, or they may have 
been for the construction of timber- hoarding above and beyond the 
wall. 

Mr. Oliver exhibited several drawings of ornamental, encaustic tiles 
of fourteenth century date, the originals of which were found, in 1840, 
among the ruins of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. Some of the 
designs were similar to other tiles found in London at various times. 

Mr. Earle Way laid on the table a further exhibition of antiquities 
found in Southwark, where he has already been able to recover so 
many relics of former times exhibited on recent occasions. Among the 
articles now exhibited was a fine Flemish vase of late sixteenth cen- 
tury date ; some soles of shoes with pointed toes, of the fashion of the 
middle of the fourteenth century ; a Roman horseshoe of flat form ; a 
hippo-sandal with a tang at the back, made to assist the strapping on. 
It has been exposed to the action of intense heat. A bronze caduceus, 
from a statuette of Mercury, was also exhibited. 
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An exhansiive paper was tben read by Mr. Salt Brassington on the 
Library adjoining the Cathedral of Gloaoea6er, which it is hoped will 
appear in a future JournaL 

An animated discussion followed the reading of the paper. A large 
number of drawings of the various bindings of the books referred to, 
and rubbings of several of the patterns, were exhibited ; and the styles 
adopted were further illustrated by the production of some charming 
examples of old bindings in relief, of sixteenth century date. 

The Rev. S. M. Mayhew, M.A., exhibited a miscellaneous collection 
of antiquities, and read the following notes upon the objects : — 

•* 1. A portion of a tesselated pavement from Burgate, Canterbury, in 
black, white, yellow, and red tessersD ; the fragment of a much larger 
portion now in the Museum, Canterbury, appears much worn. By the 
feet of whom ? 

" 2. A wine-cooler of the Roman period, also from Canterbury, but 
made apparently at Upchurch. It possesses an Eastern element 
although made in the West. The shape is very peculiar, — two cups 
with sloping sides, inverted, one on the other. 

"3. An upright Saxon vessel, rounded, with delicate, spreading 
hand-grasps (one restored), of fine red pottery, nnglazed, and pecu- 
liarly elegant in design. No doubt a drinking- vessel. The shape, if 
not nnique, is very uncommon. Disinterred from Canterbury this 
year. 

'' GloM. — This portion of the exhibition contains a large namber of 
fine fragments of Roman glass from Capri, and one fine fragment from 
London. These were remains of drinking-glasses {cyathi) and wine* 
bowls (scyphi), with the exception of two cameo and one inlaid ex« 
amples. Very nearly all are coloured, — blue, orange, yellow, green, 
purple ; threaded ; and two imitations of murra (marsial), purples 
with sweeping stripes of white. These are undoubtedly imitations of 
Pliny's true murrhine, according with his description. One green 
specimen hjis within it a leaf in deeper green. The sweeping bands of 
jacinth, yellow, blue, with white stripes, all imitate the natural layers 
in murra, with novel colours introduced. Mr. Mayhew is disposed to 
name Egypt as the birthplace of the art imitative of murrhine, 
although afterwards practised in Rome ; and in support of the theory 
laid before our members an exquisite alabastron of green glass, opaque, 
in shades, with red intermixed, and swathed in bands (as murrhine) 
of silvery lustre.'* 

Discussion and explanation followed, supported by a further exhi- 
bition of most rare and exquisite reproductions of murrhine glass from 
the Vatican Library and Mus6e Bonrbonico. They are the work of 
Castellani and the elder Salviati, an4 were made for the great French 
Exhibition, when they took three gold medals. 
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Three paiellce and five or six winebowls. Golonred pliotographs 
would not convey a right idea of their beantj ; it must saffice to refer 
to Mr. Mayhew's paper on marrhine glass, adding here, of the jpa^ZZee, 
one is in stripes of vivid white, blue, green, yellow, and purple; 
another of grey lustre, but beaded, and inlaid with the foliage of 
jacinth ; a third with body of rose-colour, inlaid with greens and 
flowers. 

Of the bowls, about 3 in. deep, with diameter 6 to 10 in., — a, of 
green, with purple spirals and threaded edge, inlaid with crystals, and 
golden glass ; 6, a deeper bowl, green, sapphires by transmitted light 
discovering foliage in the glass, with threaded orange-flowers rising to 
the surface ; c, a transparent bowl in threaded patterns, with patches 
of purple, white, and yellow worked in ; e2, another, of dull, unpolished 
purple, but by transmitted light a body-colour of brilliant jacinth, in 
which very numerous scrolls of agate appear ; «, another of dull red, 
imitating madrepore, the fossil corals appearing in star-shapes. No 
fragment is of ruby, the nearest approach being rose-red. 

The exhibition was much appreciated. 

Indian Qldss, — Within an Indian frame of old and heavy wood, in- 
cised, and thickly gilded, is a deep oval, 4| in. by 3^, backed by deep 
blue glass resembling enamel. Around the outer edge is an oval 
formed of fillets of blue and gold ; central is a shrine with two gold 
recesses, each containing a gem. Five uprights of exquisite turquoise 
glass laced with white, and divided duplex, twisted bands of gold 
glass support the transverse, also gemmed with carbuncles and gar- 
nets. On either side of the altaivslabs are two Indian pinnacles in 
opaque, white glass ; the one barred, the other gemmed. Centrically 
sit the Blessed Virgin and Holy Child, with gemmed coronets, and 
formed from blue glass, almost black. The thin edges of the draperies 
are all of twisted glass gilded. The body of the Virgin appears in 
pearly glass. Beneath the altar is a bar of red-striped glass gemmed 
with turquoise. Eight five-pointed stars, gilded and gemmed, arti- 
ficially or really complete the oval 

From its Indian influences this unique work has been referred to 
Ooa, and in connection with the Cathedral may represent the Virgin 
Patroness. If of Indian work, it is a rare specimen of glass-work 
indeed. Pliny writes of Indian glass as the best then known. Might 
not some Italian workers of the sixteenth century have found a home 
and sphere for their wondrous skill in Goa P (Acts ix, v. 24.) 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 



WEDNESDAY, 6 MAY 1891. 

W. F. Laxton, Esq., F.S.A., Hon. Trbasurbb, in the Chaib, 

The ballot was declared open, and at the close of the usual interval 

taken with the follomng result : 

Preiideat. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF RIPON. 

yioe-Pretidenti. 

Ex officio — Thb Dukb of Nobfolk, E.G., E.M.; Thb Duki of Gleyblahd, 
K.G.; Thb Makqubbs of Botb, K.T.; Thb Earl of Dartmouth; 
Thb Earl of Hardwiokb; Thb Earl of Mourt-Edooumbb ; Thb 
Earl Nblboit; The Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham ; The Lord 
Bishop of Ely ; Thb Lord Bishop of St. David's; Sir Oharlbs H. 
RoasB BouQUTON, Bart.; Jambs Hbywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 



Colonel G. G. Adams, F.S.A 
Oboil Brbnt, Esq., F.S.A. 
Arthur Gates, Esq., F.S.A. 
William Hbnry Copb, Esq., F.S.A. 
H. Sybr Cumino, Esq., F.S.A.Soot. 
J. Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.8., P.S.A. 
A. W. Franks, Esq.,C.B., M.A.,F.R.S., 

V. P.S.A. 
J. W. Grovbr, Esq., F.S.A. 



W. F. Laxton, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 

F.Z.S. 
Rev. S. M. Mathbw, M.A. 
Thomas Morgan, Esq., F.S.A. 
J. S. PHEN&, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Rbv.W.SparrowSimp8on,D.D.,F.S.A. 
E. M. Thompson, Esq., F.S.A.,LL.D. 
Georgb R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 



Honorary TreMnror. 
Wm. Fbbdk. Laxton, Esq., F.8JL., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Sab-Treasurer. 
Samubl Ratson, Esq. 

Honorary Beoretariei. 
W. DB Gray Biroh, Esq., F.S.A. 
E. P. Loftus Brock, Esq., F.S.A. 

PalsBographer. 
£. Maundb Thompson, Esq., F.S.A., LL.D. 



CounoU. 



J. Romillt Allen, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 

R. Bagstbr, Esq. 

Thomas Blashill, Esq. 

Algernon Brent, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

0. H. CoMPTON, Esq. 

W. E. Hughes, Esq. 

R.A. Douglas-Lithgow, Esq., LL.D., 

F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Richard Howlett, Esq., F.S.A. 
A. G. Lanodon, Esq. 

Anditori. 

0. Marriage, Esq. | 



J. T. Mould, Esq. 

A. Oliver, Esq. 

Georgb Patrick, Esq. 

R. Rabson, Esq., B.A. 

W. RooFB, Esq. 

W. H. Rylands, Esq., F.S.A. 

R. E. Way, Esq. 

Benjamin Winstonb, Esq., M.D. 

Allan Wyon, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 



J. H. Macmichael, Esq. 
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J. Carlisle McCowan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 
Capt. G. J. McGowan, Esq., 42 Notting-hill Square, London, 
were elected members. 

The Chairman moved the following amendment to Bale 2, p. iii, 
which was carried : 

** That Bale 2 be altered by adding * This Bnle not to apply to mem- 
bers of Conndl elected after the Annoal Meeting to fill np vacancies 
in the Conucil.* " 

Mr. C. H. Compton moved for a snb-committee of three members 
to be appointed to revise the mles, and report to the first Meeting in 
November. This was carried, and Messrs. LaxtOD, Compton, and 
Allen appointed, with the two Hon. Secretaries ex officio. 

The Chairman read the Balance- Sheet, and made a statement re- 
specting the financial condition of the Association, which he considered 
satisfactory. 

Mr. W. de G. Birch, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, read the Secretaries' Beport 
for the year 1890: 

** The Honorary Secretaries have the honour of laying before the 
Associates of the British Archsdological Association, at the Annual 
Meeting held this day, their customary Beport on the state of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year 1890. 

"1. By comparing the list of members in tbe current Number of the 
Journal, dated 31 March 1891, a total of about 844 names is shown, 
which shows a considerable falling off from the past year. 

" 2, Daring 1890 a large number of works have been presented to 
the Library. The action of the Library Sub-Committee will determine 
the fature of these and the other books of the Association. 

" 3. Twenty-nine of the most interesting papers read at the recent 
Congress held at I^incoln, or during the progress of the session in Lon- 
don, have been printed in the Journal for 1890, which is illustrated 
with several plates, some of which have been wholly or in part contri- 
buted by the liberality of our friends and Associates, to whom grateful 
recognition is due in this behalf. 

'* 4. The Hon. Secretaries are glad to announce tliat they have in 
hand a good number of papers relating to the Oxford Congress, and 
read in London session, accepted by the Council for publication and 
illustration in the Journal as circumstances will permit. 

" W. DE G. Birch ) «• ^ r,^^ „ 
B.P.L.BE0CK \^on.Se€s. 

The progress of proceedings for the Congress at York was commu- 
nicated to the members, and the Chairman proposed the Most Hon. 
the Marquess of Bipon for President, which was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. C. Williams made a suggestion for occasional meetings in the 
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Home Coanties. The discussion npon this was adjourned to a fatare 
time. 

Mr. Brock annonnoed the discorerj of nndergronnd Roman remains 
of great extent, and nnnsnal interest, at Lincoln, near the colnmns 
inspected during the recent Congress in that city. A detailed aooonnt 
of the find will be printed hereafter in the Journal, 

The Meeting closed with the customary votes of thanks to the sup- 
porters of the Association. 



Wednesday, 20th Mat 1891. 
J. W. Gboveb, Esq., V.P., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

Mr. J. H. Macmichael exhibited finds made at the sign of " The Leo- 
pard" in Budge Row, and at Charing Cross Road ; also some Samian 
ware ; and read the following remarks upon them :— 

"Mr. O. H. Davis, at the sign of 'The Leopard', in Budge Row, 
Cannon Street, is, I submit, worthy of all praise for the way in which 
he has preserved several antiquities which have been unearthed on the 
site of his offices at the above address. Chief amongst these is the 
splendidly preserved stone sign of * The Leopard', alluded to erstwhile 
in my paper upon the Signs of London, and of which a beautiful 
photograph, kindly lent by him, was duly exhibited. I will endeavour 
briefly to enumerate the interesting antiquities dug up, at a depth of 
from 15 to 18 ft., at the time the sign was discovered : — 

"1st. A large spiodle-whorl, 4| in. by 2^; sometimes, I believe, 
erroneously considered a fishing- weight. 

" 2nd. A bone comb having an axe-shaped handle ornamented with 
incised, straight lines. Teeth one side only. 

" 8rd. A pair of compasses which, if not Roman, certainly had their 
origin in the Anglo-Norman circinuSy to the use of which uncivilised 
peoples were strangers ; the earliest productions of art, exhibiting, as 
they do, the employment of the hand for tracing a circla 

'* 4th. A two-pronged fork which has been used for hay or for stable 
purposes, or an ordinary pitchfork. There is one of the same shape, 
supposed by the author to be a Roman hay-fork, illustrated in Rich's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, and which was dug out of 
a bog near Peterborough. 

" 5th. A narrow-bladed knife with the tang turned up, as if (the 
handle haying become detached) it had been suspended for further use 
at the beU. 

*' 6th. This is probably the most interesting object of all. It is a 
bone handle of considerable thickness, measuring 3^ in. in ciroum- 
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ference, and 8} long. The exact length cannot, howeyer, be defined 
since the lower part of the handle has been broken away at the hilt. 
The ornamentation consists of a nnmber of circolar perforations which 
form an ornamental band nearly 1 in. in width in the middle of the 
handle, and which is bordered on both sides by a series of indented 
incisions and incised lines alternated. These incisions are of careful 
workmanship, and the fracture at the hilt suggests that the handle 
belonged to some weapon like a dagger, the violent use of which had 
broken off the blade. 

'* 7th. Two pocuH and paterce to match. These are four perfect, 
earthen yessels of the red Roman ware. Though not bearing any kind 
of ornamentation, there is a twofold interest attached to them apart 
from their having that lustrous glaze of which the secret is lost. They 
bear the impression of a foot (the Aretin6 potter's mark), in the same 
way that the gauntlet tobacco-pipes made at Amesbury, in Wilts, bore 
the impression of a gloved hand ; and the larger patera has handed 
down to us the private monogram of its former Boman owner in the 
form of a graffito^ evidently scratched with the graphium or stplus, and 
which appears to consist of the double I, which in potters' marks and 
other inscriptions stands for E, and an II reversed. 

'* We often hear of the Samian ware being highly prized by its pos- 
sessors, but it seems to have been depreciate by those who could 
afford to have their utensils of the precious metals, since in Plautus 
we find an interesting passage relating to the comparative importance 
of Samian yessels and those made of gold and silver. Philocrates is 
engaged in ill-natured gossip, and says, — 

' To let you know more of his character, 
In sacrificing to his household genius 
He uses nothing but vile Samian, 
For fear the gods should steal them. 

Mark by this 
What trust he puts in others.' 

Captivi (The Captives), Act ii, Sc. ii. 

" 8th. Having purchased of a workman what I believe to be a glazed, 
earthenware posset-pot of superior fabric, and which I saw unearthed 
in Charing Cross Boad, I showed it to our Vice-President, Mr. Cuming, 
under the impression that it belonged to the Stuart period, — an im- 
pression which was strengthened, if not confirmed, by Mr. Cuming 
producing a pewter vessel of the same size, form, and design, with the 
difference that it had the graduated lines within by which was com- 
puted the amount of blood to be taken from a person undergoing phle- 
botomy ; for the vessel is a formidable looking bleeding-cup or basin, 
and was found in the Thames in 1849. 

" 9th. A candlestick consisting of a solid, circular piece of stone, 
in the centre of which is bored a hole for the socket. It reminds one 
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of the primitive oil-lamp of the stone period. This, if not primitive, 
at any rate homely ntensil might belong to any age contemporary with 
the use of candles, and prior to the manafactnre of cheap earthenware 
candlesticks. It was dng up on the site of Messrs. Harrisons' printing 
establishment in St. Martin's Lane, with a quantity of other pottery* 
which are dnly preserved in a glass case immediately within the pre* 
mises, and which it would repay Associates to visit. 

" 10th. A hone hair-bodkin carved in the Anglo-Saxon style of inter- 
laced scrollwork so common to the nations of the North. In vol. iii of 
the Jotimal Mr. Cuming calls attention to the only other object to 
which I can trace a resemblance, with the exception of one, without 
any ornamentation, in the Anglo-Saxon Department, British Museum. 
This also has the interlaced pattern, but differs from mine in its broad 
end resembling in shape the blade of an oar, whereas the broad end of 
mine gradually widens towards the top nntil it terminates in a width 
of 1^ in. Like the specimen referred to, it has a hole for suspension, 
or for securing its safety, like the pin perforating the latch of a basket- 
cover. I remember that I exhibited this before ; bnt there was then 
so little time for it to receive due consideration, though I remember 
the pleasure with which Mr. Brock (who should know) spoke of it as 
' a beautiful little specimen of Saxon carving*. It was dug up on the 
banks of the Thames, in Upper Thames Street. It bears on the back 
a cross, upon which are five lozenge-shaped formations, evidently in- 
tended for the five wounds of Christ. This was a common piece of 
symbolism. Godfrey of Bouillon bore similarly, for his arms, a cross- 
crosslet, cantoned with four crosses or, in like allusion. The ^ Five 
Wounds' was a badge of the insurrectionists in the famous * Pilgprim- 
age of Qrace'. It is also to be seen upon a monumental brass at Kymp- 
ton, Hampshire (1522), where a small cross is engraved with the five 
wounds.*' 

Mr. Marriage exhibited a cat's head of bronze, a small figure of 
Osiris, other Egyptian articles, and some Venetian beads. 

Mr. A. G. Langdon read a paper entitled " Padstow Crosses." In 
the discussion which ensued, remarks were offered by Mr. J. Bomilly 
Allen, Mr. G. H. Compton, and the Chairman. 



Monumental Brasses in Norfolk, — ^We are glad to announce that suf- 
ficient encouragement has been rendered to Mr. E. M. Beloe, Junr., to 
warrant the publication of a second instalment of his interesting work. 
A double Part has just been published containing thirteen folio plates 
exact transcripts of the rubbings, some being tinted to represent brasa 
The work is a marvel of cheapness, the price of the Part being but 5s. 
We advise our members to obtain it of Mr. Beloe, King's Lynn. We 
hope that the work will be continued. The brasses are of great beauty 
and interest. 
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SEPTEMBEB 1891. 



THE ACQUISITION OF LOTHIAN BY 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

PROBABLY A SUPPRESSED CHAPTER OP BEDB. 

BT MISS BUSSELL. 

CRead ISth March 1891.) 

The death of Mr. Kerslake, who was a most original and 
laborious investigator in certain lines of historical re- 
search, suggests the mention of one of his deductions, 
which, perhaps, has a more important bearing on British 
history than lie was at first aware of. The demonstration 
in his Traces of the Supremacy of Mercia in the Eighth 
Century^ that the existing or recorded dedications to 
St. Werburgh, an Abbess of the Mercian royal family, 
are either in Mercia proper, or else correspond with the 
successive conquests of Ethelbald, who reigned from 716 
to 755, and was in the relation of second cousin to the 
lady, deals with facts as far as it goes. There are thir- 
teen such dedications known, and half fall under each 
head. 

St. Werburgh is so entirely Mercian that this circum- 
stance about Ethelbald makes it easy to accept Mr. Kers- 
lake's other observation, that of the very numerous dedi- 
cations to Helena, the mother of Constantine, seven or 
eight in the south of England correspond to the con- 
quests of Offa, who, like Ethelbald, reigned for nearly 
forty years, having succeeded him with an interval of 
about a year between the reigns : that is, they either 
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mark an advance of his boundaries, or are in places 
where he is known to have exercised kingly functions. 
Both St. Helen and St. Werburgh occur at Bath, and 
both near Rochester, where they are part of the evidence, 
if any were wanted, of Cliff at Hoo oeing the Cloveshoe 
of the Councils. 

And these observations of Mr. Kerslake explain with 
probability why the dedications to St. Helena in Scot- 
land, with one exception, which belongs to a group of 
saints having a different history, occur just outside the 
frontiers of Scottish Cumbria. They, of course, mark the 
advance of Edwin of Deira. 

The foretaste of chivalry, as Mr. Kerslake calls it, im- 
plied in the Mercian King setting up his banner in the 
name of a female saint is very Teutonic, and St. Helena 
would be, inevitably, Edwin's natural patroness. Her 
connection with York may be a fact so far, that it is 
rather probable she may have been with the household of 
Constantino at York when he was proclaimed Emperor 
by the troops, and have become dowager Empress on the 
spot. Her aedications are valuable as historical evidence, 
for while they are in England somewhat local, they were 
not liable to be superseded like those of the Celtic saints. 
There are forty or more dedications to her in Yorkshire, 
none in Durham apparently, and only two in Northum- 
berland. One of these latter is at Cornhill, immediately 
south of the Tweed. The statement that there was a 
chapel dedicated to her at Berwick, immediately north of 
the Tweed, seems to be a mistake arising out of a confii- 
sion between the town and the county. 

The circumstances which suggest a lost historical fact 
are, that there is a church of St. Helen, now in ruins, on 
the Berwickshire coast, immediately to the south-east of 
the Pease Dean, the natural frontier between Berwick- 
shire and the district properly called Lothian, the king- 
dom of Llew Loth, though the modern boundary of East 
Lothian is somewhat further north. A small ravine run- 
ning up north-west from the Pease Dean retains the in- 
teresting name of Glen Fin, — a Welsh boundary-glen. It 
is still that of an estate, and is bridged by the present 
high-road between Berwick and Dunbar. 

Another old church of St. Helen occurs at Lindean, on 
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the east side of the Ettrick, below Selkirk ; the Catrail, 
which was certainly the frontier defence of Cumbria, pass- 
ing along the hill on the west side. 

Between these two there is a St. Helen's Well, at 
Darnick, about a mile west of the present Melrose ; and 
here the Tweed, immediately to the north, forms the 
limit of Wedale, the district between the rivers Gala and 
Leader, tributaries of the larger stream, which seems to 
have belonged to Cumbria at one time. 

Supposing, when I first observed these three occur- 
rences of the same dedication, that it was a British or 
Cymric one, their position with regard to the old divi- 
sions seemed rather puzzling ; and when I saw Mr. Kers- 
lake's Mercian paper it struck me with something like 
certainty that Edwin's acceptance of Christianity must 
have been the price he paid for Lothian, where the 
British part of the population at least must have been 
Christian ; that his frontiers were still outside of Lothian 
at the time of his baptism, and that here we have one of 
the suppressed chapters which Bede with his usual 
honesty tells us of. Herefrid, who is, doubtless, answer- 
able for the omission, must have been an important in- 
formant, especially about Cuthbert. 

Interesting as Bede's account of Edwin's conversion is, 
the King had evidently no religious enthusiasm what- 
ever ; and while Bede does not say who baptized him, 
Nennius says it was Rum, or Romeo, son of TJrbgen, and 
nephew of Llew Loth. Nennius (that is the Abbot of 
Whitherne) gives his authorities for the statement. The 
Saxon Chronicle says it was Paulinus, who was, no doubt, 
present. I see a further trace of the supposed bargain in 
Edwin's adoption of the tufa-standard (the feathers of 
the Welsh princes, and, I have little doubt, the fleur- 
de-lis of France). 

It was not till some time after coming to this conclu- 
sion about Edwin's conversion that I discovered, from 
Camden, that there was a Helen's Chapel at Condon, on 
the Roman Wall, in Stirlingshire, to the west of Falkirk. 
Font's Map shows a Helen's Loch here, pointing to a 
military frontier. The dedication of this Chapel seems 
to me conclusive as to Edwin's having got what he 
bargained for, Lothian, or the territory (three modern 
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counties) which had apparently been acquired for the 
Cumbrians by Arthur's victories. 

As to other marks of Edwin's occupation, " Edwins- 
burch" for Edinburgh may be a twelfth century etjono- 
logy for the common Edin of Scotch names, which seems 
to be a variation of the Celtic dun and dinas (" Pamp 
Edin", at Newcastle, would be " five-forts"); but on the 
Tweed, Lessudden — the name of the old house of which 
Sir Walter Scott was a cadet — was written, till the last 
century, as Lessedwyn ; that is, Edwin's court in Welsh, 
while the neighbouring Eildon Hills appear in one case 
as Edwin's Cliff. 

It should be mentioned that the family of Ida would 
appear to have obtained some footing north of the pre- 
sent border ; at least Dectotreic, Kmg of the Picts, is 
supposed to be Theodoric. Whether it was Theodoric or 
Edwin, the first Northumbrian King who obtained pos- 
session of Berwickshire and part of Roxburghshire 
would naturally advance his western boundary from the 
Eildon Hills and the Valley of the Leader, which seem 
to have been the political frontier of Cumbria, to the 
Ettrick, which joins the Tweed five or six miles higher 
up, as that affords a long line of high ground facing 
westward. 

I have no doubt that the name of Deloraine (pro- 
nounced Deloran, and meaning " Oran's Portion"), on the 
upper part of the Ettrick, indicates that the old Buc- 
cleuch Chapel on Eankilbum was originally one of the 
foundations of Oswald and Aidan, pushed up as close as 
possible to the Cumbrian frontier, on the same, principle 
as Edwin's and the Mercian kings' foundations, though 
female saints would naturally be at a discount under the 
Columban rule. 

West of the Ettrick, the country of Cumbria is so very 
strong, it is not wonderful that some sort of combination 
of the kings of England and Scotland was required to 
put an end to its independence. 

The discrimination of the boundaries of Cumbria and 
Lothian may explain what is otherwise rather puzzling, 
the special interest which Robert Bruce professed in Mel- 
rose Abbey. He had been Earl of Carrick, or the southern 
part of Ayrshire, and personally he venerated St. Fillan, 
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the Perthshire saint, in whose territories his remarkable 
change of fortune had taken place ; but his great-grand- 
father, the Lord of Annandale, witnesses the foundation- 
charter of David's Abbey of Melrose, not among the 
courtiers, but among " the men of that country", and he 
signs as " Roberto Brus Meschin". Now seeing that his 
charter of Annandale gives him the country up to the 
bounds of Radulfus Meschin, who was Sheriff of Carlisle, 
or Governor of William Rufus' English Cumberland, it 
seems probable that the title of " Meschin", which is the 
equivalent of knight, was attached to the office of 
governor of Cumbria after the death of the last nominal 
king in 1018. The Annandale grant must evidently have 
included the district east of the watershed as far as the 
Leader. 

The family of Radulfus Meschin adopted De Meschines 
as a surname. The word is the Arabic mcLskin, a youth 
or servant. It only survives in use in the French adjec- 
tive mesquin, mesquine, — ^somewhat unfairly; for the 
French female servant does not, to do her justice, wear 
cheap finery. 

Mr. Kerslake (whom I never saw) was much inte- 
rested by the deduction as to Edwin from his own 
observations about the Mercian kings ; but he never 
accepted the other, mentioned in my paper on " The 
Name of Glasgow and the History of Cumbria" (in the 
Proceedings for 1890) from his especial work concerning 
Penselwood. This was, undoubtedly, partly from my hav- 
ing spared him the reference to Rees' Essay on the Welsh 
Saints^ which seems to me conclusive as to the identity 
of the Dinooth Abbas of Saxon history with the Dun- 
awd Vawr who conspired against Urien ; and of St. 
Sawyl, or Zeal, with his brother Sawyl Penuchel, one of 
the " three haughty Princes of Britain". At the time 
that paper was written I had not fully thought out the 
circumstances in one way. It appears likely that the 
considerable popularity of St. Sawyl is owing to his 
representing the martyrs of Chester, as he eventually 
retired into Bangor Iscoed, and there is nothing to show 
that he had died before 617. 

It is to the credit of the Welsh monkish chroniclers 
that Dunawd never appears as a saint. How treacherous 
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the assassination of the Christian champion Urien was is 
shown by Llywarch Hen saying, with somewhat unusual 
clearness for a Welsh bard, — 

" It was said in the Pass of Llech, 
Dunawd, the son of Pabo, will not lurk." 

That is, he was a kinsman whom Urien did not think 
capable of treachery. It may be added, in confirmation 
of what Nennius says, that the siege of Lindisfame must 
have been that of the rock-castle in the island, and that 
the tremendous flattery addressed to him by the bards 
shows how great Urien's vanity must have been. See 
The Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

The indications which connect Sawyl Penuchel with 
Penselwood, though they unfortunately throw no light 
on the then condition of the Pen Pits, are, as mentioned 
before, that two of the forms which seem to stand for 
Penselwood are " Pen-uchel-coit" and " Pen-sauel-coit"; 
" Penuchel" meaning a high hill, which, for the site of a 
town, the place certainly is. Also there is a Zeal's House 
to the east of Penselwood, on the borders of Selwood 
Forest. 

In Geoffrey of Monmouth's lists Sawyl appears as 
" Samuel Penissel"; and while it is not in the least likely 
to be a Scriptural name at this date, the interchange 
between the m and the digamma is a very common Celtic 
one ; and the name may be the same as that of the 
heathen Soemil who was Edwin's ancestor. I mention this 
because I have an idea that the unexplained name of 
Somerset may possibly, after all, be SoemiFs Seat, and 
have spread from Penselwood, on the eastern border of 
the county. The fact of the name being pronounced as 
"Zeal" is suflScient evidence that the saint had some 
special connection with Somersetshire. 

These deadly feuds among the Cymri in the north 
must, of course, have weakened them greatly ; but the 
main reason, probably, why Lothian was relinquished to 
Edwin was that the consolidation of Cumbria by the 
battle of Ardderyd in 573, when Dumbarton, on the 
western firth, became the capital, though it probably 
gave it a fresh lease of several centuries of independent 
existence, must have loosened the hold on the eastern 
districts. 
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As to the ultimate acquisition of Lothian by the Scoto- 
Pictish kingdom, it was in 957, twelve years after the 
conquest and cession of Cumbria by Edmund Ironside, 
that the country about Edinburgh was given up to Scot- 
land, probably as a matter of convenience and expedi- 
ency. This probably only meant the country as far as 
Carberry Hill and the Esk ; while it was after the battle 
of Carham, in 1018, that the Scotch King succeeded in 
annexing the country as far as the Tweed. 



NOTES. 

I may mention that the one case in which St. Helena seems to appear 
in Scotland independently of Edwin is at a weJl at Majbole in Ayr- 
shire. St. Cnthbert has here superseded St. Kenneth as the patron of 
the parish, for the district was held at one time by the Northumbrian 
kings. Ayrshire and Galloway were apparently reclaimed or con- 
quered for Cumbria by the Begent Cyricius, or Grig, as the Picts 
called him, who seems to have governed the Scoto-Pictish kingdom in 
the interests of the Britons during the minority of Kenneth Mao 
Alpine's British grandson, Eooha, from 878 to 889. 

As to the two royal ladies at Chester, the Church of St. Werburgh 
must either be a foundation by the Begula of the Mercians, or else 
Chester was not so entirely deserted, as is alleged, in the three cen- 
turies between Ethelfrith and Ethelfled. St. Helen might possibly be 
an old British dedication ; but Offa appears not far off. There is a 
Lwyn Offa (Offa's Wood) near Mold in Jflintshire. 

There is a Caer Helen in the Isle of the Angles, on the direct line 
between the Menai Straits and Holyhead ; and a Llanedwen on the 
Straits, further south. But while the latter may be, and probably is, 
an invocation of Edwin as a martyr-king killed by the heathen, the 
former name may refer to the Helen to whom the Roman roada are 
attributed in Wales. She is not St. Helen Empress (at least not Ed- 
win's), but the wife of Maximus, and sister of Conon of Brittany. She 
gets the credit, in Welsh tradition, of withdrawing the forces of 
Britain, so as to leave it exposed to the Picts and Saxons, when Maxi- 
mus tried for the empire of Gaul, and it is far from unlikely that she 
instigated the attempt. This, I believe, is the Maximus Imperator 
whom the kings of Cumbria regarded as their ancestor, and whose 
descendants intermarried with our present royal family, of which Ken- 
neth Mac Alpine is the founder on the Scotch side. 

There are houses called St. Helen's at several Scotch towns ; but in 
the present rapid extension of suburbs, the demand for names for de- 
tached houses greatly exceeds the supply, and they are given from 
such very slight associations that such cases are not in themselves 
worth the trouble of investigation. However, Bishop Pococke in 1760 
found the name of St. Elan still lingering on the rock-promontory at 
North Berwick. This is in the direct line of Edwin's advance. The 
parish is dedicated to St. Andrew, probably here direct from Hexham. 
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It may be mentioned that Mr. Kerslake, in hia last pa(>er, '' St. 
Bicbard", speaks of the dedication to St. Andrew having spread, from 
some epidemic cause, from Kent ; bat if be bad exhausted Mr. Skene's 
investigations (thougb his own are all the more valuable from being 
independent) be would bave seen the probability that the adoption of 
the brother of St. Peter as a pitron marks tbe full union witb Rome. 
Soutb Wales was the last part of Great Britain to adopt tbe Roman 
Easter, and the dedication of the Cathedral of St. David to St. Andrew 
(see Giraldus), wbicb is, as far as I can discover, ignored in Freeman 
and Jones' History^ probably marks tbe year 777 or soon after. (See 
Cdtic Scotland^ vol. ii.) 

The name of Ghannelkirk, a parish in Berwickshire, is interesting. 
Tbe old form is " Childeschirche", or " Hilda's Church"; and as the 
dedication is to St. Leonard, it may possibly have been founded under 
ber auspices. There is a place called Hilderston in Linlithgowsbire. 

It gives a certain reality to the almost lost bistory dealt with above 
to notice tbe hiBtories of some of the names. The odd Christian name 
of Pabo, " Tbe Pillar of Britain", is the sobriquet of St. Tugal of Armo- 
rica : I suppose a northern Dugall, whose name was strange to tbe 
Britons, for tbey always called him Pabo (Father). In the same way 
IJrien's son, Rum, I believe to bave been called after himself. I think 
Urbgen can only mean Rome-bom, while it seems from tbe first to 
bave been found an awkward and impracticable sound. Of course it 
was not Urien, the son of Cynmarch, but some sponsor who bad been 
bom in Rome. Rum does not appear in the pedigrees of the Men of 
the North. It seems likely tbat in earlier life he had married a Pictisb 
princess, and tb^t be is tbe Rum who appears as grandfather of Oswy's 
first wife, from what we know of the Pictisb system. 

There are now two places called Melrose on the Tweed. Old Mel- 
rose, the site of Aidan's Monastery, must always have been outside the 
frontiers of Cumbria ; wbile there is a house called " The Red Abbey 
Stead", about half way between it and the present town of Melrose, 
wbicb is some four miles higher up the river. It is exactly at the 
foot of the northern Eildon Hill ; and I am inclined to tbink that, on 
agreeing to tbe bomage for Cumbria, Malcolm I must, with tbe policy 
of tbe period, have at once built an intermediate Melrose Abbey on bis 
new frontier. Edred of England appears looking after his boundaries 
in the neighbourhood. 

I observe tbat Ethelbald of Mcrcia was killed at Seckington. I do 
not know tbat any of the chronicles give the details ; but the place is 
very striking. There is a grand mote-hill, and a great trench enclos- 
ing the meeting-place below. It overlooks great part of four counties, 
being in tbe north-east corner of Stafi'ordshire. The dedication of tbe 
church is All Saints. Mr. Kerslake remarked, when asked aboat this, 
tbat All Saints was a common usurper of older dedications. 
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PKE-COLLEGIATE OXFORD. 

BT J. GILBERT, ESQ. 
{Read Bth July 1890.) 

To the ordinary visitor the idea of an Oxford destitute of 
colleges would not prove very attractive, but I have the 
honour of addressing an audience who know that Oxford 
was renowned in English story long before the statutes 
of Merton and University were framed. In days when 
immunity from oppression could only be purchased by 
wealth, the burgesses of this city enjoyed special liberties, 
equal in many respects to those of London. Time- 
honoured charters of privileges granted in the 1st of King 
John and in the 13th and 41st of Henry III rest side by 
side among its archives; and long before that, when 
power and distinction could only be achieved by down- 
right hard fighting, Oxford was distinguished as a county 
town. It is under this aspect, as the chief town of a shire, 
that its existence is first revealed in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 912: " This year died iEthered, 
Ealdorman of the Mercians, and King Eadward took pos- 
session of London and of Oxford, and of all the lands 
which owed obedience thereto." 

The spelling in the Chronicle is " Oxnaforda". The ety- 
mology is to me plain and unmistakeable. It is not deriv- 
able from the river itself, or from any particular ford way, 
but from the general and only known means of access in 
border forays, when the tide of war, sweeping backwards 
and forwards, left Oxford stranded sometimes on the 
shore of Wessex, and sometimes on the shore of Mercia. 

It is obvious also, if we attentively consider this pass- 
age, and the interpretation of it by twelfth century 
writers, that Oxford had been a place of importance for a 
considerable period. It must have been well known to 
Alired the Great, who, when he gave his daughter iEthel- 
flaed in marriage to iEthered, conferred upon him the 
sub-kingship of Mercia ; and it is its restoration to the 
Crown, on iEthered's death, that this entry records. 
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That money was coined in Oxford, if not with Alfred's 
image thereon, at least with his superscription, is not to 
be controverted. The coins found at CuerdaJe in 1840 
attest it ; and 1 have here wax casts of two of the plain- 
est specimens in the British Museum, which will bear 
any examination-test that can fairly be applied to them. 

The Mound within the precincts of Oxford Castle is 
with very great probability considered to be a portion of 
the defences constructed by the widow of iEthered and 
her brother, the King Eadward. There was a similar one 
at Warwick, now nearly obliterated ; one at Tam worth, 
more perfect even than our own. StaflTord, Hertford, Lin- 
coln, and other towns were fortified, and became, if they 
were not already, chief shire-towns. Hence we see that 
Oxford, as a County town, takes precedence of both the 
City and University. 

Thanks to the skill and valour of these gallant children 
of Alfred, and their immediate descendants, Oxford re- 
mained comparatively tranquil and secure for the next 
hundred years. It is not until the reign of Ethelred H 
that it reappears upon the page of history. It does so 
then as the scene of a cruel and dastardly outrage, un- 
paralleled in history save by the Herodian massacre and 
such horrors as the Sicilian Vespers and St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day. "In the year 1002 King Ethelred com- 
manded all the Danish men who were in England to be 
slain." That the people of Oxford were the too willing 
instruments of this infamous edict is made known to us 
by a charter of restoration granted bv Ethelred to the 
Monastery of St. Frideswide, as its aate purports, two 
years after. "And this decree", it states, " was carried 
into effect to the very death. But whatever Danes were 
living in the aforesaid city (of Oxford), in attempting to 
save themselves from death, entering this sanctuary of 
Christ, breaking by force the doors and bolts, determined 
that what was a refuge for themselves should become a 
fortress against the inhabitants of the city, both those 
who lived within and without the wall. But when the 
people in pursuit of them, compelled by necessity, strove 
to eject them, and could not, having thrown fire upon 
the planks of the roof, they burnt the church, as it seems, 
together with the ornaments and the books." In their 
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fiiry they spared not the weaker sex, for amongst the 
victims was the Lady Gunhilda, sister to Sweyn, the 
father of Cnut ; and it was, doubtless, this murder of his 
sister and countrymen that instigated the Danish attack 
upon Oxford in the midwinter of 1009, when the town 
was burnt ; and four years after Oxford submitted to 
Sweyn himself, and gave hostages. 

The year following a great national council is held at 
Oxford, which again figures most unfortunately in this 
shameless treachery of its ealdorman, Eadric Streona, who 
finds a defender in the late Mr. John Richard Green ; but 
who appears to have thoroughly deserved either of the two 
fates traditionally assigned to him, — one account stating 
that he was hanged on the highest tower in London ; 
another, that he was killed by the blow of an axe at a 
signal from Cnut. 

One event in the reign of Cnut is especially interesting 
at the present moment, — the gift of a church to the 
Abbey of Abingdon. It was a church existing at the 
time, if we are to read the charter (which is preserved in 
the Chronicles of Abingdon) literally ; and there is no 
reason why we should not do so. It was dedicated to 
St. Martin, Bishop, and without doubt occupied the site 
of the present St. Martin's at Carfax, which has been for 
so many hundred years the city church, in whose yard 
the old Portmannimot was wont to be held. It has 
been assumed that this was the first of the parish 
churches of Oxford ; but the origin of other churches in 
the city — those destroyed, and some of those still exist- 
ing — is so involved in obscurity that it must at least be 
a doubtful point. 

When we consider the significance of the dedications 
of some of these, — to St. Budoc, Aldate, Mildred, iEbba, 
and Eadward (probably the martyr), — the antiquity of 
which, as Wood says, is " beyond all record", I venture 
to think that a very good case might be made out for 
Oxford's participation in the missionary efforts of Biri- 
nus, whose pontificate of Dorchester commenced in 635 ; 
who " spread Christianity in all adjacent parts, where", as 
Bede relates, "many churches were built and dedicated by 
him";^ and if so, why not one to his native, popular, and 

' Hedges' Wallingford. 
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much revered Saint, St. Martin of Tours ? It is almost 
inconceivable that in " the city which is fwas] known by 
the celebrated name of Oxford", and which was under 
Christian rulership at least as early as A. d. 912, there 
should have been no parish church until 1034; and if 
there were earlier churches, there were also probably 
earlier parishes. At the demolition of this church, which 
will shortly take place, some further light may possibly 
be shed upon its true history. 

I have singled out this incident, but from the time of 
the pacificatory Gemot held here sixteen vears before, 
when Danes and Angles swore to observe feing Edgar s 
laws, until the reign of Stephen, Oxford appears to have 
pursued a peaceful course. The coronation and death of 
Harold Harefoot occurred here; but the Confessors reign 
was devoid of anything momentous in this neighbour- 
hood. We have a hasty gathering under Harold the 
Saxon the year before the Norman invasion, to settle the 
differences that had arisen in Northumbria and East 
Anglia ; but the Conquest appeara to have left Oxford 
undisturbed, owing to the submission of its Earl, and the 
people generally were probably quite as well off under 
the Norman d'Oili as under the English Algar, Edwin, or 
Morkere. 

It is difficult, therefore, to account for the ruinous 
condition of so many houses in Oxford at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, no less than 478 being " waste and 
destroyed" out of a total of 721. Mr. Parker supposes 
the town to have suffered at the hands of the unruly 
followers of the revolted earls in 1065, — the " riff-raff ', 
as the word rythrenan may probably be modernised, who 
had committed such havoc at Northampton a few days 
previously ; but Domesday Book shows that out of a total 
of 365 houses in the old and new town of Northampton 
(Hamptune) only 35 were " waste or unoccupied". It is 
only right, however, to mention that this place had been 
greatly enlarged by King William. 

The population of Oxford at this juncture has been 
estimated at about 1,000 souls ; the number of houses 
was 721. It is, moreover, designated as civitaSy — a dis- 
tinction accorded to but six other places in Dome$day 
Book. We are, therefore, justified in assuming that Ox- 
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ford was one of the chief towns in England ; and the fact 
that its citizens still possess their ancient " folkland" of 
Port Meadows shows the tenacity with which they held 
to their municipal liberties throughout feudal and modern 
times. 

Shortly after the Conquest the Jews settled here in 
considerable numbers, and their quarter, known long 
after their general expulsion, in 1287, as the Great and 
Little Jewry, occupied a space between St. Frideswide's 
on the south and High Street on the north. Though 
they possessed no rights of citizenship in Oxford, they 
were not the abject race depicted in certain works of 
fiction. They built many houses, and stimulated enter- 
prise by loans of money ; and if they sometimes exacted 
inordinate interest, it was not altogether incommensurate 
with the risk they ran of losing both capital and interest. 

The building of Beaumont Palace provided a royal resi- 
dence far superior to the rough accommodation of the 
Castle, and the encouragement to learning given by 
Beauclerk, hastened forward the epoch at which this 
paper aims. 

The city bore its full share of the troubles in Stephen's 
reign. The second Robert d'Oili was a firm supporter of 
the house of Anjou, and it is more than probable that 
even at the time he was entertaining Stephen and the 
clergy in Oxford, he was intriguing with Matilda, whose 
cause he openly espoused the following year. It was to 
Oxford Castle that Matilda fled for refuge in her flight 
from Gloucester, and William of Malmesbury's descrip- 
tion of her remarkable escape from it is too well known 
to need recapitulation. 

In the remains of Godstow we have a memorial of the 
most romantic episode in the life of Henry II. It was to 
Oxford that the Welsh princes came to do homage in 
1179. Henry frequently held his court at Beaumont and 
Woodstock. His son Richard, afterwards the First of 
England, was born at Beaumont in 1 157 ; and when he 
was imprisoned in Austria, this city raised a very con- 
siderable sum towards his ransom. His brother John 
granted Oxford the charter to which I have already re- 
ferred ; but it was also at Oxford that John was forced 
into submission to the barons, and the Great Charter of 
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our liberties was the result. The Provisions of Oxford, in 
the next reign, again curtailed the encroachments of the 
Crown, and Henry Ill's submission to them marks the 
close of the period to which my remarks are limited. His 
visit to the shrine of St. Frideswide, in 1264, is contem- 
poraneous with the foundation of Merton College. 

Such is a very rough resumS of the principal historical 
events in which pre-coUegiate Oxford bore its part. 
When we consider its physical aspect we have not much 
difficulty in picturing its primitive condition, — a moder- 
ately elevated spit of land projecting southward to the 
confluence of the two rivers, — a veritable Mesopotamia ; 
some rude fortification on the brow, commanding the 
swampy valley and passage of the river ; behind this a 
clearing, from whence the blue smoke curled above the 
forest-trees ; and probably signal-stations on the adjacent 
hills, to give timely warning of an enemy's approach. As 
time wore on, these defensive positions would oe strength- 
ened and developed in the "terrible and unheard-of 
wars", as the Chronicle describes them ; so that when 
Edward the Elder took possession of Oxford, in the tenth 
century, we may readily, and with reason, suppose that 
Oxford had become a formidable position. 

If the story of St. Frideswide be true, it had been 
under some kind of ecclesiastical jurisdiction for at least 
one hundred and fifty years, and was a walled city when 
the Danes took refuge in St. Frideswide's Church in 1002. 
The first main road was probably from east to west, which 
still, as a strained bow, stretches from river to river. 
When the causeway over Hornmere was constructed, a 
due south and north road would be provided, and this I 
should attribute to the palmy days of the great Abbey 
of Abingdon. 

At the time that my story ceases, the city wall had 
been completely restored, if not rebuilt, and the strength 
and magnitude of the work are proved by existing re- 
mains and discoveries, in our own time, of foundations 
9 ft. thick. 

Permit me to conclude this very imperfect sketch with 
the account of its mediaeval aspect by one who knew 
Oxford well, and whose attachment to it appears to have 
stimulated even his fascinating eloquence of description : 
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" To the west of the town rose one of the stateliest of 
English castles, and in the meadows beneath, the hardly 
less stately Abbey of Osney. Its town church of St. Mar- 
tin rose from the midst of a huddled group of houses girt 
in with massive walls. The residence of its Earl within 
its Castle, and the frequent visits of English kings to a 
palace without the walls ; the presence, again and again, 
of important Parliaments, marked its political weight 
within the realm. Its burghers were proud of a liberty 
equal to that of London ; while the close and peculiar 
alliance of the capital promised the city a part almost 
equal to its own in the history of England. But in the 
stead of long fronts of venerable colleges, of stately walks 
beneath immemorial elms, history plunges us into the 
mean and filthy lanes of a mediaeval town. Thousands of 
boys, in bare lodging-houses, clustered round teachers as 
poor as themselves in church-porch and house-porch, 
drinking and quarrelling, dicing and begging at the cor- 
ners of the streets. The retainers who follow their young 
lords to the University fight out the feuds of their houses 
in the streets, and Mayor and Chancellor struggle in vain 
to enforce order or peace in this mass of seething, turbu- 
lent life." 

Such is the picture of pre-coUegiate Oxford drawn for 
us by a master-hand. 
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SYLLABUB AND SYLLABUB-VESSELS. 

BT H. STBR CUMING, ESQ., T.P., P.8.A.8C0T. 

(Read 18 Feb. 1891.) 

Many, in our day, who repeat the old nursery rhyme, 
" The Qaeen of Clabs made syllabubs", 

scarcely ken to what this line alludes; and both syllabub 
and syllabub-vessels are now so seldom heard of that it 
may oe well to bestow a brief consideration to them ere 
they have entirely passed into oblivion. 

A mystery hangs over both the origin of the name and 
time of the invention of syllabub, and even the receipts 
for its compound differ in no small degree. Minshew, 
who appears to be one of the earliest lexicographers who 
paid attention to, the subject, regards syllabub or silla- 
bub as a corruption of " swilling bubbles". Henshaw and 
Skinner derive the title of this once favourite luxury 
from the Dutch sulle (a pipe) and huyck (a paunch), be- 
cause it was commonly drunk through a spout out of a 
jug with a large belly ; but it is utterly unlikely that 
two foreign words should be welded together to give 
name to a native beverage. Dr. Johnson says the name 
is " probably derived from esily in old English, vinegar : 
esil a boue, vinegar for the mouth, vinegar made pleasant", 
and defines the mixture as "curds made by milking upon 
vinegar."* 

The syllabub of olden times was something more com- 
plicated, richer, and palatable than Johnson's sour curds, 
as may be seen by reference to Hannah WooUey's Queen- 
like Uloset stored with Rare Receipts (ed. 1684, p. 89). 
This is her direction: ''To make very fine sillibub. — 
Take one quart of cream, one pint and an half of wine or 
sack, the juice of two limons with some of the pill, and a 
branch of rosemary ; sweeten it very well, then put a 
little of this liquor and a little of the cream into a bason, 

^ In Lancashire and Lincolnshire the sjllabab is called ''sillibaak" 
and " sillybauk". 
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beat them till it froth, put that froth into the sillihuh- 
pot ; and so do till the cream and wine be done, then 
cover it close, and set it in a cool cellar for twelve hours, 
then eat it." 

Sir John Hill, under his nom de plume of Mrs. Glasse, 
gives three receipts for making syllabubs in The Art of 
Cookery (ed. 1760, pp. 284, 288), severally headed, "To 
Make Whipt Syllabubs", " To Make Everlasting Sylla- 
bubs", and " To Make a fine Syllabub from the Cow." 
They are all very tempting, and the first two very elabo- 
rate, and Sir John tells how colour may be given to them. 
In Mrs. Bundle's Domestic Cookery (ed. 1813, p. 201) 
there are directions for making "London Syllabub", "Staf- 
fordshire Syllabub", "Somersetshire Syllabub", and "Ever- 
lasting or Solid Syllabubs", which indicate that some 
counties had a particular mode of producing the delicious 
compound.^ 

Poets have not disdained to make mention of sylla- 
bubs in their verses. Thus Beaumont says : 

" No syllabubs made at the milking-pail, 
Bat what are compos' d of a pot of good ale." 

Wotton tells us 

'' Joan takes her neat, rubb'J pail and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow ; 
Where, for some sturdy, football-swain 
Joan strokes a sillabub or twain." 

Dr. King, in his Art of Cookery (1740), speaks of 

*'A feast 
By some rich farmer's wife and sister drest, 
Might be resembled to a sick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run so fast, 
That sillabubs come first, and soups the last" 

The foregoing verses would almost indicate that the 
syllabub was simply a rural delicacy ; but there is evi- 
dence that as early as the seventeenth century it was not 
confined to rustic society, for about the year 1677 Wych- 
erley speaks of taking a syllabub at the New Spring 
Gardens, or Vauxhall as they were also called.* 

^ Devonshire junket may be regarded as first-cousin to the syllabub. 
It is as old as the sixteenth century. 

' See account of Vauxhall in Gassell's Old and New London. 
1891 16 
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We must now pass on to the vessels in which syllabub 
was served. We have already seen that Hannah WooUey 
makes mention of " the sillibub-pot", and we gather from 
Henshaw and Skinner that the delectable beverage was 
usually drunk out of a full-bodied pot, through the spout; 
and in The Mirror (vol. xiii, p. 296) is given a woodcut 
of a vessel out of which John Bunyan, the author of The 
Pilgrim's Progress, is affirmed to have quaffed his sylla- 
bub during his imprisonment in Bedford County Gaol. 
It may be described as a robust, two-handled jar with a 
dome-shaped cover surmounted by a knob, and having a 
long, curved spout, like that of a teapot, springing from 
the lower part. It is 7^ in. in height, and wUl contain 
three pints and a half, and is made of common earthen- 
ware with a light, flesh-tinted glaze. I have seen a few 
examples of syllabub-vessels of the Bunyan type, which 
may be distinguished from teapots by their double 
handles, large covers, and low origin of the spout. 

But there were other modes of imbibing syllabub than 
through a spout. Some time since a scrap of newspaper 
came into my hands, of which the following is a copy : — 
" Syllabub (old style). Put into a large china punch-bowl 
a bottle of sherry, half a bottle of brandy, some loaf- 
sugar, and a nutmeg grated. Give the bowl thus charged 
to a careful dairymaid, and let her milk into it till nearly 
full, from a cow yielding good, rich milk ; then set aside, 
covering the bowl with a cloth ; and after it has stood 
about half an hour or more, place it on the table, and fill 
the glasses with a silver punch-ladle." 

I know not the date of these directions, but it is cer- 
tain that during last century it was a common practice 
to bring the syllabub to table in the ample bowl in which 
it was prepared, and from which glasses were filled by 
means of a silver punch-ladle. Sir John Hill, alids Mrs. 
Glasse, distinctly mentions the glasses in the receipts 
both of whipt and everlasting syllabubs, but does not 
indicate their form nor character. As there were special 
glasses provided for custards and jellies, it is fair to infer 
that there were others designed for syllabubs ; and I will 
now call attention to an old family relic which has, time 
out of mind, borne the title of" a syllabub or whip glass"; 
and which titles were affirmed to be correct by a very 
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aged man, long since dead, whose memory reached far 
back into the reign of George III, and who said the vessel 
in question belonged to the first half of last century. 
Its lorm is remindful of the modius seen on the head of 
Jupiter Serapis. It is 3| in. in height, 3^ in. in diameter 
at the mouth, and about If in. at the rather thick base, 
and holds exactly a quarter of a pint of fluid. The inside 
of the lip is strengthened by a rather broad hem. It is 
well made, but the metal is somewhat bubbly, like much 
of that of the seventeenth century. Glasses of this shape 
are rarely met with, and those who possess any should 
cherish them as choice mementos of an obsolete fashion. 

We glean from the foregoing notes that syllabub must 
have been well and widely known before the dawn of the 
seventeenth century, for by that time the origin of its 
name was obscured by doubt and mystery. Further, that 
there was a considerable variation in its preparation; and 
finally that it was served up in spouted pots, bowls, and 
glasses. That it was once a fashionable fare is beyond 
question, and why it should have fallen into disuse seems 
as unaccountable as the origin of its name. The high 
esteem in which it was once held is indicated by the fol- 
lowing /ew d^ esprit y entitled 

"Whipt Syllabub. 

*' When syllabab, like mount of snow. 

With castard, jelly, tart. 
And tipsy-cake, and trifle Bweet, 

Of banquet made a part. 
O ! syllabub was our delight, 

Enriched with spice and sack : 
Ah ! then we loved to taste the whip 

In mouth, not on the back. 
What hubbub did the children raise 

At sifi^ht of syllabub i 
Their mouths did water for its foam. 

With glee they palms did rub. 
The silly folk hath now forgot 

How syllabub was made. 
And fancy that to Scilly Isles 

Afresh must seek for aid. 
O ! sure their brains must addled be 

By craft of Belzebub, 
Whose cruel spite would them deprive 

Of joy of syllabub." 

16« 
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MURRA : 
ITS REPRODUCTION AND ORIGINAL. 

BY THB REV. S. M. UATHEW, M.A., ▼ P., F.S A.SCOT., 
F.R.S.A.I., ETC. 

(Read 15^jwi/1891.) 

" MuRRA (sometimes written * murrhine'), a stone of 
divers colours, of which they make cups.*' What was it ? 
a natural production or artificial ? What is it ? Are there 
any survivals, whole or in parts ? The question has had 
long debate, and to this day is supposedly unresolved ; 
and although no positive fact may be given, an advance 
in the right direction will reward ** guesses at truth". 

The inquiry has been revived by the reception of cer- 
tain very curious and beautiful fragments of ancient glass 
disinterred in Caprea, together with a few exquisite re- 
productions of imitative murrhine copied from relics in 
the cabinets of Rome and Naples. They cannot fail to 
interest. Pliny writes, " murrhine or murra is brought by 
certain merchants to Rome, in natural lumps, from the 
East and Caramaria in Asia Minor"; that this natural 
product contained " layers of colour, or bands of deposit, 
with crystals and gems of gold. The natural substance 
is of no great thickness", but with a beauty found in its 
winding lines, spots, and purple shades. Purple colour, 
white, and a third " rubescente lacteo" (a ruddy glow) 
through a milky white, answering to an ancient artificial 
opal, wherein the almost ruddy ruby or sard shines 
through a milky white medium. The words are, "ex 
utroque ignescente veluti per transitum coloris purpura 
aut rubescente lacteo." Pliny writes further, his murrhine 
possesses a beautiful and admired play of colours. 

Now some great English naturalists have endeavoured 
to resolve all this into felspar containing hornstone layers. 
This substance, however, possesses neither colour nor 
iridescence. A lump of stone or spar, recovered in the 
foundations of a house in Rome, appears to have formed 
an example of true murra. It fell into the hands of a 
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dealer in antiquities, and was bought by the Jesuit 
Fathers for the Church of Jesu in Rome. Having been 
cut into thin plates, it adorns the altar of the church, 
answering more or less to Pliny's description, — ^purple 
with white streaks. 

Pliny, writing of the luxurious use of glass in his day, 
tells us of murrhine imitated by the artist craftsmen of 
Rome, and in variety of colours, particularly noticing the 
banded layers of colour in this reproduction, and oriental 
alabaster also. There is little doubt these banded speci- 
mens of glass from Caprea are ancient reproductions of 
the ancient murrhine; differing in colour, I grant, as 
referred to the stone or spar in purple and white, but 
agreeing with Pliny's " various colours". One fragment, a 
portion of a cyathtis, cannot be other than a true imita- 
tion of the murra. It is purple (Pliny's colour) with 
white winding stripes. We may trust it as a tnie expo- 
nent of Pliny's favourite. 

We may recall the stained crystal and agates of China, 
crystal and agates still, illustrative of the conditions and 
colours of imitative murra in Pliny's day ; derived, per- 
haps, in inception from the East. The era of its intro- 
duction to Rome is marked by the triumph of Pompey, 
who dedicated cups and vases he had brought from the 
East to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This set the 
fashion to luxury. Small dishes were found, with cups 
and bowls, on Roman tables, for one of which 70,000 ses- 
terces had not been deemed too great a price. It was a 
simple cup which held no more than three sextarii. 

We may say in truth, glass, as v}e do not understand 
it, was well known to the Romans. Who can examine 
the better class of Roman pastes without acknowledg- 
ment that in beauty of execution, colour, and fire, the 
imitator pretty well rivalled the sculptor and the original 
stone ? They had methods of selection, apportionments, 
mixings, and application of metallic oxides, for the pro- 
duction of artificial gems and variegated glass, with 
which our best efforts are out of touch. Inlaid and 
cameo-glass, — why, the supposed sole survivors of the 
rare art are a world's wonder still ! 

All this was not the birth of a day or an age, — the 
cumulative experience of many a generation wrapped 
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in a flower that blossomed out in beauty and renown. 
Whence its beginning ? We think it referable to that 
miraculous people, the guild- workers of Egypt, and espe- 
cially of Diospolis, the central city of the art of glass- 
work. Here, undoubtedly, amongst other achievements, 
the arts of variegated ana gemmed glass were perfected. 
This very rare green jasper alabastron, laced with silver, 
attests it. The foundation of this work is pure purple 
glass. United on and with this are green and cobalt 
folds bound with silvery bands ; doubtless imitative of 
murra, of highest artistic conception. 

If the art of glass-making, as it probably did, passed 
from Egypt to Greece, and in after centuries from Italy to 
Germany, clearly the art ornamental gave place to art 
useful, albeit the useful was stUl the ornamental and the 
beautiful. Possibly the Roman occupation may* have 
been the period of recovery of the secrets of a dying art, 
and the advancement to a superexcellence. The Roman 
was absorbent. In his transparent ciystal glass we per- 
ceive the retention and adaptation of the lovely outlines 
of Grecian work. In the murrhina, the retention and 
expansion of Egyptian experience, the experience of ages, 
who may gainsay ? This experience, in a certain sense 
only, descended through the Roman to early Venetian 
workers, when purity and beauty were mingled with the 
grotesque. It is hardly possible to name peculiarities of 
Venice art without referring vitro di trinOy vitro difumo, 
vitro d^aurOy and other achievements, as reproductions of 
the beginning of Roman genius and taste, and in one rare 
and most beautiful example particularly so. The writer 
has in his collection but one example, a flower-vase, in 
which, on a grey ground, are bands of white, purple, 
beryl, green, and rose-colour. The resurrection of this 
genius and rehabilitation of this taste had been re- 
served for our day. This by Italian hands, although it 
is much to be feared it is but the burst of the lamp- 
flame before final extinction. Most of the workers who 
dared the revivification, and successfully, of the brilliant 
and beautiful of a past age, are dead. Castellani is de^ad. 
The art has not descended from father to son. No more 
close and closely studied imitations of the ancient will be 
attempted, and we, and possibly those who come after 
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US, must be content with existing specimens, which, how- 
ever, carried off the palm of merit from the great French 
Exhibition. 

I crave permission for these remarks and exhibition of 
the specimens of revival of a glorious art, partly on 
account of the individual interest of the specimens, partly 
because in one of our museums some such mingles, and 
most worthily, with its collection of ancient glass. 

First, then, I would say, the choicest fragments, speci- 
mens of this old world work, are preserved in the Vati- 
can Library. There you may find the precious, aristocratic 
murra side by side with that of more daily common use, 
the esteemed "white", " transparent", whicn in Nero's day 
abounded in Roman homes; Christian glass, also Christian 
forms and symbols in gold on beryl glass ; cracked, 
T)roken too often, but not too much so as to prevent an 
accuracy of measurement for reproduction, or occasional 
frustration of study by its minuteness. It is, then, from 
these beautiful fragments the scyphi on the table have 
been, by vast labour of brain and hand, and no small ex- 
penditure of time and money, recalled to being. The 
percentage of failures or successes must also be reckoned 
with. Of such results in ancient glass-houses we know 
nothing ; in modern the loss has proved very great ; 
but an examination suflfices to show no slurred work is 
here. Nothing appears in these works but a courageous 
effort to rival or outrival the old triumphs, and in some 
cases successfully. The many difficulties for securing 
success must have enhanced the preciousness of the 
issue, not the rarity alone. And these words apply 
to the old world workers, unless, indeed, they were pos- 
sessed of an untransmitted secret of success. We may 
well suppose a limitation of use to imperial palaces and 
mansions of luxurious Romans, rivalling (whose tables 
excelled in service) the pomp of the Cassars. Such limita- 
tion may in part account for the beauty of finish so per- 
ceptible in this fine glass. All beyond we would ascribe 
to the devotion of the artist. 

Commoner or finer glass formed export to Roman 
settlements. One small fragment was disinterred in 
London, on Ludgate Hill, and vainly for more did the 
narrator, like a grieved spirit, haunt that excavation. 
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Examining this, you find it caned in colours, but on a dark 
yet brilliant green. The colouring how varied, how vivid ! 
Metallic oxides, as now, were used to give the transpa- 
rent glass its varied hues ; but some are unknown to us, 
as one mordant, well known to moderns, was unknown 
to the ancient artist, the ruby. The only attempts at a 
ruby stain eventuated in a streaky line of palest blush, 
a rose-colour, possibly due to an infusion of iron oxide. 
Otherwise, would not the murrhine bowls now exhibited 
have been gemmed with rubies as this is with crystals 
and gold ? 

There are before you closely imitative reproductions of 
the murrhine, and of highest merit : — 

1. A small discits or patena, 4 in. diameter. A centre 
of greyish character, but by transmitted light disclosing 
a threaded jacinth edging, and inlaid leafage of jacinth 
also. It is a lovely and now unique specimen. 

2. A somewhat similar shape and size, but of entirely 
diverse treatment, transmitted light disclosing a lovely 
rose basis on which rest leaves and flowers of green. 

3. Ascyphus. Diameter, 7 in. Threaded edge. Entirely 
covered by varied patterns in shades of green and purple, 
interspersed with inlaid crystals, gold, and agate scrolls. 
No doubt oxides of copper were largely used as the basis 
for tinting, and the modern artist or artists are to be 
largely commended for truth and fidelity, inasmuch as 
ruby not appearing in the artist's work, is omitted also 
in the modern, although its presence would have added 
to the grandeur and complete perfection of the work. 

4. An extraordinary art-work, opaque, heavy, and 
highly finished in hue, imitative of madrapore threads of 
glass, passing right through, representing the fossil corals. 
This piece is a triumph of art. 

5 is unpolished, and presents an uninteresting, dull 
brown, yet by transmitted light revealing a body of vivid 
jacinth or topaz, in which are inserted, right through, 
scrolls of onyx, Castellani had an antique vase of this 
glass. 

6. A deep bowl of apparent green, which by transmit- 
ted light changes to deep sapphire, inlaid within with 
leaves, and superficially with orange and vellow flowers 
springing from centres. Tlie edge of this beautiful bowl 
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is threaded. It is almost impossible to withhold belief 
that this lovely art-work is of Oriental design, perhaps 
Persian, but adapted and improved by the Roman artist. 
Amongst the fragments from Capri is one resembling this 
bowl. It is part of an upright drinking-glass ; green, 
with threaded edge ; but by transmitted light a leaf is 
discovered in the glass, which is also studded with ame- 
thyst or murra. 

7 is a copy of unusual interest, and marks possibly the 
reign of Nero for the time of its manufacture, transparent 
glass being then used and most valued. Pliny says 
murra shone in colours, and glittered in gems. Here is a 
wine-bowl answering his descriptive outlines, — transpa- 
rent, and bright in mingled colours and design. The bowl 
has a threaded edge ; the body is transparent ; a broad 
cross of pale yellow divides it into four portions decorated 
with purple, white, and yellow lines, triangles, and stars, 
inlaid. A smaller dish exhibits the layers of the true 
murra in straight stripes, the body being the whitish 
grey of murrhina ; the stripes, vivid greens and blues. A 
piece similar was in the Capri fragments also. 

What must have been the effect of scyphi when filled 
to the brim with deep red or amber wines ? How must 
the old art have added to the beauty of the luxurious 
table, and zest to the banquet ! But, art, beautv, use, 
belonged more to the past than present. Modern charges 
could not have been more prohibitive than the ancient. 
Perhaps the quick ancient perception of beauty may 
mark less the modern character ; less, too, the Turner- 
esque ability to snatch and fix the shades of beautiful 
combinations ; perhaps unwillingness of sacrifice needful 
to attain the beautiful. 

The more enlightened amongst us can admire, and do 
investigate and compare with keen appreciation, and so 
we will be thankful that the few lovely, scarce, and true 
reproductions of survivals of ages should find a home in 
the cabinets of Madrid, of London, and hands of some 
appreciative collectors, and on the record of the British 
Archaeological Association. 

"Ardenti morra Falerno convenit." 

(Martial.) 
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NOTES ON THE ABBEY CHURCH OF 
DORCHESTER. 

BY BBV. N. C. S. POTNTZ, VICAB OP DOBCHBSTBE. 

The present structure may be regarded as having been 
built at seven diflferent periods. Remigius, Bishop of 
Dorchester, had removed the episcopal see to Lincoln in 
or about the year 1086. Alexander, the third Bishop of 
Lincoln, founded at Dorchester a Monastery of Black 
Canons, 1140, and their church, which formed a part of 
the present Abbey Church, was either the cathedral 
church built by Eadnoth, Bishop of Dorchester, 1034-49, 
or was commenced by them. 

The first building consisted of nave, apsidal chancel, 
and north and south transepts, all of which were lighted 
by narrow lancet-windows above the stringcourse. This 
perfectly cruciform and symmetrical plan was by degrees 
altered and added to by tne monks in the following ways. 

1. They took down the side-walls of the transepts, and 
extended the transepts north and south to about double 
their original depth. At the same time, probably, they 
pierced the north and south chancel-walls, and produced 
the lofty circular arches as they are now seen. 

2. They pulled down the apsidal termination of the 
chancel, and extended their work eastwards, raising first, 
about 1330, the Early English colonnade and aisle on the 
north side of the present chancel. 

3. A little later, about 1360, they continued the work 
by building the Decorated colonnside and aisle on the 
south side of the present chancel. At this time, which 
may be considered the second great period of the present 
building, the church ended at the east where the sanctu- 
ary rails now stand ; and here was then the high altar, 
as is evidenced by the fine piscina in the south wall. 

4. At a little later date they blocked up the west win- 
dow of the south chancel-aisle, pierced the south wall of 
the nave, and added the present south nave-aisle as a 
church for the people. Under the altar, in this part of 
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the church, is a small decorated crypt, now without 
access. Above the altar is the original fresco of the 
Crucifixion, which had for many years been covered with 
whitewash, but was successfully restored by Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Bell in 1862-3. Above the fresco, in the recess 
formed by the blocked-up window of the south chancel- 
aisle, is still clearly seen, painted on the wall, a large red 
cross, probably a part of the people's rood. 

5. At a later date, probably about 1400, they pulled 
down the east wall of the chancel, and added the present 
sanctuary, in which still exist the very fine and elabo- 
rately decorated east window, the remarkable Jesse win- 
dow on the north, and a fine window verging toward 
Perpendicular work on the south, in which is repre- 
sented, in stone, a procession with the bishop. Beneath 
this south window are the exquisitely carved sedilia and 
piscina, a remarkable feature in which are the small tre- 
foil windows filled in with twelfth century glass, repre- 
senting St. Birinus engaged in celebrating a pontifical 
Mass. The canopies of these sedilia are elaborately 
worked, and by their varying richness denote the degrees 
of the sacred ministers who occupy them. The centre 
canopy, the most elaborate, is over the officiating priest ; 
the western canopy, less elaborate, is over the deacon ; 
the eastern canopy, less elaborate still, is over the sub- 
deacon. The date of the whole is probably about 1350. 

6. The porch is of Tudor work. 

7. The tower, to the west of the nave, was to a great 
extent restored, if not rebuilt, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

There are evident traces, at the east end of the church, 
of the intention of the monks to groin that part of the 
building, and this may account for the heavy shaft (ex- 
ternally a very substantial buttress) which runs up the 
centre of the east window. 

In the floor of the chancel there still remains, in an 
almost perfect condition, the tombstone and brass of Sir 
Kichard Beauforest, one of the last of the abbots, who 
put up the present carved choir-stalls, and whose rela- 
tion, a layman, at the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries, bought the whole of the east end of the 
church for £140, and gave it by will to the parish. 
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In the south chancel-aisle are some stone monuments, 
among which is that of iEschwyne, who was Bishop of 
Dorchester, 979-1002. Here is also preserved, under a 
wire-cage, some fine canopy-work, which was found built 
into a doorway on the north side of the nave, and which 
is believed to have formed part of the canopy of a shrine 
which was erected here to the memory of St. Birinus 
about 1342. 

The font in the people's church is a very fine specimen 
of lead work, and is believed to be of the twelfth century. 

Westward of the tower stands the only remaining por- 
tion of the old Monastery, probably the guest-house. It 
was converted into a boys' school in 1653, and is still 
used* for the same purpose. It has undergone several 
alterations ; but there still remain portions of the old 
architectural features sufficient to determine its original 
character. 

On the north side of the church there exists, exter 
nally, a tine specimen of a Transitional doorway, which 
gave entrance to the north transept from the cloisters. 

The only part of the old pre-Retormation church which 
is still unrestored is a chantry chapel on the north side 
of the north chancel-aisle ; and unless some munificent 
donors are found to aid in defraying the cost, it is feared 
that this work will never be accomplished. The archi- 
tect s plans for the restoration hang in the church, and 
the cost would be £1,500 to £1,700. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

OF THE 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURED STONES OF 
THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 

(Localitie» arranged alphabetically.) 

BT J. ROMILLT ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.8C0T. 

(Continued from p. 171.) 

Ledsham, ten miles east of Leeds, and two miles Trom 
South Milford Railway Station. Ordnance Map, Sheet 
87, N.w. 

(No. 1.) — Broken cross-shaft built into the wall of the 
north aisle of the church, inside, the dimensions of which 
I have not yet obtained. Sculptured on the exposed 
face thus : 

Front. — A pair of birds bending over, with their necks 
crossing, and pecking at the fruit hanging down from the 
branches of interlaced foliage, springing from two undu- 
lating stems. 

(No. 2.) — Broken cross-shaft built into the wall of the 
north aisle of the church, inside, the dimensions of which 
I have not yet obtained. Sculptured on the exposed 
face thus : 

Front. — Scrolls of foliage springing from interlaced, 
undulating stems. 

(No. 3.) — The imposts and arch-mouldings of the door- 
way of the church tower ornamented with scrolls of foli- 
age and interlaced work, derived from five-cord plaits by 
making breaks at regular intervals.* 

(No. 4.) — Broken cross-shaft built into the wall over 
the porch, outside, the dimensions of which I have not 
yet obtained ; sculptured on the exposed face thus : 

Front. — Scrolls of foliage springing from an undulat- 
ing stem. 

• 

^ These stones ha^e been described and illustrated in the Rev. Canon 
Q. F. Browne's Disney Lectures on Arehceology at Cambridge. 
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Leeds. — 

(No. 1.) — Complete cross-shaft, the broken pieces of 
which were found in pulling down the old Parish Church 
in 1838, and after having been transported to several 
places by Mr. R. D.Chantrell, the architect, have now been 

Eut together and re-erected within the church. 8 ft. 3 in. 
igh, 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 2 in. at bottom, and 1 ft. 1 in. by 
10 in. at top. Sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — Divided into three panels containing — (1), a 
saint with nimbus round the head, the middle portion of 
the body being defaced ; (2), a saint holding a book in 
the right hand, partly defaced ; (3), an incident believed 
to be taken from the story of Volund and the Swan 
Maiden, the representation showing a woman placed 
horizontally, facmg upwards, with a human hand grasp- 
ing her from below by her back hair and the train of her 
dress. At the lower right hand comer of the panel are 
one leg of a man, a hammer, a pair of pincers, and two 
other objects. The rest is defaced. 

Back. — Divided into four panels containing — (1), inter- 
laced work composed of two concentric, circular rings, 
and four sets of bands which bifurcate ; one portion of 
the bifurcation in each case passing through the centre of 
the rings, and the other bending over so as to cross over 
both the rings in two places, and terminating in a loose 
end. The v^ole has tne general appearance of the cir- 
cular knots found on the crosses of Ireland and Scotland, 
but the bifurcating bands and loose ends are like the 
tendril-pattern which occurs so frequently on the Manx 
crosses. (2), a composite creature having a human head 
and body, but with a beast's or bird's claws instead of 
hands. (3), interlaced work composed of four spiral knots, 
the bands of which make a double twist round the centre, 
arranged in two rows ; those in the right hand row being 
alternately right-handed knots facing upwards, and left- 
handed knots facing downwards ; and those in the left- 
hand row, alternately left-handed knots facing upwards, 
and right-handed knots facing downwards. The over- 
lappings and underlappings of the bands are irregular ; 
in some cases a band passing over two others instead of 
over and under alternately. (4), a man holding a drawn 
sword in the right hand, and having a hawk perched on 
his left shoulder. 
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Right side. — Divided into two panels containing — 
(l), in the upper half, scrolls of foliage ; and in the lower 
half, interlaced work composed of two looped bands com- 
bined with the loops, facing in opposite directions, and 
terminating in Stafford knots ; (2), interlaced work com- 
posed of two twisted bands looped at each turn of the 
bands.* 

(No. 2.) — Fragment found during rebuilding of church 
in 1837, \\\ in. long by 10 in. wide;* inscribed on one 
face thus : 

Front. — Portion of two lines of an inscription in Ang- 
lian Runes, reading 

cunu[no] King 
ONLAF Oulaf 

••• 

Methley, seven miles south-west of Leeds, and a 
quarter of a mile from Methley Railway Station. Ord- 
nance Map, Sheet 87, N.w. Description not yet obtained. 

•*• 

MiDDLEMOOR, sixteen miles west of Ripon, and six 
miles from Pateley Bridge Railway Station. Ordnance 
Map, Sheet 97, s.e. 

Broken cross-head, the description of which I have not 
yet obtained. The only drawing of it I have seen was 
made by the Rev. J. Simpson of Bexhill, and is in the 
collection of Sir Henry Dry den. 

••• 

Otley, ten miles north-west of Leeds, and half a mile 
north of Otley Railway Station. Ordnance Map, Sheet 
92, S.E. 

(No. 1.) — Broken cross-shaft found with all the others 
during the restoration, and now preserved within the 
church, 3 ft. 3 in. long by 1 ft. 8 in., with a double bead- 

^ This stone is described and illastrated in a paper by the Bev. 
G. F. Browne in the Joum, Brit. Arch. Assoc. , vol. xli, p. 131, and in 
Major R. W. Moore's History of the Parish Church of Leeds, p. 67. 

* This stone is described and illnstrated in Prof. G. Stephens' Hand- 
hook of Old Northern Runic Monuments, p. 155, and in the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Haigb's paper on the '' Yorkshire Runic Monnments" in the 
Yorkshire Arch. Joum.^ vol. ii, p. 54. 
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moulding on the four angles, and sculptured on four faces 
thus : 

Front. — Divided into three panels containing — (1), de- 
faced sculpture ; (2), a winged dragon holding a bunch 
of fruit in its mouth ; (3), the head of a saint with the 
nimbus round the head, and foliage at the side. 

Back, — Divided into three panels containing — (1), de- 
faced sculpture ; (2), a winged dragon with foliated tail. 

Right side, — A single panel containing two dragons 
with their tails interlaced so as to form a figure-of-eight 
knot. 

Left side, — A single panel containing interlaced work 
derived from plaitwork by making breaks so as to leave 
loops on opposite sides, and terminating in a Staflford 
knot. 

(No. 2.) — Broken cross-shaft, 2 ft. 6 in. long by 1 ft. 
wide, with a double bead-moulding on four angles, and 
sculptured on two faces thus : 

Front. — Divided by horizontal bands, with bead- 
mouldings on the two edges, into three panels, each con- 
taining a saint or ecclesiastic holding a book (but without 
the nimbus round the head) beneath a semicircular arch 
springing from columns with stepped capitals, and hav- 
ing a leaf in each of the spandrils above. 

Back. — A single panel containing scrolls of foliage with 
birds in the branches. 

(No. 3.) — Broken cross-shaft, 1 ft. long by 10 in. wide, 
by 5^ in. thick, sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — A single panel containing irregular interlaced 
work with rings. 

Back. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), part 
of a dragon ; (2), irregular interlaoed work with figure-of- 
eight knot. 

Right side. — Regular four-cord plaitwork with breaks 
and spaces. 

Left side. — Scrolls of foliage. 

(No. 4.) — Broken cross-shaft, 2 ft. long by 11 in. wide, 
by 6 in. thick, sculptured on four sides with very irregu- 
lar interlaced work. 

(No. 5.) — Fragment,* 10 in. long by 7^ in. wide, by 
2 J in. thick, sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — Man holding sword in the right hand. 
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Bach—{^) 

Right side, — Scroll foliage. 
Left side. — Interlaced work. 

There are one or two other sculptured stones at Otley, 
of which I have not yet obtained particulars. 

••• 

ErASTRiCK, four miles south-east of Halifax, and one 
mile south of Brighouse Railway Station. Ordnance Map, 
Sheet 88, n.e. 

Cross-base standing in situ in churchyard, at the north- 
west corner, 3 ft. high, 2 ft. 4 in. square at the bottom, 
and 2 ft. square at the top. Sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — Divided into two panels by a vertical band in 
the centre, containing — (1), on the left, interlaced work 
consisting of a twist combined with pairs of oval rings 
placed crosswise at regular intervals ; and (2), a twist 
combined with a chain of oval rings. 

Back. — A single panel containing scrolls of foliage 
springing from a straight, vertical stem in the centre. 

Right side. — ^A single panel containing scrolls of foliage 
springing from a straight, vertical stem in the centre, 
and an undulating stem on each side. 

Left side. — Defaced.* 

••• 

RiPON. — Ordnance Map, Sheet 96, s.w. 

(No. 1.) — Broken cross, now preserved in the York 
Museum, 1 ft. 1 in. long, by 5J in. by 4i in., with no 
ornamental sculpture, but inscribed on one face thus : 

Front. — On head, a cross with circular terminations to 
the arms. On shaft, an inscription in Saxon capitals, in 
three horizontal lines, which reads as follows '? 

^t^^ Adhnse 

(No. 2.) — Cross-shaff^ built into buttress on the west 

^ I am indebted to the Rev. B. G. Irving, the Incumbent of Rastrick, 
for having kindly supplied me with rubbings of this stone. 

^ This stone is described in M. Hiibner's Inscriptionu BritannicB 
Christians, No. 178. 

' The Rev. Canon G. F. Browne suggests that stones Nos. 3 and 4 
are not cross-shafts, but the imposts of a doorway, and may have been 
taken from the principal entrance to Wilfrid's Saxon cathedral. 
1891 17 
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side of the north transept of the Cathedral, outside ; 
sculptured on the exposed face thus : 

Front. — A single panel containing interlaced work 
derived from a twelve-cord plait by making breaks at 
regular intervals, so as to form a looped border along 
each edge. 

(No. 3.) — Cross shaft built into the same buttress of 
the north transept of the Cathedral, outside ; sculptured 
on two faces thus : 

Front. — A single panel of interlaced work composed of 
spiral knots C with double twist, all left-handed, and 
facing in the same direction, except the one at the. end, 
and arranged in one row. 

Side. — A single panel of interlaced work, composed of 
knot D, in two rows facing towards each other. 

••• 

RoTHWELL, four miles west of Leeds, and two miles 
west of Woodlesford Railway Station. Ordnance Map, 
Sheet 87, N.w. 

(No. 1.) — Frieze of sculpture, intended probably for 
some architectural purpose, built into the interior wall of 
the church ; 2 ft. 4 in. long by 8 in. wide ; sculptured on 
one side thus : 

Front. — Divided into an arcade of four arches enclos- 
ing — (1), scrolls of foliage; (2), a beast with interlaced 
tail ; (3), scrolls of foliage ; (4), six-cord, double-beaded 
plaitwork. 

(No. 2.) — A frieze similar to No. I, also built into the 
interior wall of the church, 2 ft. 10 in. long by 8 in. wide; 
sculptured on one face thus : 

Front. — Divided into an arcade of four arches enclos- 
ing — (1), a beast; (2), a beast ; (3), a bird with its tail 
in its beak ; (4), a winged beast.* 

*♦* 

Sheffield. — Ordnance Map, Sheet 82, n.w. 

Broken cross-shaft lying in a private garden, the 
dimensions of which I have not yet obtained ; sculptured 
on four (?) faces thus : 

^ Casts of these stones were presented to the Mnseum of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society by Mr. John Batty. (Weekly York- 
shire Post, Sept. 20, 1884.) 
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Front. — Scroll-foliage with an archer kneeling at the 
bottom. 

Bach— (?) 

Right side.— (?) 

Left side. — Two distinct patterns, but not in separate 
panels — (1), scroll-foliage ; (2), interlaced work composed 
of knot D in two rows placed facing each other.* 

••• 

Thorn HILL, ten miles south of Leeds, and a mile and 
a half south-east of Thornhill Railway Station. Ordnance 
Map, Sheet 88, n.e. 

(No. 1.) — Cross-shaft, of sandstone, found in 1882 built 
into the interior wall of the bell-chamber of the tower of 
the church, and now preserved, with all the others, 
within the building ; 1 ft. 9 in. long, 1 ft. 1 in. wide, by 
7\ in. thick. Sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), in- 
terlaced work composed of Stafford knots arranged in 
two rows, facing alternately upwards and downwards, 
and interwoven with two additional bands ; (2), inscrip- 
tion in Anglian Runes, in four horizontal lines, to the 
fbUowing effect : 

IGILSUI)) AltSRDE £FTER 
BEBHTSUT)>E BECON 
AT BERQI GIBBIDA)) 
^MB. SAULE 

" Igilswith raised to the memory of Berswith [this] monument at 
the monnd. Pray for the sonl." 

Back. — A single panel containing interlaced work com- 
posed of a double row of spiral knots all facing upwards, 
those in the right hand row being right-handed, and 
those in the left hand row left-handed. 

Right and left sides. — A single panel containing inter- 
laced work, consisting of a four-cord plait combined with 
two rows of figure-of-eight rings.* 

(No. 2.) — Cross-shaft of sandstone found during restor- 

^ There is a cast of this stone in the Sheffield Mnsenm, and it has 
been desoribed and illustrated in the Rev. Canon G. F. Browne's 2>/«- 
ney Lectures on Archaeology at Cambridge. 

^ This stone is described and illustrated in the Yorkshire Archceol. 
and Topog, Jmirn., vol. viii, p. 49, and in Prof. G. Stephens' Handbook 
of Old Northern Runic Monuments^ p. 248. 

17« 
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ation, now preserved in the church, 1 ft. 9 in. lone by 
8 in. wide, by 4 in. thick. Sculptured on four faces thus : 
Front. — Divided into two panels containing — (1), a 
pair of serpentine creatures with bodies forming three- 
cord plaits, placed symmetrically, facing outwards, on 
each side of a central tree ; (2), an inscription in Anglian 
Runes, in four horizontal lines, to be read : 

+ EADRED -f Eadred 

SETK £FTK Set [tbis up] to the memory of 

EATE TANNB Eata, E bermit.^ 

Bach, — Two plain panels formed by double incised line. 

Right side. — Incised lines forming a border along each 
edge. 

Left side. — Two plain panels formed by a double in- 
cised line.* 

(No. 3.) — Cross-shaft of sandstone, found with others 
during restoration, and preserved within the church, 
1 ft. 8 in. long by 9 in. wide, by 5 J in. thick ; sculptured 
on four faces thus : 

Front. — Divided into two panels containing — (l),scroll- 
foliage ; (2), much obliterated inscription in Anglian 
Runes, in three horizontal lines, to be read : 

+ Ef ELBE " + Ethelberht 

BCHT SETT JEFTE- Set up tbis after 

R E)>ELwiNi DREiNO Etbelwini Dreing." 

Back. — A single plain panel formed by a double in- 
cised line. 

Bight and left sides. — A plain panel formed by a single 
incised line.* 

(Nos. 4 and 5.) — Two fragments of a cross-shaft, one, 
7 in. long by 6 in. wide, by 2i in. thick, and the other, 
10 J in. long by 6 J in. wide, by 2^ in. thick, inscribed on 
one face only, thus : 

Front. — A fragmentary inscription in Saxon capitals, 
in horizontal lines, to be read :* 

* Or, according to Prof. Stepbens, " after tbe ladj Eateya." 

* Tbis stone is described and illustrated in tbe Yorkshire Archceol. 
and Topog. Joum., vol. iv, p. 428, and in Prof. G. Stepbens* Handbook 
of Old Northern Runic Monuments, p. 149. 

^ Tbis stone is described and illastrated in tbe Yorkshire Archceol. 
and Topog. Joum.^ vol. iv, p. 427, and in Prof. Stephens' Handbook of 
Old Northern Runic Monuments, p. 148. 

^ Tbis stone is described and illastrated in tbe Yorkshire Arch aol 
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EAEFT 


... raised this 


OSRER 


after Osbercht 


BEC 


the beacon . . . 


BER 





(No. 6.) — Cross shaft of sandstone, found with the 
others, 1 ft. 1 in. long, by 1 ft. wide, by 11 in. thick ; 
sculptured on four faces thus : 

Front. — A single panel containing foliage, consisting of 
a central stem with branches arranged symmetrically on 
each side, and interlaced with scrolls forming spiral 
knots. 

Bach — Eleven incised lines. 

Right side. — Key-pattern and foliage. 

L^ side. — Defaced.^ 

(No. 7.) — Broken cross-shaft of sandstone, found with 
the others ; 1 1 in. long by 7^ in. wide, by 5 in. thick ; 
sculptured on two faces thus : 

Front. — A single panel containing a six-cord plait with 
breaks along the edges at regular intervals. 

Back and right side. — Defaced. 

Left side. — Three incised lines. 

(No. 8.) — Broken cross of sandstone, found with the 
others, 10 in. long, by 6 in. wide, by 4 in. thick ; sculp- 
tured on four faces thus : 

Front. — A single panel containing interlaced-work of 
the broken plaitwork type, composed of a twist combined 
with pairs of oval rings placed diagonally. 

Back. — A single panel containing two separate pieces 
of interlaced work, — (I), on the head, the same as that 
on the front ; (2), on the shaft a four-cord plait. 

Right side. — Irregular interlaced-work. 

Left side. — A single panel containing a plait of four 
bands. 

(No. 9.) — Broken cross-head of sandstone, found with 
the others, 8 in. long, by 7 in. wide, by 5 in. thick ; sculp- 
tured on three faces thus : 

Front. — A single panel containing interlaced-work 
composed of Staflford knots arranged in two rows, facing 

and Topog. Journ., vol. iv, p. 420, and in Prof. Stephens' Handbook of 
Old NoTihem Runic Monuments^ p., 150, and by the Rev. Canon Browne 
before the Cambridfj^e Ant. Soc, May 26th, 1884. 

^ This stone is described and illustrated in the Yorkshire Archmol. 
and Topog, Joum., vol. iv, p. 418. 
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alternately upwards and downwards, and interwoven 
with two additional bands ; being the same pattern as 
on the front of No. 1, except that the bands cross over 
each other at the junctions between each knot instead of 
running parallel. 

Back. — A single panel containing irregular interlaced 
work. 

End of arm. — A single panel containing interlaced 
work composed of a four-cord plait combined with figure- 
of-eight rings arranged in one row along the centre.^ 

(No. 10.) — Broken cross-shaft of sandstone, found with 
the others, 5J in. long, by 3J in. wide, by 2 in. thick ; 
sculptured on one face only thus : 

Front — Interlaced work. 

(No. 11.) — Broken cross-shaft of sandstone, found with 
the others, 8 in. long, by 4 in. wide, by 5 in. thick ; sculp- 
tured on two faces thus : 

Front. — Scroll-foliage. 

Back and left side. — Defaced. 

Right side. — Border next each edge formed by a single 
incised line. 

Wakefield. — Ordnance Map, Sheet 87, n.w. 

Broken cross of sandstone, found in use as the step to 
a barber s shop, and now preserved in the York Museum, 
5 ft. 2 in. high, by 1 ft. 5 in. wide at the bottom, and 
1 ft. 1 in. wide at the top, by 11 in. thick at the bottom 
and 10 in. thick at the top ; sculptured on four faces 
thus : 

Front. — On the head a single panel, only the lower 
part of which now remains, contaming interlaced work 
composed of Stafford knots with two additional bands 
interwoven. On the shaft a single panel of interlaced 
work derived from a ten-cord plait by making cruciform 
breaks at regular intervals along the centre. The sym- 
metrical knot thus produced is repeated four times in a 
single vertical row. 

Back. — Defaced . 

Right side. — On the shaft a single panel of interlaced 

^ This atone is described and illasfrated in the Yorkshire Arc?iceoL 
and Topog. Joum.y vol. iv, p. 418. 
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work, derived from a six-cord plait by making breaks at 
regular intervals in the middle and along the sides, thus 

Producing a twist combined with figure-of-eight rings, 
aving the upper loop of the eight much smaller than 
the bottom one. There are several irregularities in the 
pattern, at the top and in other places. 

Left side. — On the shaft a single panel of interlaced 
work, similar in pattern to that on the right side of the 
cross-shaft, but turned upside down. There are several 
irregularities in the pattern, particularly near the top, 
where a circular ring is introduced.^ 



ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT, etc. 



Classification op Monuments according to Shape, Position, 
AND State of Preservation. 
Broken crosses : — 

Bornsall, Kirkburton, Kirkby Hill, Kirkby Wharfe, Thornhill. 

Complete cross-sfiafts, erect in new hoses : — 
nkley (2), Leeds. 

Broken cross-shafts : — 

Bilton, Bingley, Burnsall (4), Collingham (8), Crofton, Dewsbury (6), 
Ilkley (7), Kippax, Kirkby Hill (5), Ledsham (2), Otley (5), Ripon (3), 
Sheffield, ThornhUl (9), Wakefield. 

Broken cross-shafts, erect in old bases : — 
Bilton, Guisley. 

Broken cross-shafts, erect in new hoses : — 
Ilkley. 

Complete cross-bases, erect in situ : — 
Hartshead, Bastrick. 

Complete cross-heads : — 
BUton. 

Broken cross-heads: — 

Burnsall (2), Collingham, Crofton, Dewsbury (6), Hkley (3), Kirkby Hill, 
Kirkby Wharfe, Leeds, Middlemoor, Thornhill. 

Sepulchral slabs : — 

Kirkby HiU, Otley. 

Headstones : — 
Adel. 

Coped stones: — 

Burnsall, Dewsbury. 

Architectural details of churches : — 

Kirkby Hill, Ledsham, Ripon, Sothwell. 

Fonts : — 

Bingley. 

^ This stone is described in the Catalogae of the York Museum, 
p. 69. 
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Architectural Fsatdrbs op Monumbhts. 

Mouldings on Vertical Angles of Oross-Shafis and Bases, 

and Round Cross-Heads. 

Plain, flat band-moulding, or roll-moulding, on all the stones except 

those having special mouldings, mentioned below. 

EoU and bead-moulding : — 
Otlej, Nob. 1 and 2. 

Ordinary cable-moulding : — 

D«w8bury, Nos. 4 and 5 ; Hart^bead; Dkley, Noa. 2, ^ 5, 7, 8. 
Hollow cable-moulding : — 

Dewsbuiy, No. I. 

Hollow and bead cable-moulding : — 
BUton, No. 1 J Dewsbnry, No. 2. 

Horizontal Movidings between Panels. 

Flat baud with chevrons : — 
Ilklej, No. 6. 

Flat band with dots and lines : — 
nkley. No. 3. 

Broad band with bead on each edge : — 
Otley. 

Miscellaneoics. 
Arcading : — 

Collingbam; Dewebury. No. 8; Otley, No. 2; Roth well, Noe. 1 and 2. 
Canopy : — 

Dewsbury, No. 7. 

Circular medallion : — 
Dewabury, No. 9. 

Baised bosses : — 

Bilton, No. 2; Dowsbury, No. 3; Ilkley, No. 9. 

Pillars on vertical angles of coped stone : — 
Dewsbary, No. 10. 

Eoofing-tiles on sloping faces of coped stone : — 
Dewsbury, No. 10. 

Incised lines : — 

Thombill, Nos. 2, 6, 7, and 11. 

Scales on beasts : — 
' Crofton, No. 1. 

Bands of interlaced- work double-beaded : — 
Crofton, No. 1. 

Interlaced- Work pilling Rectangdlar Spaces. 

Twisted and Looped Bands. 

Two bands twisted together : — 
Collingham, No. 1, F. 2. 

Twist with angular bends : — 

Bewabury, Nos. 3, F, and B ; Hartsbead, F. 
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Twist combined with circular rings : — 
Bilton, No. 2, B ; CoUingham, No. 8, P. 

Angular twist combined with figure-of-eight rings : — 

Hartshead, F. 

Fig. 1. Angular twist combined with chain of oval rings : 
Bastrick. 




Fig. 1. — Bastrick. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Angular twist combined with pairs of oval rings 
placed crosswise : — 
Bastrick ; ThornhiU, No. S. 

Angular twist combined with four-cornered rings : — 
Dewsbury, No. 8, F. 

Single band with loops alternately on opposite sides : — 
Leeds, B, 2. 

Fig. 3. Pair of bands with loops on opposite sides, placed facing 
in opposite directions : — 
Leeds, B, 2. 

Chain of rings: — 
BumsaU, No. 1. 

Regvlar Plaitworh 

Fig. 4. Plait of four bands combined with figure-of-eight rings in 
a single row along the centre : — 
Dewsbury, No. 3, B ; Hartshead, F ; Thornhill, No. 9. 

Fig. 5. Plait of four bands combined with figure-of-eight rings in 
double row : — 
Thornhill. 
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Fig. 2. — Dewsbary. 



Fig. 3.— Leeds. 



Broken Plaitivorh 

Fig. 6. Plait of five bands with breaks at regular intervals : — 
Ledsham. 

Fig. 7. Plait of five bands with breaks at regular intervals : — 
Ledsham. 






Yig, 4— Tbornhill. Fig. 5.— Thornhill. Fig. 6.— Ledsham. 

Fig. 8. Plait of six bands with breaks at regular intervals :— 
Otley, No. 1, L. 
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Fig. 9. Plait of six bands with breaks at regular intervals : — 
ThornhiU. 

Fig. 1 0. Plait of six bands with breaks at regular intervals : — 

WakefleW. 
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FiR. 7. 
Ledsham. 



Fig. 8. 
Otley. 



Fig. 9. 
ThornhiU. 



Fig. 10. 
Wakefield. 



Fig. 11. Plait of ten bands with breaks at regular intervals: — 
Kipon. 

Figs. 12 and 13. Plait of eight bands with breaks at regular in- 
tervals : — . 
Wakefield. 

Plaitwork with breaks at irregular intervals : — 
lUdey, No. 8; Otley, No. 3, B. 

Debased plaitwork : — 
Bilton, No. 1, E. 




'V -Of • 



Fig. 11. — Ripoi]. 



Fig. 12.— Wakefield. Fig. 13.— Wakefield- 
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KnotuHyrk, 





Fig. U.— Stafford Kuot A. 



Fig. 15.-— Otlej. 



Fig. 15. Stafford kuot A used as termiuation of pattern composed 
of other knots : — 
CoUinghaoi ; Leeds, E, 2 ; Otlej, No. 1, L. 

Stafford knot A on the end of arm of cross : — 
Collingham, No. 8, B ; Kirkby Wharfe. 

Stafford knot A introduced in the middle of pattern composed of 
other knots : — 
Hilton, No. B. 

Fig. 28. Stafford knot A forming junction between other knots : — 
Ilkley, No. 7, B. 

Stafford knot A formed by tail of beast : — 
Ilkley. 





Fig. 16.— Otlej. Fig. 17.— Thornhill. 

Fig. 16. Stafford knots A, in double row ; those in the right row 
facing all to the right, and those in the left row all facing to 
the left :— 
Ilkley. No. 4, L. 

Fig. 17. Stafford knots A, in double row, facing alternately up- 
wards and downwards in each row, and with additional bands 
interlaced; — 
Thorahm, No. 1, P. 

Fig. 18. Stafford knots A arranged as in the preceding case, but 
with the bands crossing over at the junction between the knots 
instead of running parallel : — 
ThornhiU, No. 9, F. 
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Fijf. 19. 
Fig.-Eight 
_ KiiotG. 

Fig. 18.— Thornhill. 

Figure-of-eight knot G, placed horizontally : — 
CJoUingham, No. 2, B; Otley, No. 1, E. 

Figure-of-eight-knot G, formed by tails of two dragons : — 
Otley, No. 1. B. 





Fig. 20.— Knot F. Fig. 21.— Knot D. 

Knots F all right-handed, arranged in single row : — 
Collinghaiu, No. 1. 

Knot D placed horizontally : — 
CoUingham, No. 1, F, 3. 

Fig. 22. Knot D in single row, all facing the same way, and com- 
bined with an extra band on each side (No. 129) : — 
Ilkley, No. 4. L. 





Fig. 22.— Ilkley. 



Fig. 23.— Ripen. 
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Fig. 23. Knot D in double row, facing in opposite directions (No. 
123):— 
Ripon, No. 3; Sheffield. 




Fig. 24.— Spiral Knot C (right-handod). 

Fig. 25. Spiral knots C, in single row, all right-handed, facing the 
same way : — 
Dewebury, No. 4, R ; Ilkley, No. 6, L ; Otley, No. 6. 

Spiml knots C in single row, all left-handed, with extra turn to 
spiral, and all facing in the same direction, except the last 
knot in the row : — 
Ripon, No. 3, F. 

Fig. 26. Spiral knots C in double row, right and left handed, and 
facing in opposite directions : — 
Ilkley. No. 7, L; Thornhill, No. 1. B. 





Fig. 25. — Dewsbary. 



Fig. 26.— Thornhill. 



The same as the preceding, but formed by the bodies of two ser- 
pents : — 
Crofton, No. 1, B. 
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Fig. 27. Spiral knots C in double row, those in the row on the 
right side being alternately right-handed, facing upwards, and 
left-handed facing downwards ; and those in the other row 
being the symmetrical opposite, but with extra turns to 
spiral) : — 
Leeds, No. 1, 6. 8. 

Fig. 28. Circular knot, No. 170, in single row : — 
miey. No. 7, B ; Kirkby Hill. 





Fig. 27.— Leeds. 



Fig. 28.— Ilkley. 



Fig. 29. Circular knot resembling No. 181, but with concentric 
rings instead of continuous bands : — 
Leeds, No. 1, B, 1. 




Fig. 29— Leeds. 
Inteelaced-Work filled into Triangular Spaces. 

Triangular space bounded by two concave, circular arcs of scroll- 
foliage and one straight side of panel, filled in with triquetra 
or tliree-cornered knot : — 
Ilkley, No. 1. W. 
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Triangular space bounded by two straight sides of a panel and one 
concave arc of inscribed circle, filled in with a pair of Stafiford 
knots A distorted, and loop between : — 
Hartohead, B. 

Triangular spaces formed by dividing circle into four quadrants 

by two diameters intersecting at right angles, each filled in 

with Stafford knot A combined with additional band looped 

twice in each quadrant (No. 195, but circle instead of square) : 

HarUhead, B. 

Triangular spaces formed by dividing square into four quarters by 
two diagonals, each filled in with plaitwork having a loop 
introduced at the outer corners : — 
Ilkley, No. 7, P. 

Debased or irregular interlaced work : — 

Bingley, No. 1 ; Hartaliead ; Otley, Nob. 8 and 4 ; Thornhill, No. 8, R, 
and No. 9, B. 

KEr-PATTKRNS. 

Square, Z key-border : — 

BUton, No. ], L; Dewsbury, No. 1 ; Eirkby Wharfe, E; Thornbill, 
No. 6, R. 

Square, Z key-border with incised lino in centre : — 
Collingham, No. 2, L. 

Square, T key-border : — 

Bilton, No. 1, F, 3; and No. 2, ring; Eirkby Wharfe, L. 

SCROLL-FOLIAGE. 

Single undulating stem with scrolls in the hollows on each side : — 

Collingham, No. 1, L; Crofton, No. 1, B and L; Dewsbary, Noa. 1, 4, 
10 ; Ilkley, No. 1, £ and W; No. 2, £ and W ; and No. 4 ; Ledaham. 
Leeds, Sheffield, Thomhill, No. 8, F. 

Single straight stem in centre with scrolls branching from each 
side : — 

HarUhead, F and B ; Ilkley, No. 6, F ; Rastrick. 

Straight central stem with straight branches combined with two 
other stems, forming scolls on each side : — 
Thomhm, No. 6. 

Pair of undulating stems springing from opposite sides of panel, 
and crossing at regular intervals : — 
Ilkley, No. 1, £ and W; Dewsbary, No. 7, F. 

Miscellaneous. 
Ilkley, No. 2, N 2 ; No. 9, No. 10 ; Otley, Nos. 2 and 5. 

Beasts, Birds, Serpents, and Mythical Creatures. 

Beast with four legs, singly : — 

Ilkley, No. 1, S 4, and No. 3, S 2, E 1 and W 1. 
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Beast with four legs, singly, in foliage : — 
Ilkley, No. 10 F. 

Beasts with four legs, in pairs : — 

CoUingham, No. 1, F 3; Grotton, No. 1, F; Ilkley, No. 2, S 3. 

Beast with four legs and wings, singly : — 
Eothwell. No. 2, F 4 

Beasts with four legs and wings, in pairs, in scrolls of foliage : — 
Hartshead, 6. 

Creature with two forelegs, wings, and tail of serpent, singly : — 
Ilkley, No. 1, S 3 ; Otlej, No. 1, F and B. 

Creature with two forelegs and tail of serpent, singly : — 
Ilkley, No. 3, W 2. 

Creature with no legs and serpentine body, singly : — 

Ilkley, No. 3, W 2. 

Creatures with no legs and serpentine bodies, in pairs : — 

Ilkley, No. 1, S 2. 

Miscellaneous creatures : — 

Ilkley, No. 8, F, and No. 9. 

Serpents with bodies forming interlaced work, in pairs : — 
Crofton, No. 1 ; Thornhifl, No. 2. F. 

Birds in scrolls of foliage, singly : — 
Otley, No. 2, B. 

Birds in scrolls of foliage, in pairs : — 

Hartshead, F; Ilkley, No. 2, S 5; Ledsham. 

Hawk :— 

Leeds. 

FlOURE-SUBJECTS. 

Adam and Eve : — 
Kirkby TVharfe. 

Angel and kneeling figure : — 
Dewsbary, No. 2. 

Archer kneeling : — 
Sheffield. 

Christ in glory, enthroned : — 
Dewsbury, No. 6, F. 

Crucifixion : — 

Dewsbury, No. 4, B. * 

Kirkbnrton. 

Ecclesiastics with books : — 

Otley, No. 2; Dewsbary, Nos. 8 and 9. 

Man with sword and hawk : — 
Leeds. 

„ human head and beast's claws : — 
Leeds. 

„ sword : — 
Otley, No. 6, F. 
1891 18 
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Man with two-pronged fork : — 
Dewsbuiy, No. 4, B. 

„ with hands upraised : — 
Ilkley, No. 7, L. 
Kippax. 

„ with crown : — 
Crofton, No. 2. 

„ with sceptre : — 
Crofton, No. 2. 

Men, two, one holding knife : — 
Bilton, No. 1, P 2. 

„ four, witli legs hampered : — 
Hilton, No. 2. 

Miracle of Cana : — 

Dewsbury, No. 6, F I. 

Saints with nimbus : — 
CollinghaiD, No. 4. 
Otley, No. 1, F and B. 

„ „ holding croziers : — 

Ilkley, No. 1, N 1. 

Symbols of the four Evangelists : — 
Ilkley, No. 1,N1 to4. 

Virgin and Child : — 

Dewsbury, No. 7, L. 

Volund and the Swan Maiden : — 
Leeds. 

Inscriptions. 
Anglian Runes : — 

Bing^ley, CoUingham, Kirkheaton, Lee is, Thorahill, Mos. I, I, aal 'I. 

Anglo-Saxon capitals : — 

Dewsbary, Ripon, Thornhill, Nos. 4 an J 5. 

Anglo-Saxon minuscules : — 

Dewsbary, No. 1, F ; Healaagh. 
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ENGLAND AND CASTILLE IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY COMPARED. 

BY T. MORGAN, ESQ., V.P., P.S.A. 

{Read 11 July 1890.) 



{Continued from p, 183.) 

Alphonso XI succeeded, at two years old, to a very dis- 
turbed kingdom, which had to be governed by a regency, 
which caused endless disputes, settled only when the 
King took the reins of power into his own hands, before 
the end of his minority, and by strong measures put an 
end to the union of nobles; and by securing peace within 
his own dominions, was free to make war on the Moors, 
from whom he captured Tarifa and Algeziras, and laid 
siege to Gibraltar. The King's connection with Leonor 
de Guzman incensed the clerical party as much as it did 
Mary of Portugal, his Queen ; and the death of the King 
was the signal for a civil war, which ended in the succes- 
sion to the throne of Henry of Trastamara. 

Peter the Cruel, who had proved himself a good sol- 
dier, mounted the throne of Castillo on the death of his 
father, Alphonso XI, but a formidable competitor was 
the illegitimate son of the late King and Leonor de Guz- 
man. Feter, by retreating to Portugal, allowed Henry 
to take possession of Burgos and of the crown ; but this 
latter King, presuming too much on the strength of his 
French support through General Bertrand Du Guesc- 
lin, was totally defeated at Najara, in 1367, by Peter 
with the assistance of our Edward the Black Prince. 
Peter then regained the throne, but his crimes, especi- 
ally in the two? murders charged against him, of Leonor 
de Guzman and Blanche of France, his legitimate wife, 
imprisoned two days after their nuptials at Toledo, and 
who died in the Castle of Xerez in 1361, can never be 
justified if true. He had, however, the support of Eng- 
land against Henry of Trastamara, by whose dagger he 
fell at the Castle of Montiel in 1369. Like his father's 
connection with Leonor de Guzman, he had formed a 

18 « 
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mesalliance with Maria de Padilla, and he joined forces 
with the Moors against their mutual enemies, which was 
even looked upon by the French in a worse light than 
his many other crimes. 

Henry II of Trastamara, during his eleven years' reign, 
managed, however, to conciliate the various classes of his 
subjects, and so compensate for the weakness of his title. 
His son, John I, succeeded him in 1379. This Prince 
had allied himself in marriage with Beatrice of Portugal, 
and claimed in her name to rule over that kingdom ; but 
the battle fought at Aljubarotta in 1385 put an end to 
his claim, and his son, Henry III, came to the throne of 
Castille after his death in 1390. 

Henry married Catherine, eldest daughter of Constance 
and John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and thus her 
claim to the throne, such as it was, from her grandfather, 
Peter the Cruel, was united to that of her husband, de- 
rived from Henry II of Trastamara. 

The Kings son, who reigned as John II from 1406 to 
1454, was sadly troubled by factions, firstly against the 
regency of his uncle Ferdinand and his mother, Cathe- 
rine of Lancaster, and afterwards by the cabals of the 
nobles in their opposition toAlvarode Luna, the favourite 
of the King, who may be said to have ruled the state for 
some thirty-five years, and was brought to the scaffold 
in 1453. The King died a year after this event, and 
with him ends the analogy which it was proposed to 
draw in the history of the two nations. 

Before dismissing Castille, a remarkable fact should be 
recorded, that is, of a Spanish embassy under Ruy Gon- 
zales de Clavijo, sent out by Henry III of Castille to 
Tamerlane and to Bajazet in the East. The life of the 
great Tamerlane is related in a special chronicle first pub- 
lished by Argote de Molina in 1582; but it is chiefly 
compiled from a diary of the embassy, from its first set- 
ting out, in May 1403, from Port St. Mary's, to March 
1 406, the date of its return to Spain. This early political 
connection with monarchs of Asia may be the first open- 
ing of the drama which brought Christopher Columbus 
on the stage. 

Contemporary with Peter the Cruel was Edward III 
in England, and our Richard II reigned during the 
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troubled times of the three monarchs who succeeded 
Peter in Castille. The Church had been depressed through 
the schism at its head by the election of two popes; hence 
the check it had previously been able to put upon the 
baronage was weakened, and especially in England, where 
the power of the commons was gaining strength by the 
alliance of the representatives of freeholders, or knights 
of the shire, deliberating with them in the lower house. 

The three estates of clergy, baronage, and commons, 
had ruled affairs in England as they did in Spain, but 
Mr. H. Hallam attributes the difference in the subsequent 

{)hases of the two governments to this alliance in Eng- 
and of the knights of the shires with the deputies of the 
cities and boroughs in the same chamber. 

The unwillingness of the clergy to act with the other 
two bodies in civil affairs tended also to diminish their 
influence ; hence a great amount of friction, which caused 
nations to swerve one way and another in the half cen- 
tury under review ; and in this new era it is not surpris- 
ing that many old prejudices were weakened, and that 
rationalism and the claims of science should begin to 
make themselves felt. This dawn of progress may be 
likened to a wave sent forward in the advancing tide, 
which bids defiance to breakwaters and sandbanks ; and 
though not immediately followed by others advancing as 
far, yet it still distinguishes the swelling from the ebbing 
tide, till high- water mark is ultimately reached. 

It is not necessary to emphasise general and well- 
known events of the period in England, though it would 
have been interesting to trace by name the wire-pullers 
in the great drama of the fourteenth century connected 
with this University, but from their numbers space will 
not admit of it. The men have vanished, and a great 
part of the buildings also with which they were associ- 
ated, yet their successors and newer architectural works 
continue to keep their memory green, and the story of 
many of them will remain a heritage for Oxford to be 
proud of in all times. 

In early days the Roman camp of Dorchester defended 
the first-planted offshoots of growing Christianity in 
Mercia, till the defence was no longer required, and 
d'Oilly s mound and castle were suflScient to protect the 
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growing city and the relics of St. Frideswide, a saintly 
Abbess of the eighth century, a part of whose nunnery 
is the Cathedral, now used as the chapel of Christ Church 
College, then the place of worship for the nuns of St. 
Frideswide. The large, original bishopric of Dorchester 
was divided, and the headquarters of the remainder was 
removed to Lincoln. 

Oxford is as good a type of a mediaeval city as London, 
which it followed in its acts and in its customs. The 
communication between them by water was commodious, 
and their government was built up on the mutual expe- 
rience of each. Thus Oxford had its bailiflF, its laws, its 
guilds (half commercial and half religious), its holy wells, 
and privileged fairs and markets. 

Robert d'Oily began to build his Castle in 1071, and 
married Ealdgyth, one of the daughters and heiresses of 
Wiggod of Wallingtbrd, who had been cup-bearer to 
Edward the Confessor. Robert and his English wife 
were childless ; but in the next generation the Castle 
was held by his nephew, a second Robert, who was mar- 
ried to Edith, who had been one of the mistresses of 
Henry I. So the story goes. This lady founded a house 
for Austin Canons at Osney, in the meadows beyond the 
Castle, and Ralph became the first Prior in 1 129. The 
second Prior grew into an Abbot, who bore the name of 
Wiggod. Osney was rebuilt in 1247, and the seven bells 
in the western tower became the celebrated bells of 
Christ Church. Oxford Castle and Robert d'Oily the 
younger played an important part in the civil wars of 
King Stephen and Matilda his cousin. 

In Henry Ill's time Oxford city came to the front by 
the important events enacted, and the political meetings 
held here. The Jews had long before been encouraged 
to settle, and seem to have first built stone houses, as 
they did at Lincoln, or stone walls to divide the less sub-^ 
stantial houses of previous times. The knowledge of 
Hebrew was a means of introducing many useful sciences, 
and we find the language introduced into University 
studies in Henry Ill's reign. 

The expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290, by 
Edward I, was a grave political error, as was a similar 
event in Spain at about the same time. The motive 
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assigned for the cruel slaughter of Jews in London was 
that a Jew had forced a Christian to pay more than 2d. 
a week for the loan of 40.s., contrary to law.^ 

In 1161 a charter was given by Henry II, as we learn 
from an Inspeximus of Queen Elizabeth, which said : — 
" I have granted and confirmed to my citizens in Oxen- 
ford all liberties, and customs, and laws, and quittances, 
which, they had in the time of King Henry, my grand- 
father, and especially their guild-merchant, so that any 
one who is not of the guild-hall shall not traffic in city 
or suburbs, except as he was wont in the time of King 
Henry my grandfather." And further he says : " Let 
them not plead outside the city of Oxenford about any 
claim made on them ; but they shall settle the suit accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of the citizens of London, 
and not otherwise, for they and the citizens of London 
have one and the same custom, and law, and liberty. ""* 

The barbers, at their incorporation in 1348, at the 
order of the Vice-Chancellor, agreed that they would 
yearly maintain a light in Our Lady's Chapel at St. Frides- 
wide, for the sure continuance of which every man or 
woman of the profession, that had a shop, was bound to 
pay 2d. each quarter; two journeymen, \d.\ and to keep 
it always burning, under a penalty of 6^. %d. They were 
not to work on Sundays, except on market Sundays in 
harvest time ; nor shave any but such as were to preach or 
do a religious act, on the Sundays, in any part of the year. 

Woodstock, the great hunting-park for game, about 
eight miles from Oxford, established by Henry I, became 
an important royal residence, much frequented by Queen 
Eleanor of Guienne, and equally celebrated for her hus- 
band's Fair Rosamond Clifford, whose semi-mythical bio- 
graphy still clings to the park and neighbourhood. 

Henry III, in 1255, doubled the number of aldermen 
in Oxford, and associated eight leading burgesses with 
them, mainly to keep peace between the University and 
city, and to see that tne assize of bread, beer, and wine, 
was observed. The four aldermen corresponded to the 

* Baker's Chronicle. 

' Qaoted by C. W. Boase, Oxford^ in the "Historic Towns" Series, 
edited by E. A. Freeman and W. Hant, to whom I am indebted for 
many details as to the city and University. 
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four wards of the city, which were formed by the four 
streets that cross at right angles by Carfax. 

The names of early celebrities among the citizens long 
lingered in the names of streets and houses. Peckwater 
Quadrangle occupies the site where stood the house of 
Ralph Peckwater, who was a bailiff of the city under 
Henry III. Pembroke Street has superseded the name 
of Pennyfarthing Street, named from the Pennyverth- 
ings, one of whom was bailiff in that reign. 

The names of two burgesses are preserved, Thomas de 
Savoy and Andrew de Pyrie, who were elected by writ 
to represent the city in Edward I's great Parliament of 
1295. The Members for counties received 4^. a day, 
while town Members had only 2.^.; and these payments 
were found to be so onerous in the early days of parlia- 
mentary life, that to delegate Members was considered 
rather a grievance than a privilege. 

The watch and ward is a subject of interest. **A law 
of Heniy III, in 1233, ordains that watch be kept in 
every township at night, from the day of Our Lord's 
Ascension to Michaelmas, by four men at least, if the 
township is small, and in proportion if it is large ; and 
any stranger passing through at night shall be arrested 
till morning ; and if the watch cannot arrest him, they 
shall raise hue and cry after him." 

Charming is it to meditate on the past history of our 
country in the picturesque Meadows of Christ Church, 
between the rivers Isis and Cherwell,-or down the famous 
High Street, or up Turl Street, or by St. Mary's Church, 
leading up to a cluster of Museums and Libraries, — ^the 
Radcliffe with its noble dome, the Bodleian, the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, the Clarendon Theatre, the Divinity School, 
and Sheldonian Theatre, — all put to good uses in the 
present, and several of them recalling scenes of interest 
and of woe in the past. 

Oxford lies before and around us, spread out like a 
chart of history, and its buildings telling their tale at 
every step. Camden is eloquent in introducing "our 
most noble Athens, the seat of the English Muses ; the 
prop and pillar, nay, the sun, the eye, the very soul of 
the nation ; the most celebrated fountain of wisdom and 
learning, from whence religion, letters, and good manners 
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are happily diffused through the whole kingdom." Out 
of the annals of Winchester he quotes the founding of 
the University in 1306, in the second year of St. Grim- 
balds coming over to England. He adds that in the 
Council of Vienna it was determined that schools for the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic tongues should be erected 
in the studies of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca, 
as the most eminent ; and for the maintenance of the 

{)rofessors in Oxford, all the prelates in England, Scot- 
and, Ireland, and Wales, and all monasteries, chapters, 
convents, colleges, exempt and not exempt, and all rectors 
of parish churches, should make a yearly contribution. 

Master Robert PuUein, who had been trained in Paris, 
began to lecture on the Scriptures at Oxford in 1133, 
and sixteen years later Vacarius, the Lombard, a friend 
of Archbishop Theobald, taught Roman law there. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, in about 1186, read the three parts of 
his Topography of Wales, on three days, before the 
students, and says that he gave a grand entertainment 
on the occasion. 

The Mendicant Friars settled here in the thirteenth 
century, and powerfully influenced both the University 
and city. Agnellus of Pisa, the first Provincial of the 
Franciscan Order in England, built a school in the Fratry 
of Oxford, and persuaded Robert Grostete to lecture 
there. This reforming Bishop of Lincoln was a friend of 
Simon de Montfort. The Franciscan scholars gave the 
University a European reputation, for Roger Bacon, 
Duns Scotus, and William Occam were trained here. At 
last the domains of the Franciscans became larger than 
those of any other convent, except Osney and St. Frides- 
wide. Each religious house had a school for every pur- 
pose, for grammar as well as the higher faculties, and were 
to a great extent independent of the University, and yet 
a part of it. 

The religious houses had great influence over the poor 
by the amount of charitable funds at their disposal, and 
in some cases they had even the control of the popular 
fairs. The fair of St. Frideswide, whose memory was 
kept up by an annual cake-stall still in St. Aldates, 
lasted for seven days, — 10-16 July, afterwards 18-24 
October. During the continuance of this great fair the 
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custody of the city was given up into the hands of the 
Monastery, and the keys of the city gates were given 
over by the Mayor to the Prior.* 

Nothing but a few schools or lecture-rooms existed in 
early times. Afterwards the Abbot of Osney built four- 
teen schools out of the thirty -two in School Street, — a 
street that ran along the present front of Brasenose Col- 
lege. The students found lodgings in private houses and 
in inns or hostels : another name for them was ^'entries". 
Before the schools were united under one head, and the 
name of University introduced, they were known as 
" Studies". Just as we read that in Spain the name of 
Estudios Generales was then given to wnat we call Uni- 
versities. There was, however, at that early period no 
such establishment in Castille, except one which had ex- 
isted in a very rude state at Salamanca, and to which 
Alphonso X gave the first proper endowment in 1254. 
The laws about their government fill the thirty-first 
titulo of the second Partida of his code. 

Camden enumerates the colleges in chronological order, 
founded in or before the period here reviewed, and says 
that before the reign of Henry III the greatest part of 
the colleges, halls, and schools, stood without the North 
Gate. Then in that reign John Baliol of Barnard Castle, 
who died in the year 1269, father of John Baliol, King 
of Scots, founded Baliol College ; and soon after Walter 
Merton, Bishop of Rochester, transferred the College 
which he had built in Surrey to Oxford, in the year 
1274, endowed, and called it Merton College. Then 
William, Archdeacon of Durham, repaired and restored 
the foundation (of King Alfred ?) which we now call 
University College. Under Edward II, Walter Staple- 
don, Bishop of Exeter, built Exeter College and Hart 
Hall ; and the King, after his example, a royal college, 
commonly called Oriel, and St. Mary Hall. After this. 
Queen Philippa, wife of King Edward HI, built Queen s 
College ; and Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canterbury College. About that time William of Wyke- 
ham. Bishop of Winchester, built a magnificent structure 
called New College, into which the ripest lads are every 
year transplanted from his other College of Winchester, 

* Historic Tmom, ubi passim. 
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Then Richard Angervil, Bishop of Durham (called "Philo- 
biblios", or the lover of books), began a public library ; 
and his successor, Thomas de Hatfield, built Durham Col- 
lege for the benefit of the monks of Durham ; and Richard 
Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, founded Lincoln College. 
About the same time the Benedictine monks built Glou- 
cester CoUge at their own proper cost, where were con- 
stantly maintained two or three monks of every house of 
that Order, who afterwards should profess good letters 
in their respective convents. To speak nothing of the 
canons of St. Frideswide, there were erected no less 
than four beautiful cells of friars in the suburbs, where 
there often flourished men of considerable parts and 
learning. 

The churches of Oxford were numerous in these early 
days. Domesday mentions incidentally St. Mary, St. Mi- 
chael, St. Ebbe, and St. Peter. From the chartularies 
of Abingdon, Osnev, and St. Frideswide, we get four more 
names, — St. Martm, St. George, St. Mary Magdalen, and 
St. Frideswide itself; and in a charter attributed to 
Henry I eight more are named. But the number of 
churcnes did not prevent the ** town and gown" affrays 
which periodically disturbed Oxford, one of the most 
serious of which was that on St. Scholastica's Day, 135 J, 
continuing from sunrise till noontide, in which time some 
forty scholars seem to have been killed ; and it was 
ordered that a Mass should be said at St. Mary's Church, 
on the anniversary of the event, for the souls of the 
clerks and others killed in the conflict. 

The "black death" visited this country in 1349 with 
as much severity as the rest of Europe, and probably 
may have originated the romance on "The Dance of 
Death", popular everywhere in poems and sculpture, and 
of which a Spanish version, written by the Archpriest of 
Hita, in the last years of Alphonso XI, was probably the 
best.^ 

Chroniclers were not wanting in England. Ranulph 
Higden's Polychronicon was translated into English by 
John Tre visa, under our Richard II; Longland, the popu- 
lar author of Pier^ PZo a? wan; Lydgate, the poet; John 

^ For this and many particalara as to Castilian writers I am indebted 
to History of Spanish Literature, by George Ticknor, 3 vols., 1849. 
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Gower, who studied at Merton College ; and Chaucer, 
the Laureate, dwelt on the vices and pleasures of the 
time ; while John Wycliif, the Master of Baliol, was ad- 
vocating reforms in Church and State, which brought 
him many listeners, and seemed about to establish Lol- 
lardy for many a long day; but the orthodox party were 
too strong for him, notwithstanding the high patronage 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Henry IV con- 
sidered the extirpation of heresy to be a conscientious 
duty, and one which in the end would effect its object. 

Lincoln College was founded in 1437, expressly as a 
little college of theologians ** to help in ruining heresy", 
and had three churches annexed to it, — All Saints', St. 
MichaeFs, and St. Mildred's. 

This sparse chronicle of events may suffice to call to 
mind what was going on in the two countries in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, by which the re- 
markable intellectual revival of the period may be ac- 
counted for and tested ; and Oxford may well be taken 
as the barometer or gauge of the social atmosphere in our 
country. 

My friend Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., of the British 
Museum, has pointed out an instrument preserved there 
of Alphonso X, which in many ways illustrates what has 
here been said. He has given me the transcript of it, 
which follows. The date is of the Spanish era 1292, i.e., 
A.D. 1254 of our computation ; and the King, who con- 
firms it with his seal manual of Castille, refers to the pri- 
vileges accorded by his great-grandfather to the Hospital 
of Burgos, which he renews and confirms. The deed is 
witnessed by grandees of Spain, the Archbishop of Santi- 
ago, many Bishops, the Masters of Santiago and Cala- 
trava, and by several of his Moorish vassals, that is. 
Kings of Granada, Murcia, and Niebla. Incidentally the 
mention of the knighting of Edward I, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Eleanor, is an interesting testimony to 
the fact. 

" Connos9uda cosa sea a todos los o&s q esta Carta uieren. Cue- 
mo yo don Alfonso per la gf a de dios Key de Castiella . de Toledo 
de Leon de Gallizia de Seuillia de Cordoua de Mur9ia 7 de Jahii . 
Ui Priuilegio del Key don Alfonsso mio visauuelo ffecho en esta 
giiisa. 
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" Non inmerito ad helemosina coniouetur q* per earn obtinere 
sperant ueuiam delictorum . Ea ppter e^o Aldefonsus di gfa Kex 
Casttte 7 Totti . Parentum i&orum remissionem 7 ppriam necnon 
7 kini lilij mi bone meraorie donni fFerrandi cur anima sempilna 
perfrui req*e meatur desideras promeri . una cum uxore i^a Alie- 
nore Regina . 7 cu filio mo dfio Henrrico . libenti animo 7 uolun- 
tate spontanea fTatO cartam donatCnis . concessionis . confirmatOnis 
7 stabilitatis do 7 hospital! mo apd Burg ppe monasJium see marie 
Regalis in uia que ducit ad sera Jacobum . ad sustentatOnem pau- 
perum hedificato r' ppetuo ualituram . Douo itaq^ 7 concede . pre- 
dicto hospitali feeditates mas ag'culture . q*s hafeo in villa felmiro . 
in Ouirna . in SotopalatOs . in Arroyal . 7 in Villauascones . cum 
oi&ib^ Pratis . Pascuis . Molendinis . 7 oinib^ pertinencijs suis ad 
ag^culturara pertinentb^ . 7 cum ofai iure qd ibi habebam 7 habere 
debebam ad apotecam mam pertinente ut illas jure heditario habeat 
7 irreuocabili? sine contraditone aliq* possideat in e?num . Siq^s 
uero banc cartam inf ringere til in aliq® diminuere psumpserit . iram 
dl omiptotentis plenarie incurrat . 7 Regie parti mille aureos in 
cauto persoluat 7 dapnum predicto hospitali super hoc illatum 
restituat duplicatum . Ffacta carta apd Burg . Reg . Exp . vi**. die 
ApUis . Era M*. cc* L* ii*. iij®, uidelicet anno quo ego pdictus . A. 
Rex . Ainiramomemmi Regera de Marrochos apd nauas de Tolosa 
campestri plio deuici . no fiiis ifiitis sed dl micdia 7 fliov} auxilio 
uassalo]^ . Et ego A. Rex Regnas in CasHla 7 in Toledo banc carta 
q*m fieri iussi manu ppria Roboro 7 confirmo. 

" Et yo sobredicho Rey don Alfonso Regnat en uno con la Reyna 
doria Yolant mi mugier . 7 con mis ffijas la Inffante doiia Beren- 
guella 7 la Inffante doiia Beatriz . en Castiella en Toledo en Leon 
en Gallizia en Seuillia en Cordoua en Mur9ia en Jahft en Baefa en 
Badilloz 7 en el Algarue Otorgo este Priuilegio 7 ponfirmolo . Et 
mando q uala assi como uallio en tiempo del Key don Alfonso 
mio visauuelo . Ffecha la carta en Burgos por mandado del Rey 
.xxx . dias andidos del mes de Deziembre . En era de mitt y dozi- 
entos y Nonaenta y dos anos. E nel ano g don Odoart ffijo p^mero 
y hedero del Rey Henrric de Angla tierra Kecibio Cauafteia in Bur- 
gos del Rey don Alfonso el sobredicho. 
" Don Alfonsso de Molina la conf . 

Don Ffrederic la conf. 

Don Henrric la conf. 

Don Manuel la conf. 

Don Fferrando la conf. 

Don Ffelipp etcto de Seuillia la conf. 

Don Sancho etcto de Toledo la conf. 

Don John Ar9obispo de Sanctyago la conf. 

Don Aboabdille abennazar Rey de Granada uassallo del Rey 
la conf. 

Don mahomat abenmahomat abenhut Rey de Mur^ia uassallo 
del Rey la conf. 

Don Abenmahfot Rey de Niebla uassallo del Rey la conf. 
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Don Apparitio obpo de Burgos g. 

La Eglia de Palncia vaga. 

Don Bernodo obpo de Segouia pf. 

Don P* obpo de Siguen9a la conf . 

Don Gil obpo de Osma la pF. 

Don Mathe obpo de Cuenca la pf. 

Don Benito obpo de Auila 9P. 

Don Aznar pbpo de Calahorra pf . 

Don Lopp etcto de Cordoua la p. 

Don Adam obpo de Plaz6cia la pF. 

Don Paschual obpo de John pF. 

Don ffrey P® obpo de Cartagena p. 

Don Pedriuafles maestre de la Orden de Calatraua la pf *. 

Don AnSo gon9aluez la pf. 

Don Alfonsso lopez la conT. 

Don R® gon9aluez la pf . 

Don Symon Royz la conP. 

Don Alfonsso tellez la conf. 

Don fferrand royz de Cast^ la pf . 

Don P> nunez la conf. 

Don Nuno guilhn la pP. 

Don P® guzraan la conf. 

Don R® gon^aluez el miiio la pf . 

Don Rodrig aluarez la pf . 

Don fferrand garcia la conf. 

Don Alfonsso garcia la conf. 

Don Diago gomez la conf. 

Don Gomez royz la conf. 

Don Gaston Vizcomde de Beart uassallo del Rey la conP. 
Don G* Vizcomde de Limoges uassallo del Rey la conf." 

Here is a wheel-shaped circle, 7| in. diameter, contain- 
ing in the centre an ornamental cross fleury, with two 
concentric circles inscribed in ornamental capital letters : 

1. The inner circle, — 

SIGNO DEL KEY DON ALFONSO. 

2. The outer circle, — 

1J4 EL AFFEREZIA DEL REY VAGA . DON IVAN GARCIA MAYOR- 
DOMO DELA CORTE DEL REY LA CONFIRMA. 

" Don martin fferradez etcto de Leo. 
Don P® obpo de Ouiedo la conf. 
Don P® obpo de Qamora la gf . 
Don F» obpo de Salamaca gP. 
Don P® obp de Astorga la gP. 
Don Leonart obpo de Cipdad gV. 
Don Migael obpo de Lugo gf, 
Don Johii obpo de Orens la pf . 
Don Gil obpo de Tui gi\ 
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Don Jobs obpo de Mendonedo 9. 

Don P® obpo de Coria la pf . 

Don ffrey Eobrt obpo de Silue 9. 

Don Pelay perez maestre de la Orden de Sanctyago la 9f . 

Don Rodrig Alfonsso la conf. 

Don martin Alfonsso la conF. 

Don Rodrigo gomez la conf\ 

Don R® fTrolaz la conf. 

Don John perez la conf. 

Don fferrand yuanes la conf. 

Don martin Gil la conf. 

Don Andreo perteguero de Sanctyago la conf. 

Don gongaluo ramirez la gV. 

Don R® rodriguez la conf. 

Don Aluar diaz la conf. 

Don Pelay perez la conf. 

Diago lopez de Salzedo ihino mayor de Castiella la gV, 
Gara suarez mino mayor de Reyno de Murcjia la 9f . 
Maestre flferrando Notario del Rey en Castiella gV, 
Roy lopez de Mendoqa Almirage de la mar la mar {sic) la 9f . 
Sancho martinez de xodar Adelantado de la frontera la gt\ 
Gara perez de Toledo Notario del Rey en Andaluzia 9f . 
Gongaluo morant mino mayor de Leon la gf . 
Roy suarez miao mayor de Gallizia la conf. 
Suero perez Notario del Rey en Leon la 9f . 
John perez de Cuenca la escriuo el ano fcero q el Rey don 
Aflfonsso Regno.'' 

On the flap is written, in a late hand, — 
" Preuillejo de gfyrmagion del Rey do A® de villa hermero y de 
las heredades de soto pala9ios y de arroyal e de villa vascons." 

The leaden bulla is appended by green silk strands. 

Various endorsements : — 

" Burgos . 6 de Abrill 1292. No. 11. Rey Don Alfonso 8 hace 
la donacion al hospital q fundo.'' 

" ^ Carta de preuillegio . y donacion que Elrrei don AP octauo 
fundahor Desta rreal casa le hizo De los lugares de arroyal digo de 
las heredades . que le pertenecian en samames y villahermero . y 
soto palacios y obierna . esta confirmado por el Rey don A® su bis- 
nietto." 

" Confirma el Rey Don Alfonso 10 el Sabio su bisnieto en Bur- 
gos a 30 de Diziembre era 1292." 

" P® de ouiena soto palacios villa hermero Arroyal Villauascones." 

" iji Re y fundador." 

'• Merced de los Heredamientos de Villa Hermero aroyal Vbi- 
erna Sotopalacios Villa bascones y San mames." 

" Cajon . 18 . leg® 1° n° 4°." 

(British Museum, Add. Ch. 24,804.) 
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PENENDEN HEATH. 

BT BEV. J. CAVE-BBOWNK, H.A. 
{Read 8 June 1891.) 

Midway between the extreme northern and southern 
limits of the parish of Boxley, and in the very centre of 
the county ot Kent, lies the historic Penenden Heath, 
now in its reduced proportions no longer the harbour for 
gipsies and tramps, but converted into a pleasure-ground 
for the neighbouring town of Maidstone. To realise to 
the full the important place this Heath once held in 
English history, the mind must go back far beyond the 
times when it witnessed the frequent gatherings of the 
Sheriff and his posse comitatuSy to transact the business 
of the county, and the more exciting occasions of the 
election of knights of the shire, which for many genera- 
tions always took place here ; or those sadder scenes of 
public executions, of which the record still remains in the 
name of the mound close by, still called ** Gallows Hill", 
with the adjacent road known as " Hangman's Lane". 
Long anterior to this runs the real history of Penenden 
Heath. 

In the writings of the earliest monastic chroniclers 
mention is made of it, and that in connection with one of 
the most momentous events in English history. Here 
was held, in 1076,^ the memorable trial in which an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a brother of a King — and he 
the Conqueror, — were the contending parties. The case 
may be thus stated. When the Conqueror had removed 
Stigand from the Primacy, on the ground of uncanonical 

^ There seems to be some difference in opinion as to the exact date 
of this trial. England's greatest Norman historian {Norman Conq^iest, 
iy, p 365) suggests the year 1073 ; but if Ernostas was, as his socoes* 
sor Ernulph says, Bishop of Rochester at the time, it coald not have 
been before 1076, in the spring of which year he was consecrated, and 
died in the following Jnly. ^thelric also is by him styled Bishop of 
Chichester, which title he really never bore ; and the transfer from 
Selsey to Chichester did not take place till the year 1075 ; conseqaently 
1076 is the date here given. 
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and schismatical consecration, and a delay occurred in the 
arrival of Lanfranc, whom he designed for the vacant post, 
the King brought over from Normandy his half-brother 
Odo, who was already Bishop of Baieux, and, probably to 
console him for not having the Primacy, had not only 
created him Earl of Kent and Warden of Dover Castle, 
but had conferred on him no less than 184 manors in 
Kent and about 250 in other parts of England, and had 
also given over to him the charge of the temporalities of 
the vacant see of Canterbury. But Lanfranc, on his 
arrival in England, found that Odo had grievously abused 
the power and authority entrusted to him, and had ap- 
propriated to himself, and conferred on his minions, many 
valuable manors belonging to the see, and had also en- 
croached upon the rights of the Primacy, and even of the 
Crown. He at once appealed to the King for justice and 
restitution. Whereupon William issued a summons to 
the Sheriff of Kent to convene a " schiregemot", in terms 
most explicit and stringent, to all concerned. " Charge 
them from me", it ran, " that they restore to my episco- 

Eal and abbatial estates all the demesne, etc., wnicn my 
ishops and abbots through easiness, fear, or cupidity, 
have given up, and agreed to their having, or which they 

themselves have violently deprived them of ; and 

unless they make restitution, as you shall summon them 
from me, do thou compel them to do so whether they 
will or no. If any other, or any of you on whom I have 
enjoined this mandate, have participated in this, let him 
make similar restitution of any episcopal or abbatial pro- 
perty which he may have, lest on account of what any 
of you may yourself possess, you be the less ready to 
enforce my command"; etc.* 

Such a summons could not fail to have effect. Penen- 
den Heath was to be the place of meeting, and thither 
the magnates of the land, Norman and Saxon, came 
together to hear the charges to be brought by Lanfranc 
against the King s half-brother. 

Well might each old chronicler dwell with seeming 
delight on the picture he has drawn, in his nervous and 
graphic medisBval Latin, of the scene here enacted. Such 

^ The original sanimons is given in Ryiner*B Fcedera^ vol. i, p. 3. 
1891 19 
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a court of justice, taking into account the position of 
those principally concerned, could never before have sat 
on English soil. Here were Norman and Saxon bishops, 
Norman barons and knights, Saxon earls and thanes, 
types of the two races, on whom, now that he was seated 
on his throne, the Conqueror desired to see justice admi- 
nistered, and whom he in his heart hoped, if it might be, 
to see welded into one people. 

Of this remarkable trial, the best account that has 
come to us is that of Ernulph,^ who may be regarded ss 
a contemporary authority, for he had been a Benedictine 
monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, of which house he 
was appointed Prior in 1096, promoted to be Abbot of 
Peterborough in 1107, and seven years after raised to 
the bishopric of Rochester.^ To his pen we are indebted 
for the earliest history of that diocese, and for the fullest 
account of the Penenden trial. Even he, however, gives 
us little more than the bare names of those who were 
present ; and to contemporary readers what more would 
be necessary ? for to them the name and position of each 
would be familiar. But it is not so after a lapse of eight 
hundred years. A more detailed description is now 
necessary to make the grandeur of that scene intelligible. 
The very presence of those men on such an occasion 
shows that each must have had a conspicuous person- 
ality which alone would entitle him to be there ; and it 
is only by investing each one with his own individuality 
(so far as is possiUe after so long an interval) that the 
representative character of the assembly can be realised. 

The King was fitly represented by Geoffrey de Mow- 
bray, Bishop of Coutance {firoisfridus Constantiensis)^ 
and now Justiciar of England, whom Eadmar describes 
as a man of great wealth* as well as of high authority. 
He had been an old vassal of William's in the days of 
his Norman dukedom, having in 1048 been appointed to 
the see of Coutance, and soon after the Conquest brought 
over to England, and in 1070 placed in his present office 
of "Legal Deputy", in which capacity he was fitly selected 

* Anglia Sacra^ vol. i, p. 334. 

* Godwin, De PresulCbtis, p. 526. 

' " Vir ea tempestate praBdives in Anglia." {HUtoria, lib. i, p. 31.) 
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to preside at the impending trial, " to see justice admi- 
nistered." 

By his side, as the sage expounder of Saxon customs 
as well as joint arbiter^ with him, sat ^thelric,* an old 
Saxon Bishop, whose had been a strangely chequered 
career. Originally a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
he had been raised, in the year 1057, to the South Saxon 
bishopric of Selsey by Edward the Confessor ; but soon 
after William's arrival he, with Stigand of Canterbury 
and ^thelmar of Elmham, had been summarily deposed 
on the ostensible ground of irregular consecration, though 
more probably on the real ground of their Saxon origin, 
and to make room for Norman successors. iEthelric, 
however, had fared the worst of the three, for not only 
did he lose his bishopric, as the chroniclers say, " un- 
justly and uncanonically",' but was brought to trial (on 
what charge is not stated) before a synod held at 
Windsor, and sent to prison at Marlborough. His fame, 
however, had survived ; and now his high repute for 
learning, and his special knowledge of English laws and 
customs, marked him out for a place (and an important 
one) at this impending trial. So by the King's special 
mandate he was summoned to take his seat beside the 
Justiciar of England ; but so broken down had he become 
by age and trouble* that he was no longer able to bear 
the fatigue of riding on his palfrey, or even the jolting 
of an ordinary vehicle, and by the King's order he was 
brought in quadHga, in a car drawn by four horses. 

With them sat Ernostus, the recently appointed Bishop 
of Rochester, a favourable type of a Norman churchman. 
The King had brought him over from the Monastery of 

^ Bishop Godwin (JDe Pretulihui^ p. 501) -desoribes his position as 
"Arbiter honorarius constitntns una cam Oodfrido Constantiensi.'* 

* It is remarkable that both Ernnlph and Eadmer style ^thelric 
" Bishop of Chichester", whereas it was the bishopric of Selsey from 
which he was deposed, and the see was not transferred to Chichester 
till 1075, five years after liis deposition. 

• Florence of Worcester (Heame's ed., ii, 6) says " Non eanonice 
degradatar, et sine calpa mox Bex in cnstodia posnit." Bish(^ God- 
win {De Fresulibtu, 501), on his testimony, pnte it that he was "ezan- 
thoratns injaste*'. 

^ " Homo grandaBvns jnmenti concnssionem non ferens yehiculo ad 
locam destinatam deportetns est (Pinenden Heath)." (Godwin's De 
Premlibw, p. 601.) 

19 » 
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Bee, and made him Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
and in the beginning of the year 1076 Lanfranc had 
selected hira^ for the see of Rochester, "to set in order 
the things that were wanting"* after seventeen years of 
misrule and neglect under the last Bishop, Siward. 

These three may be regarded as forming the judicial 
bench. Beside them, probably in the character of asses- 
sors, were some of the county magnates, Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert, one of the Conqueror's special comrades, on 
whom he had conferred, with many other manors, that 
of Tonbridge, which gave him his Kentish title, and sub- 
sequently that of Clare' in Suffolk, by which he was 
more commonly known as Richard de Clare ; Haimo de 
Crevequer, too, at the time Sheriff of Kent, in whom the 
King reposed so much confidence that he not only gave 
him the lordship of Leeds Castle, but also made him a 
joint-Conservator of Dover Castle, one of the highest 
posts of trust' in his newly acquired kingdom. 

The defendant in this suit was none other than Odo, 
the Bishop of Baieux, the King s half-brother, the second 
most powerful man in the kingdom, — if even second to 
the King himself, — of whom mention has been already 
made. He stood there to give account for his deeds of 
rapacity and injustice. With him, too, were many of the 
leading Normans who had benefited by his illegal and 
unrighteous acts of spoliation. Here were Herbert Fitz- 
Ivo, — probably Ivo Taillebois, a companion of the Con- 
queror, who was noted for his haughtiness and rapacity ; 
the misshapen Turond of Rochester, " whose dwarfish 
form still lives in the Tapestry of Bayeux";* Hugh de 

^ The nomination to the see of Rochester had, from the time of 
Augustine, lain with the Archbishop of Canterbury until the year 
1147, when Archbishop Theobald waived the right, and conceded it 
to the monks of Rochester, who elected Walter, the Archbishop's bro- 
ther, at the time Archdeacon of Canterbury. (Godwin, De PrestU,^ 
p. 627: Le Neve's FaBti, p. 247.) 

> ** Malis ut occnrreret, et Ecclesiea res in meliorem locum redigeret, 
Arnostum, Monachum Beccensem, cnjus animi virtu tos satis habebat 
perspectas, Lanfrancus antistitem hie constituit." (Godwin, De Frestd.^ 
p. 625.) 

* In Doyle's Baronage he is styled " Lord of Tunbridee" and "Earl 
of Clare", and is said, on the authority of Ordericus Vitalis, to have 
been Chief Joint-Justiciar in 1074, in which capacity he may have been 
present at Penenden. 

* Freeman's Norman Conquesty iv, p. 364. 
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Montford, so highly esteemed and trusted by the King 
that he had made him, in conjunction with Odo, the 
first Constables of Dover Castle ; Ralf de Curva-Spina 
(or " Crooked Thorn"); William d'Arces, and other Nor- 
man chiefs who were parties to the wrong that had been 
perpetrated under his auspices and his example. 

Against this formidable array — the Bishop of Baieux 
and his satellites — there stood up, single-handed and 
alone, but strong in the justice of his cause, Lanfranc, 
the famed student, but still more famed Advocate, of his 
native Pa via, with his Italian face and lordly bearing,^ to 
vindicate the Church's claims and to recover her rights. 
For three days (says the chronicler) did he argue cause 
after cause, and establish claim after claim, with such 
profound learning and subtle casuistry as to call forth 
the astonishment and admiration of the assembled nobles, 
Norman and Saxon alike. 

The result is given in fuller detail by Eadmer.* Some 
twenty-five manors or lordships, with the advowsons 
attached, did he recover for the See and the Priory of 
Canterbury. From Odo himself he rescued, in the county 
of Kent, Raculfe, Reculver ; Sandmc, Sandwich ; Mede- 
tuna, ? Maidstone; Liminge, Saltwood(5aZ^Mmc?e); Niwen- 
dennCy Nevenden ; Prestitunay Preston near Faversham ; 
Sanderhurste, Sandhurst ; Earhethe, Erith ; Orpington ; 
Eynesford ; Heisay Hayes. Nor had Odo confined him- 
self to archiepiscopal manors in Kent. There were in 
Middlesex, — Herghaey Harrow ; in Surrey, Murtelachey 
Mortlake ; in Buckinghamshire, Rishergay Monks' Ris- 
borough ; and other lesser manors. 

Other Sees also had suffered to satisfy the greed of his 
Norman hangers-on, and these Lanfranc claimed back. 
For the see of Rochester he recovered and restored to 
Gundulph, who had, meanwhile, succeeded Ernulph, 
Estoces, Stoke ; Danitunay Denton ; Falkenham or Frac- 
kenham, Fawkham. He also forced Hugh de Montford 
to give up Hrocinges, Rucking ; Broche, Broke ; besides 
others which he had received from Odo ; and wrested 
from Ralph de Crookthorn some rich pastures in the pro- 
verbially fertile Isle of Grain. 

^ Hook's Live$ of the Archhishops, ii, pp. 74, 70. 
' Eadmer*8 llhtory, p. 197. 
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In every case he restored to the spoliated Sees the 
manors of which they had been so unscrupulously robbed, 
and, moreover, recovered many rights and dues which 
had for a time been wrested from the Church, and in 
some cases from the Crown itself. The proceedings of 
those memorable days were then submitted to the King, 
who at once approved of them, and required that they 
should be subsequently sanctioned by the General Councd 
of the whole nation, thus securing for the verdict of the 
Schiregemot of Kent the endorsement of the Witenage- 
mot of England. 

Well did the Conqueror show on~ that day at least 
that however powerful or near to himself were the wrong- 
doers, he would carry out to the full the oath he had 
taken to administer true judgment and justice in his 
new kingdom/ 

To his honour, be it remembered, Lanfranc gave back, 
with open hand, to religious uses the wealth of which 
the Church had been robbed. On his own Cathedral, 
which he found in a dilapidated state from the recent 
conflagration, he expended a vast sum, as the part known 
as Lanfranc's Church to this day bears witness ; while 
his munificence also extended to St. Alban's Abbey, over 
which he had placed his own kinsman and conmonachus 
of Caen, Paul, as its first Norman Abbot.* 

Thus ended the great trial which involved such mo- 
mentous issues affecting the English Church and its 
rights. After this Penenden Heath relapsed into its 
normal state of quietude for at least a couple of centurieg. 

It was on this Heath, so tradition has it, in the year 
1381, Wat Tyler found a rallying point for his Kentish 
malcontents, gathering here the nucleus of that formid- 
able body of some 10,000 men with whom he for a time 
succeeded in endangering the peace of the City of Lon- 
don, and the very person of the feeble Richard II. 

Here too, probably, was a similar scene enacted, on a 
smaller scale, when in 1450 Jack Cade, at the head of 
the self-styled " commons of England", gathered from the 
surrounding villages his "army", as Shakespeare con- 
temptuously calls them, describing them as being 

^ Froeman's Xonnan Conqtifst, iv, p. oG4. 
2 IMatthew Paris (1644), p. 9. 
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" a ragged multitade 
Of hinds and peasants, naked and merciless", 

with which he made his second advance on London, in 
the vain hope of extortinjy from the scarcely less feeble 
Henry VI a removal of the supposed grievances of an 
over-taxed country. 

This inference is supported by the names which appear 
in the Patent Roll of those who were subsequently par- 
doned by the King. So many having come from Maid- 
stone and the neighbouring villages, Hollingbourne,Bear- 
sted, Thurnham, Soughton-Monchelsea, Banning, Ayles- 
ford, and Boxley itself, it is more than probable that 
Penenden Heath, the only open space suited for such a 
purpose, should have been the mustering-place for the 
contingents from these parts.^ 

And here once more, a century later, did the chivalrous 
yet rash Sir Thomas Wyat sound the tocsin of rebellion 
against Queen Mary's hateful Spanish alliance, only to 
forfeit his life, and for a time to rob his family of " the 
gray old Castle of AUington" and many a goodly manor 
besides. 

Thus would it seem, in each of these cases, the insur- 

fent bands of Kent found a " Lanrick Mead" at Penen- 
en Heath. 

^ From Boxley there came, among the gentry, John Rowe ; of yeo- 
men, John Gonell, Henry Asshby, Roger Man, Robert Man, Thomas 
Galley, John Ciynton, John Pastron, «John Welles, Richard Shymyng, 
Henry Dore, James Barbage, Robert Burbage, Richard Snelgorre, and 
many more ; of masons, Richard Sebris, John Joce ; and of husband- 
men, Bnrbages, Farams, etc. (List of Pardons, given by W. D. Cooper, 
F.S.A., Arch. Cant., vii, pp. 233-69.) 
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DISCOVERY 

OF A 

NEW AND IMPORTANT ROMAN ALTAR AT 
BINCHESTER (THE ANCIENT VINOVIA). 

BT THK REY. R. E. HOOPPELL, LL.D. 

Since the publication in the Journal of my last paper 
on recent discoveries at the important Roman station of 
Binchester, near Bishop's Auckland, a most interesting 
and important addition has been made to the sculptured 
stones unearthed there. The workmen of Mr. J. E. 
Newby, the courteous resident of Binchester Hall, have 
recently been engaged in laying water-pipes through 
the heart of the ancient city from a somewhat distant 
main. On the way, and when they were still at a 
considerable distance from the nearest rampart, they en- 
countered a formidable obstacle in the shape of a mass 
of stone, which lay right in the path of their pipes. 
Their first thought was for a hammer to break it, but, 
fortunately, they gave up that project, and dug around 
it, with a view to lift it from its bed. This was a 
difficult matter, as it weighed about seven hundredweight. 
However, in time it was accomplished, the stone cleaned, 
and removed to Mr. Newby's garden. It proved to be 
an altar of magnificent proportions. Two views of it are 
given on the opposite page, from photographs by Mr, 
G. Taylor, of Bishops Aucldand. Its dimensions are : — 

Height, 4 ft. 3 in.; of central part, 1 ft. Ill in. 
Breadth, 1 ft. 2 J in.; of central part, ft. 1 If in. 
Depth, 1 ft. OJ in.; of central part, ft. 11 J in. 

The altar is in excellent preservation. It appears to 
have sustained very little injury in ancient times. It 
was probably, therefore, lost at an early period. The 
picks of the workmen have marked it in a few places, but 
fortunately not upon the inscribed or sculptured portions, 
with the exception of one or more of the mouldings. On 
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one side of the altar are represented the "Securis," or axe, 
and the "Culter ',or knife; on the other side, the** Patera", 
or dish, and the ** Praefericulum", or jug. There is a 
"focus", or bason-shaped hearth, at the top. The inscrip- 
tion is exceedingly interesting. It is perfectly legible. 
Every letter is distinct. There are no gaps nor ligatures. 
The stone of which the altar is composed is a very gritty 
freestone, full of fragments of quartz. Local judges 
say it must have come from Brusselton, a hill about four 
miles to the south, over which the Watling Street passes 
in its way to Vinovia from York. The letters of the 
inscription were evidently originally painted red. Very 
considerable remains of the colouring matter are in them 
still. The back of the altar is plain, so that it appears 
certain that it was intended to stand, when first erected, 
against the wall of a house, or of a temple. When 
discovered it was on its back, with the inscribed side 
uppermost. The base was only about 3 in. below the 
roots of the grass, the head about 18 in. lower. 

The inscription upon the face of the altar is as 
follows : — 

I M 

ET MATRIB 

VS OLLOTO 

TIS SIVE TRA 

NSMARINIS 

POMPONIVS 

DO N A TVS 

BF CX)S PRO 

SALVTB SVA 

ET SVORVM 
V S L A 

Expanded, this reads : — 

"Jovi Optimo Maximo, et Matribus Ollototis, sive 
Transmarinis, Pomponius Donatus, Beneficiarius Consulis, 
Pro Salute Sua et Suorum, Votum solvit libenti animo." 

And translated into English it runs : — 

" To Jupiter, the Best and Greatest, and to the 
Ollototian, or Transmarine, Mothers, Pomponius Donatus, 
a Beneficiary of the Consul, in gratitude for the safety of 
himself and those belonging to him, has paid his vow 
with a willing mind." 
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It Will at once be remembered, by readers of the 
Journal, how many of the altars, recorded by earlier 
writers, as having been found at Vinovia, were dedi- 
cated to " Mothers." And it will be remembered that 
the altar found by Mr. Proud, and described in vol. 
xlvi, p. 265, was dedicated also to the " Transmarine 
Mothers." Evidently, " Mother Goddesses" were favourite 
objects of worship at Vinovia. The great interest of the 
present inscription, however, centres in the epithet 
bestowed on the goddesses it commemorates. They are 
the " Ollototian Mothers." What can be signified by 
that term ? At first one naturally thinks it must indicate 
the country, province, or city in which the worship of 
the goddesses was established, and from which the 
dedicator or his connections came. And one is reminded 
of Olot, a pleasure resort in North-Eastern Spain, 
not far from the French frontier, and the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the fact is recalled that the Vettonians, serving 
in garrison at Vinovia, were natives of the Peninsula. 
But the form of the Latin seems to point to a closer 
relationship between the words ollototis and trans- 
MARiNis, and one is led to inquire whether, possibly, the 
former may not be the Latinised equivalent of some 
Keltic expression signifying " Foreign". Now the Welsh 
language of the present day is the readiest guide to the 
Keltic of the southern part of Great Britain in Roman 
times ; and it is singular that alloedd othau, (pro- 
nounced something like " Alloith-othai"), in Welsh to- 
day, would bear the very signification required, meaning, 
as it does, literally translated, " Others outside," — ^that 
is, " The Other Mother Goddesses beyond the limits of 
this land."^ 

If this be the true derivation of the name Pomponius 
Donatus assigned to his goddesses, and it looks as 
though it was, for the Romans would naturally drop the 
aspirates, and transform the final vowels into A E, in 
transferring the Keltic name to their own language, then 
the worship of these goddesses would seem to have 

^ Allj Alloedd, adj., other. Oth, noun, what is exterior or extreme. 
From " A Dictionary of the Welsh Language, by W. Spurrell, Car- 
marthen, 1848." The same words, with similar meanings, are given 
by Dr. W. Richards, in his Welsh Dictionary. 
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been indigenous in the Vinovian district, and to have 
been — an interesting fact, if the conclusion be sound — a 
reminiscence of the time when the forefathers of the 
Brigantian race migrated from across the sea into the 
pleasant and fruit&l Britannic land. 

There are other interesting points connected with this 
name. It evidently solves the puzzle of Camden's altara. 
If the reader will turn back to vol. xlvi,p. 255, he will find 
the first one, described by Camden, and also by Horsley, 
who gives a drawing of it as it appeared to him. Cam- 
den did not attempt to give every letter. After deabvs 

MATRiB he gave only Q LO Horsley filled in 

the gaps, making the whole qlottib, but about the last 
three letters he was very uncertain, for he suggested, in 
his interpretation of the inscription, that they signified 
FiL. Gale also saw the stone, and gave a reading of it. 
His presentment of it was, as far as the writer can make 
out, Q.L0TT1P. The finding of the present altar, however, 
disposes of all these guesses. It is clear that the word 
was OLOTOTis. And the full inscription exhibits a 
remarkable parallelism, if the term may be employed, 
with the one just found, running thus, when expanded : — 

"Deabus Matribus Olototis Claudius Quintianus 
Beneficiarius Consulis Votum Solvit Libens Meritis." 

With regard to Camden's second altar, the inscription 
upon it, as read by him, will be found in vol. xlvi, p. 255. 
Sir Robert Sibbald's reading will also be found on the 
same page. From the latter it seems clear that the dedi- 
cation of that altar, likewise, was similar, — 

DEABVS MATRIBVS OLOTOTIS. 

Unfortunately we are not in a position to restore the 
latter part of this inscription.^ 

Besides the altar, very few other relics of importance 

^ The writer has the gratification of knowing that Dr. E. Hubner, 
of Berlin, Ihe greatest living authority on Britanno-Roman Inscrip- 
tions, entirely agrees with him, in the conclusions stated above, 
regarding the inscriptions on Camden's altars. In a commanication 
to the writer, dated Berlin, May 24th, 1891, Dr. Hiibner say s : — 
" I fnlly agree with your opinion that the same * Matres Ollototae' as on 
the recent altar, were named also on the two other Binchester altars 
{Corpus InscHptionum LaCinaruniy vii, 424 and 425 ; Lapidarium Sep- 
tenirionale, Nos. 716 and 718)." 
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were found. Another of the remarkable bobbin-shaped 
objects, described in a former volume, was met with. 
Marks of wear, as by a cord passing over it, are visible 
beneath one of the flanges; and marks, as though caused 
by revolution round a spindle, are observable on the 
sides of the perforation. Mr. Newby has been led 
by these appearances to suggest that, possibly, these 
hitherto unintelligible objects may have been used in 
machinery, very much as somewhat similar objects, 
though made of metal, and of much larger size, are used 
now for the guidance of the steel ropes employed on 
mineral railways worked by stationary engines. 

Another curious object found is a mass of earthenware, 
of a circular form, very thick in the middle, thin at the 
edges, of a flattened spherical form on one side, and of 
a protuberant shape on the other, about 4| inches in 
diameter. Its use is diflScult to divine, unless it were as 
a stopper for the mouth of a large jar, over which it 
might be fastened with lime, or with some other kind of 
cement. 

A few more potters' stamps were found. Thus : — 
On a fragment of Samian ware, . . . ciONi. On an 
amphora handle, op . ba. It is uncertain whether any 
more letters followed. On a fragment of a mortarium, 
MM. On another fragment of a mortarium, what appears 
to be, in a ligulate form, anm. 

If to the above be added a small leaf -shaped lamina 
of bronze, pierced with a large number of small holes, 
another large channelled stone, and another coin of 
Constantius I (middle bronze), of the " Reparatio " 
type, the list of notable finds on this occasion will be 
exhausted. 
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$roceeliing5 of ti)e ^Moctation^ 



Wednesday, 3bd June 1891. 
J. W. Gbover, Esq., V.P., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The pro^^ress of the arrangements for holding the Congress at York 
were detailed. 

E. P. Loftus Brock, Esq., F.S.A., Hon, Sec,, rendered a Report of a 
recent visit which he had paid to the excavations now in progress at 
the North Wall of Chester, nnder the direction of the City Surveyor, 
the cost of which is being defrayed by a fand raised by W. Haverfield, 
Esq. A large number of Roman sculptured and inscribed stones have 
been already found built up as old material, although the lower portion 
of the walls is of Roman date later than that of the sculptures. The 
Report, which it is hoped will appear in the Journal in the form of a 
paper, was illustrated by numerous sketches of the objects found. 

Jas. H. Macmichael, Esq., exhibited various articles found in exca- 
vations in London, among which was a curious jug of brown ware, 
with a pattern laid on in light slip, with the date 1648, found at 
Whitechapel, on the site of an old house recently demolished. 

J. M. Wood, Esq., laid on the table a length of thick lead pipe 
welded, and not cast, of oval section ; also another length of circular 
form, cast; both having been found at a depth of about 13 ft. from the 
Bur&ce, close to Sadler's Wells Theatre, evidently portions of the 
piping used in the earliest water-supply of the New River Company. 
He exhibited also an impression of the seal of Leighs Priory, Essex, 
and drawings of the well-known Saxon tower of Holy Trinity Church, 
Colchester. (See Journal, vol. iii, p. 19.) 

R. Earle Way, Esq., exhibited a further instalment of antiquities 
derived, like so many others exhibited by him, from excavations at 
Southwark. These were of Roman date. On the rim of a well pre- 
served moriarlum is the inscription tvgenv. Found in one spot were 
many articles of a lady's toilette, including a silver bodkin and a tur* 
quoise blue bead, most probably of Egyptian make. 

The following papers were then read :»• 
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" The Antiqaities of Growland'*, by A. S. Ganbam, Esq. Read, in 
the antbor's absence, by S. Rayson, Esq. 

" On Vessels of Samian Ware", by H. Syer Cuming, Esq., V.P., 
F. S.A.Scot. Mr. Cnming's paper was illnstrated by a large number 
of drawings of the articles named. 

'* Penemien Heath", printed in the Journal (see pp. 260-67), by the 
Rev. J. Cave- Browne. 

It is to be hoped that these papers will appear in future Parts of the 
Journal, 
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antiquarian JntelUgence* 

Croyland Abbey and Tower y and the Master Mason's Memorial Slab of 
circ. 1429 a.d. — The annexed sketch of the second Memorial Slab has 
been forwarded by the Rev. T. H. Le Boeaf, Rector of Croyland (other- 
wise Crowland), neat* Peterborough. The Memorial Slab was foand 
daring the work of restoration at the tower of Croyland Abbey, over 
the entrance to the north aisle, or portion nsed as the parish chnrch 
of Crowland, and may have been placed there (being removed from 
its original site) daring the repairs after the earthquake of 25th May 
1671. 

The first and second memorial slabs are both of aboat the same 
date, 1427. The first stone commemorates the memory of John Tom-- 
son, the donor of twenty marks to the tower fund ; and the second, as 
the border-legend describes, is, " Here lieth the body of William of 
Warmington, the Master Mason. May God of His Gracious Mercy 
grant his soul absolution.'* (See Bohn's Antiquarian Library, /n- 
gulph's Chronicles, pp. 861, 392, and 393, where may be found the 
names of John Tomson and William of Croyland.) 

There is a third stone, of the same character, under the north pier 
of the Norman arch at the east end of the nave. 

The second stone is of Bamack, being 6 ft. 1 in. in length, and 

2 ft. 5 in. in width. The Rector has placed this stone in the belfry, 

nd greailj regrets he has not sufficient funds in hand to place the 

first stone by its side. We trust some lover of antiquity may enable 

him speedily to do so. 

It may interest some of our readers if we give a short description of 
the nature of the old foundations of Croyland Abbey tower as proved 
by the excavations during 1888-90 : — 1 ft 6 in. of peat (oak piles, 5| ft. 
in length were found driven through this peat-bed, and into the 
gravel) ; 1 ft. 4 in., Helpstone stone, laid dry (t.e., without mortar, and 
on their edge) ; 9 in. light stone quarry dust ; 10 in. Helpstone stone, 
very small, laid on their bed ; 1 f 1. 1 in. light stone quarry dust ; 11 in. 
Helpstone stone, very small, laid on their bed ; 1 ft. 3 in. tower-base 
below present level ; total depth, 7 ft. 8 in. from ground-level. 

The peat-bed varies from 1 in. to 1 ft. 9 in. in thickness. Add to 
this defect the decay of the four different kinds of stone used (Castor, 
Bamack, Stamford, and Helpstone), and the ** fillings", consisting of 
only small stones and dry dust, which quickly allowed a channel for 
the rainfall to bo formed down to the very foundations. The walls 
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have also maoy " straight joints*'; hence little power of resistance, and 
tlie caase of the many long '' rants*' in the tower walls. The Abbey 
tower is 2 ft. 1 in. oat of the perpendicular. Is it not a mystery that 
the building has stood the storms of centuries, resting on so unstable 
a base ? 

The tower has been underpinned and made secure up to the height 
of 38 ft. The perpendicular lines are now fairly safe ; but the hori- 
zontal ties are urgently needed. On these the steeple presses most in- 
jurioasly; and the squinch-arches are decayed and broken; hence this 
portion may collapse at any moment. 

Surely our readers will not permit this historic landmark in the 
Lincolnshire Fens to fnll into utter rain for the sake of £1,500. The 
Rector of Croyland has issued 8,300 letters and appeals, and raised 
only £1,573 : 12 : 5 out of the required sum of £3,000. He, therefore, 
urgently asks for immediate help, trusting those whom God has 
blessed with this world's wealth will no longer turn a deaf ear to this 
appeal. In a.d. 1429 it was stated of the then restoration of Croyland 
Abbey tower, — " Thus did the persons above named, and numerons 
other benefactors of our house, whose names may the ever-living 
Scribe in His Mercy deign to set down in the Book of Life, liberally 
pay immense sums of money for the benefit of the said Church." 
Would that such might be written of the donors to the Croyland 
Abbey Tower Preservation Fund in a.d. 1891 ! 

The Registers of the Cathedral Church of Rochester, 1657-1837, are 
shortly to be printed by subscription, in about 60 pages, imperial 8vo. ; 
to which are added lists. of the Prebendaries, Head Masters of the 
King*s School, Minor Canons, and organists, and such of the inscrip* 
tions in the Cathedral and churchyard as are not included in Thorpe's 
Registrum Roffeiise, The text is transcribed and edited by Thomas 
Shindler, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Morgan Testimonial. — Mr. W. H. Cope, F.S.A., wishes to add 
to the list of subscribers the name of Mr. J. W. Previt^, who sub- 
scribed lOs. 6d. ; but his name was inadvertently omitted when the 
list was printed at p. 103. 
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DECEMBES 1891. 



ON VESSELS OF SAMIAN WARE, 

BT H. BTEB OUMIHO, ESQ., V.P., F.S.A. SCOT. 

Though countless records have been made of the finding 
of vessels of so-called Samian ware, and many theories 
have been advanced regarding their place of manufacture, 
few writers, with the exception of the late Dr. Samuel 
Birch,^ F.S.A., have attempted to discover the names by 
which they were called in ancient times. True, we are 
frequently told of the exhumation oiacetahula BXid^paterce; 
but these designations are far too often misapplied, not 
half the so-denominated acetahula being really vinegar- 
cups ; and the title of paterce is given to a group of uten- 
sils that are divisible into four or five distinct types. It 
is this conftision of names on the one hand, ^ nd the lack 
of names on the other, that has prompted me to carefully 
consider the matter, and attempt to formulate a termin- 
ology which will be at once consistent with the shape of 
the vessels, and in harmony with the names met with in 
the works of classic authors. 

The so-called Samian ware was to the Romans what 
porcelain is to us moderns. It was the finest production 
of the potter's kiln that could be placed upon the festive 
board ; and that it was highly prized by its owners is 
shown by the discovery of broken vessels united by leaden 
rivets.^ 

Some eighteen or nineteen distinct forms are recog- 

^ History of Ancient Pottery, 

* For instances of riveied oamian ware, see Journal^ v, 82 ; xlvii, 99. 
1891 20 
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nised in Samian ware, all of which were evidently de- 
signed for table-service, consisting as they do of wine- 
jugs, bowls and cups, vinegar-vessels, bowls or basins for 
soups, vegetables, and other viands, dishes of different 
shapes and sizes, and two or three other items more or 
less closely connected with banqueting. 

We will begin our survey of Samian ware with one of 
its rarest forms, namely the guttus, a tall jug with swell- 
ing body, contracted neck with small mouth, and pro- 
vided with a handle. A beautiful example of this rare 
vessel may be seen in the Guildhall Museum. It is of 
graceful contour, and displays on its sides that peculiar 
style of ornamentation which is believed to have been 
produced on the wheel in the same way that glass is cut. 
The gutttis was used as an oil-cruse in the bath ; but 
when of superior fabric, like the one here described, it 
was employed to hold wine at the sacrifice (Plin., xvi, 73) 
and at social gatherings. Horace {Sat. I, vi, 118) speaks 
of a guttus and patera of Campanian earthenware as part 
of the furniture of a supper-table. 

Samian ware presents but few types ofpocula or drink- 
ing cups, the most conspicuous and abundant being a 
goblet so precisely similar in form to the bushel seen on 
the head of Jupiter Serapis that we may without hesita- 
tion accept it as an example of the calathU'S, of which 
mention is made by Virgil {Eel. v, 71) and Martial {Ep. 
ix, 60, 15; xiv, 107). The calathi are unadorned on their 
exteriors, and have frequently the name of the maker 
stamped across the bottom of the vessel, as, for instance, 

ALBINT . MA., ALBVCI . OP, BIINCEII, PRIVATI . M, VIBELIS, 

VMCi, etc. Calathi measure from If to 2^ in. in height, 
and from 3f to 5^ in. across the top, and engravings of 
them will be seen in our Journaly iii, 250 ; iv, 4, fig. 6 ; 
xi, 338, fig. 5; xvi, 34; and in Gent Mag.y Dec. 1806. 

Samian ware calathi must have been almost as com- 
mon on the mensa of the Romans as glass tumblers are 
on the modern dining-table ; but the ancients occasion- 
ally used a poculum, tne very reverse in form to the cala- 
thus, being contracted at the mouth, and gradually swell- 
ing out as it neared the base, in the manner of the bowls 
of our hock-glasses, and hence resembled, in some degree, 
an inverted funnel, and may, therefore, be the pultarius 
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or cup spoken of by Palladius (vi, 7, 2), Strictly speak- 
ing, tne pultarius was a vessel for pulse or pottage, but 
Celsus (ii, 11) mentions its employment as a "cupping- 
glass", and Pliny (vii, 54) and Petronius {Sab. 42, 2) as a 
drinking-goblet. The few examples of Sainian ware cups 
of the type here described, which have been met with m 
London, are about 3 in. in height, and unornamented ; but 
I have the lower part of one of less dimensions, which 
has its outer surface covered with a rich pattern com- 
posed of scrolls and tendrils. A plain but perfect ex- 
ample of the presumed pultarius is shown in our Joumdly 
iv, 4, fig. 3. 

Of less frequent occurrence than the calathus is the 
caliXy a wine-cup of Grecian origin, which found its way 
to the Roman table at an early period. It is a little, 
shallow bowl with its mouth more or less contracted, and 
surrounded by a band of the so-called engine-turned pat- 
tern, below which is a slightly projecting rim which 
enabled the drinker to raise the goblet to his lips without 
fear of its slipping from his hand; supplying, in fact, the 
place of the nandles which project from the sides of the 
Grecian calices. The Samian ware calices measure from 
1 to 2 in. in height, and from 3 to 4 in. in diameter at 
the mouth. They never seem to have been adorned with 
embossed devices, but have frequently the name of the 
potter impressed on the inner surface of the bottom of 
the vessel. Among others we find or mode, MAAoiLLi, 
SALV, etc. The ccuix is exhibited in our Journal^ iv, 4, 
fig. 7, 16, and it may be remarked that it resembles in a 
certain degree the old German mead-cup of glass, and 
some of the little wooden bowls in which spiced wine was 
wont to be served on the City barges on Lord Mayor's 
Day. 

The acratophorum^ galeola, and lepasta^ were vessels of 
considerable size, in which the pure or unmixed wine was 
placed upon the table, and from which the cups of the 
guests were supplied by aid of the simpulum and cya- 
thus. AcratophoruTriy though a Greek term, was accepted 
by the Romans at an early period, and mention is made 
of the vessel by Terentius Varro (R. i2., i, 8, 5) and Cicero 
(De FinihuSy iii, 4) among the older classics, and hj Pol- 
lux (vi, 99) at a later era. We have no direct evidence 
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as to its form, but there occurs among the larger Samian 
vessels some with perpendicular sides, from which the 
wine could be conveniently dipped with the ladle. Vessels 
of this type vary from 2 to 9 in. in height, and are gene- 
rally wider than they are deep. The smaller examples may 
have been employed, like the calathus, calix, and pulta- 
riiis, as drinking-cups. These vessels are frequently 
decorated with mythological and sporting subjects inter- 
mingled with vine-leaves. One of their makers, Cinna- 
mus, stamped his name on the exterior surface of his 
work. I have a large piece of an acratophoimm bearing 
the impress cinnami, and the same occurs on a fragment 
of Samian ware given in our Jourmal, xlvi, 282. The 
form of the vessel may be seen in our Journal, iv, 5, and 
in the Arclueologia, viii, PI. xi, p. 130. 

The (jaleola, as its name clearly indicates, was of the 
shape of the galeus or helmet ; and Samian bowls which 
may fairly be likened to the galece worn by the common 
soldiers on the column of Trajan and other ancient monu- 
ments are very abundant both in England and the Con- 
tinent. These bowls vary from 3 to 6 in. in height, and 
from 7 to 10 in. in diameter; and the decorations on their 
sides are of great variety, embracing fanciful devices, 
combats of gladiators, mythological personages, and lewd 
scenes such as are denounced by Pliny, xiv, 28 ; xxxiii, 
2. The galeola is mentioned by Varro, jDe Vit. Pop. Rom., 
ap Non., p. 547; Interp. Vet. ad Virg., Eel. vii, 33 ; and 
examples are engraved in Beger's Thesauri Regis et Elec- 
toralis Brandenhurgici^\o\. iii, 387 ; Douglas* NeniaBri-- 
tannicay PI. xxx ; and in our Journal, i, 313; iii, 176, 178; 
iv, 3. 

The salinum or salt-cellar, and the acetabulum or vine- 
gar cup, were important items on the Boman mensa 
escaria or dining- table. Up to this time, however, I have 
never met with a salinum of Samian ware, though I have 
frequently been shown vessels miscalled salt-cellars. The 
Roman cup for salt was either made of or represented a 
shell, if reliance is to be placed on Horace {Sat. i, 3, 14). 

The acetabulum was chiefly employed to dip the bread 
in before eating it, and examples of the vessel, more or 
less perfect, have frequently been unearthed in London 
and elsewhere. It may be described as a little bowl rest- 
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ing on a low, annular base, and with a suddenly expanded 
mouth with an interior ridge, as if for the support of a 
lid, but nothing like an operculum has yet been found to 
suit the vessel in question. Acetabula measure from IJ 
to full 2 in. in height, and their mouths are at times 4^ in. 
in diameter. They are never decorated with devices like 
the paropsisy acratophorumy and galeola, and have in 
general the name of the maker stamped on their bottoms. 
Among others mention may be made of abiani, of apri, 

OF BASSI, CELSI . O, OF FEIC, OF FRON, lANVARI, OF MAN, 

OF Ni, PASSIE, SECVJND M, and viiRi. An acetabulum is 
engraved in our Jouimal, iv, 4, fig. 2, and another is given 
in The Gent. Mag., July 1832, p. 17, which bears the 
stamp OF . MOi. 

Paropsis or parapsis, a term adopted by the Eomans 
from the Greeks, was the designation of a vessel in which 
the choicer viands were served to table. From a passage 
in AJciphron {Epist. iii, 20) it would appear to have been 
a deep bowl with a wide mouth, and must in form have 
borne resemblance to the acetabulum^ as both names are 
given to the cup employed by the thimble-riggers ; and 
that it was of red ware is evident from Martial s Epigram 
to Flaccus (xi, 27), wherein he speaks of the paropsis 
rubra. The name paropsis may with propriety be given 
to a type of Samian ware somewhat like a bowl with ex- 
panded mouth, measuring from 4 to 10 in. in diameter, 
with the sides contracting in belts or stages until they 
rest on a low, annular base. Such vessels are of very 
superior fabric, the outer convex surface of the mouth 
being generally decorated with fine perpendicular lines, 
which have been compared to the engine-turning on 
watch-cases, and the sides embellished with graceful 
scrolls and tendrils bearing vine and ivy-leaves. Animal 
forms are seldom introduced, but when they do appear 
they are rabbits pursued by dogs. The potters' stamps on 
paropsides give us, among other names, those of of mvr- 
RANi, RVFiNi, and VITAL. Examples of paropsides are 
engraved in the Catalogue of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, pp. 61, 62. 

The patina and its little relative the patella are both 
found in Samian ware. They are bowls or basins of dif- 
ferent capacities, and though preserving the same general 
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form differ considerably in detail. A few patincB have a 
wire-edge to the rim ; but they more commonly have a 
rim sometimes onlv a short distance below the edge of 
the vessel, and of slight projection ; at others it is broad, 
and springs an inch or so below the edge, and turns 
downward so as to form a convenient means of lifting 
the vessel. The patina measures from 4 J to 7^ in. in dia- 
meter, and from 3 to 4 in. in height ; and the glaze on 
the interior bottom of those having the depressed rim is 
not unfrequently rubbed off, as if something had been 
ground thereon, or food had been stirred about with the 
rudicula, or wooden spoon or mull; hence they have been 
called by some mortaria. The broad-rimmed patincB some- 
times bear the name paterclos ; as, for instance, the 
example given in our Journal, iv, p. 4, fig. 1. 

The broad rim of the patella generally springs from the 
edge of the cup, and is found both flat and depressed, 
and decorated with ivy-leaves. Some of the paieUw are 
barely 2 in. high, and between 4 and 5 in. in diameter, 
and seem to gradually merge into patercB. For examples 
of patella, see Douglas' Nenia Britannica, PI. xxx, fig. 7, 
and our Journal, iii, 250 ; iv, 4, fig. 13 ; v, 390. A rim- 
less patella with the mark SA : ap+ is engraved in The 
Gent. Mag,, May 1833, p. 401, fig. 16. 

The mention of patincB with abraded surface leads us 
on to the Samian ware mortaria, of which there are two 
distinct varieties ; both, however, being bowl-shaped, and 
standing on low feet. One kind is of stout fabric, with 
the interior, up to a certain height, lined as it were with 
small angular bits of hard stone, which were pressed into 
the paste whilst in a plastic state, and before it was 
glazed ; the object being to resist by this means, as far 
as possible, the action of the pistillum or muUer employed 
in grinding, kneading, or mixing ingredients together. 
The bowl of this type of mortar is surmounted by a 
broad, straight-sided band, from which projects a lion- 
mask ; the mouth pierced as a spout, through which the 
fluid could be poured off from the vessel. A morta- 
rium of this fashion is engraved in Lee's work on dis- 
coveries at Caerleon, and another is given in the Cata- 
logue of the Museum of Practical Geology (p. 66), which 
has the potter's name, vliggi, stamped near the spout. 
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Mortaria of this type have been met with measuring 
5 in. in height, and 12 in. in diameter, and one fragment 
of a mortarium I possess is nearly three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness. It may be added that some mortaria have 
broad grooves running round their exterior surfaces in a 
similar fashion to those on the vessel given in ourJournaly 
iii, 8. 

The second variety of mmi^aria is of much more deli- 
cate fabric than the above, and bears a close relationship 
in form to the patella, having a broad rim projecting from 
the edge of the vessel ; on one side of wnich is a spout 
formed by two walls of paste, the channel being so shal- 
low that it can have been of little service in pouring off 
whatever may have been placed in the vessel. These 
delicate mortaria are of rarer occurrence than their robust 
namesakes, but a nearly perfect example is in the Guild- 
hall Museum, and I possess fragments which were ex- 
humed in London, one having a rim 1 in. wide. 

A very rare type of mortarium (?) with deep, depressed 
rim is given in our Journal, iv, p. 13. 

The Koman potters furnished the banquet-table with 
several kinds of disci, or dishes, of Samian ware, which 
have hitherto been carelessly grouped together under the 
misnomer of patera. This group may be safely divided 
into patercB, calices, catini, catilli, and lanculce. The 
patera, or phiala as it was termed at times, is a saucer- 
shaped vessel with a broad, convex rim, decorated with 
ivy-leaves in low relief, and frequently exhibiting on the 
bottom the impress of the maker. Among other names 
we find that of vrsvlvs. The paterce vary from 1^ to 
2 in. in height, and from 6 to 8 in. in diameter. It is 
obvious that vessels of this description would be most 
inconvenient to drink from, though they would serve well 
to pour the wine over the head of the victim, or on the 
altar at the religious rites. But we may fairly presume 
that the Samian paterce were frequently employed by the 
Romans as dishes for fruit and other choice matters. 

The calix as a drinking goblet has already been de- 
scribed, and we have now to consider it as a dish in which 
soups and vegetables were served at table, as recorded 
by Varro (Z. Z., v, 127) and Ovid {Fast, v, 509). It is 
of far rarer occurrence than the patera, and bears a cer- 
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tain resemblance to the calathus, but more elegant in 
outline, and of much broader proportion. The few ex- 
amples I have seen measure about 2 in. in height, and 
5 in. in diameter at top, and some have a kind of rosette 
stamped on the inner surface of the bottom. An elegant 
example of the deeper variety of calix is given in this 
Journal, iv, 4, fig. 5. 

The catimis or catinum is less saucer-shaped than either 
the patera or lancula, and of much larger dimensions, 
measuring at times upwards of 10 in. in diameter, and 
full 2\ in. in height. Some of the finer examples have 
the sides reeded, as, for instance, those bearing in their 
centres the stamps of . modesti and of . vitali, sur- 
rounded by a broad circle of neat, engine-turned pattern, 
which may be likened to a rayed glory. A catimis is 
engraved in our Journal, iv, 4, fig. II. 

The catillus and catimis were first cousins. Some of 
the catilli are precisely like the fine catini in form and 
fabric ; others are more pan-shaped, with sloping sides 
and wire edges, with their bottoms rising into very obtuse 
points, across which the potters have placed their stamps, 
among which we find catvlii, cerialis . f, mascvlvs . F, 
OF . PONTi, PVPEN, siLDATiANi . M, and svLPici. For ex- 
amples of catilli, see Journal, ii, 74 ; xvi, 34. 

The lancula may be recognised by its resemblance to 
the scale of a balance, and by its smaller dimension than 
the lanx, which was at times of a sufficient size to con- 
tain a boar, as Horace tells us {Sat ii, 4, 41). Some Ian- 
culcB are full 1^ in. in height, and 7 in. in diameter. The 
sides rise with rather greater abruptness than those of the 
paterce, and generally have a wire edge. They rest, like 
most of the Samian ware vessels, on an annular base, and 
are devoid of decoration, but frequently display the stamp 
of the maker. Among others we find that of pontei. 

In the Museum of Practical Geology is a rare type of 
Samian ware vessel which may be regarded as either a 
large lancula or small laiix. It is 9 in. in diameter, and 
is stamped on the interior with the potter's name, titvs. 
A woodcut of this dish is given in the Catalogue of the 
collection, p. 65, fig. 32. 

It may be worth notice that a lancula and acetabulum 
are commonly found together in Roman interments. 
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With Samian ware dishes may be placed the tympa- 
nu7n, so called from its resemblance in form to the tam- 
bourine, being a shallow salver or pan with upright sides. 
The tympana range from 1 in. to 1^ in. in height, and 
from 4 to 5 in. in diameter. They are undecorated, but 
of the neatest fabric, and highly glazed, and so rare that 
few cabinets can show even a fragment of a single speci- 
men. I have a portion of one which was found in Lom- 
bard Street in 1864, and two examples are engraved in 
our Journal, iv, 4, figs. 9 and 10. 

We now come to a Samian ware vessel differing entirely 
in form and purpose from any previously described. This 
is the lehes, which was employed to catch the purifying 
water as it was poured by an attendant over the hands 
before and after meals, as we are informed by Homer 
{Od., i, 137; xix,386) was the practice among the Greeks, 
and by Virgil {/En., iii, 466) among the Romans. The 
lehes was frequently given as a prize at games, as Virgil 
{jEn.y V, 266) tells us, and hence is represented on coins 
with palm-branches (the emblem of victory) placed in it, 
and the gutturnium, or water-jug, standing by its side. 
This vessel may be likened to a dolium, being of globose 
shape, with a lip round the mouth, and resting on a low 
base. A lehes was exhumed in Cornhill, and is engraved 
in the Catalogue of the Roach Smith Collection, p. 29. 
It is encircled by a broad belt with male and female 
figures, divided by graceful foliage, and bordered above 
and below with bands filled with vine-branches and 
grapes mingled with rabbits and birds. Vessels of this 
description are of exquisite rarity, and display a high 
degree of art and care in manufacture and design. 

We have now taken a critical survey of the chief, if 
not all, the various forms of vessels which occur in the 
so-called Samian ware; and if this humble attempt at clas- 
sification and nomenclature present, in a few instances, 
some slight difficulty, I believe that in the main there is 
sufficient evidence to establish the correctness of the 
views here set forth. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHiEOLOGY OF 
CROWLAND. 

BT ▲. B. CANHAH, ESQ. 
(Read June ISn.) 

Although enshrouded in the mysteries of past ages, the 
history of the Fens is fragrant with the aroma of romantic 
suggestiveness. Flood and forest, marsh and fertile 
ground, have each had their entrances and exits, and 
some of them have repeated their parts. At the close 
of the glacial age, when the throbbing pulse of nature 
heaved the vast estuary now called the Fens beyond the 
embraces of the ever-beating waves, then commenced the 
formation of the alluvial deposits that form so large a 
part of the east coast of England. 

Orthodox geological opinion places the drift or gravel 
immediately above the boulder-clay ; but in one portion 
of the Fens at least this is not correct, for beneath the 
gravel at Crowland there exists a well-preserved peat- 
bed containing the remains of a noble forest of well-nigh 
tropical luxuriance. History is silent and conjecture 
dumb in the presence of the change from the arctic rigour 
of the age when the hundreds of feet of boulder-clay, 
ground by glaciers and icebergs from distant rocks, was 
deposited in the vast bay, to the temperate climate in 
which flourished a flora rich in the most highly organised 
forms of vegetable life. Another interruption is made 
in the order of events by a tidal wave breaking again 
over the district, and for long years following it was 
swept bv the tide. At this period were deposited the 
marsh-silt, the blue buttery-clay, and the beach -gravel. 

As the estuary again silted up, a system of rivers 
flowed through it in beds varying from the present water- 
courses. The levels of the district were now again favour- 
able to vegetation, and contemporaneous with the upper 
forest and its accompanying peat we have indisputable 
evidence that the region was inhabited. Very little defi- 
nite knowledge of its inhabitants exists ; but the exhum- 
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ation of remains from tumuli at Crowland fiimishes reli- 
able data as to the period of their occupation and the 
condition of their lives. The late Canon Moore, in one of 
his most interesting papers on the history of Crowland, 
makes definite statements as to the pre-monastic inhabit- 
ants, and found evidence in existing names of a direct 
lineage with that time. Toley and Iceling he associates 
with the Tooleys and Hicklings of the day. The resem- 
blance was certainly striking; and when the idea was 
Promulgated, the evidence in its favour appeared strong ; 
ut in the few years that have intervened both names 
have nearly disappeared from the Crowland Register. 
Speculation and mduction are valuable and often indis- 
pensable elements of argument, but we now possess facts 
of clear and unmistakable import. Tradition has long 
associated the Romans with Fen history, and the Car- 
dyke and sea-bank remain veritable witnesses of their 
presence. Deeping Fen has yielded numerous querns, 
the hand-mills of her soldiers, whilst pottery and coins 
have been found in various parts ; and to complete the 
chain of evidence, the before mentioned tumuli contained 
an abundance of the rude, unpolished flint implements 
of the Ancient Briton, — CsDsar s noble savage, that he 
describes as brave and daring, nearly naked, with body 
dyed with woad, living in huts, and supporting himself, 
in a great measure, by the chase. 

Although in Cornwall and some other places commerce 
had effected an advance in civilisation, it is no stretch of 
fancy to conceive tribes of Britons seeking safety in the 
natural fastnesses of the Fens, where the heavily armed 
legions of Rome could not follow them. At that time the 
site of Crowland was, comparatively speaking, an island 
about 300 acres in extent, having a substratum of gravel, 
with a narrow isthmus joining it with the uplands at 
Peakirk. This was narrow, and ran between tne forests 
of Deeping and what is now Newborough Fen ; and with 
the prospect of ambuscades by fierce natives, the invaders 
would undoubtedly be in no hurry to court disaster. 
Across this island, on which the town of Crowland has 
been since built, a series of earth-mounds were formed at 
such distance from each other as made the defence of the 
position very strong. 
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Felix, the monk, in his history of St. Guthlac, says 
that the hermit fixed his abode in or on the side of a 
mound that had been broken open by treasure-seekers, 
on one side of which was a well. It seems strange that 
Stukely and others, who made special study of this sub- 
ject, did not follow up this clue; for beneath the surface, 
up to a recent date, were relics of the past, including the 
veritable well, as may be seen by reference to a plan of 
the foundations of TurketyVs seminary, published in Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch's Memmnals of St. Guthlac, also in 
Canon Moore's pamphlet on Crowland Abbey and Bridge. 
The plan, with the well, had been made by me from 
actual surveys several years before I learned of the said 
wells existence in Gooawin's translation from the Saxon 
Life of Guthlac by Felix. 

This mound was the most easternmost, and the series 
extended from Anchorage Hill to the south-west for 
about a mile. Peacock Barn, the Abbey, the Mill Hill, 
the tumuli excavated in the Steam Mill lot, and another 
in the Wash, which was partly cut away in making the 
New River, mark the line ; and to complete the defence, 
and guard against an attack from the north, there were 
others on the Bank House Brewery estate, which were 
destroyed about thirty years since, when a great deal of 
gravel was taken therefrom. Rumours of urns and pot- 
tery of various kinds having been discovered were preva- 
lent at the time, but nothing of importance has been 
preserved. 

In the year 1880 the heavy top soil, to the depth of 
about 2 ft., was taken from the Steam Mill Lot, and it 
was whilst this was proceeding that the tumulus was 
completely examined. It was about 60 ft. across, and 
would not be much above 3 ft. high in the centre. It was 
surrounded by a ditch in which was preserved an abund- 
ance of rude pottery of native manufacture ; and near 
the sides of the mound were several cinerary urns or 
vases, including some very good specimens of lathe-turned 
Roman ware. One of the urns was intact. It was formed 
of the native gaulty clay, baked rather than burned. It 
was about 10 in. across, and 8 in. high, and was capped 
or sealed with clay, and contained burnt human bones 
and ashes. Just as they were originally deposited, layers 
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of ashes occurred in the mound, of a sacrificial nature ; 
and it is not improbable that tlie cremated materials 
represented some British chief, Druid, or priest ; and 
the Roman urns intermingled with unpolished flint 
weapons prove that the rudest savagery and the highest 
civilisation were here in contact. Probably the Roman 
pottery was either the spoil of marauding expeditions or 
the result of barter. The flint implements consisted of 
spear and arrow-heads, borers, scrapers, knappers, rub- 
bing stones, a bone seal, a bronze celt, an iron hammer- 
head, and light-strikers, and other objects. They were, 
to all appearance, of local make, as great quantities of 
chippings were found in the bottom of a shallow hole 
near to the tumulus. Discovered as they were in con- 
nection with the remains of a high state of civilisation, 
with which they were contemporaneous, their palaeolithic 
character is somewhat singular. They bore no marks of 
polish, and only a very few of them had been partially 
rubbed down to shape. Assuming that the period of 
their fabrication would be during tne time of the Roman 
occupation, we have a clue to the subsequent order of 
events during Saxon and Danish times. 

I find that recently Mr. Beloe, in a lecture delivered 
at Lynn, claimed the honour of the construction of the 
sea-bank on part of the Norfolk coast for the seven towns 
of Marshland. If those seven towns were in existence 
two thousand years ago, when a great part of Marshland 
would be a dreary swamp, it would be interesting to 
know something of their history. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the sea-bank was 
constructed by the Romans as part of a well-devised 
scheme of reclamation, it is fair to suppose that the top 
forest growth followed on improved drainage, and that 
for from two to four hundred years the district was inha- 
bited by colonies of Romans as well as tribes of the 
ancient inhabitants. 

The nature of the superincumbent soil tells forcibly 
the story of the Fens during the interregnum between 
the departure of the Romans and the Norman Conquest. 
A bed of gault, containing fresh and salt-water shells, 
rests above the top forest and peat, which proclaims the 
fact that the sea again had full sweep over the district ; 
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consequently it would become depopulated, and remained 
80 for hundreds of years. 

History is silent, or nearly so, until the close of the 
seventh century, when the monkish historian Felix tells 
us that Guthlac, a young man who, tired of the life of a 
soldier, and fired with religious zeaX, sought and found 
solitude on a small island in the Fens. Tne naturalness 
of the description given of the events gives it an air of 
credibility. Guthlac, intent on the life of a recluse, ob- 
tains information of a boatman named Tatwin, is rowed 
to the island of Crowland, and makes his cell on one of 
the old tumuli. This is the hillock which the historian 
states " had been broken open by treasure-seekers"; most 
likely some marauding Saxons, who understood the nature 
of the mounds, seeking articles of value amongst the 
ashes of a past race, had found the spot and desecrated 
it. From the year 673 there is an intelligible history of 
Crowland and the surrounding district. 

I will now briefly sketch the history of the Abbey from 
its germ-like birth in Ethelbald's promise to Guthlac, 
through its fiery ordeals and splendid influences, until 
we arrive at its present ruins reverent with age, and 
beautiful in decay. 

Guthlac's cell was probably framed with alder-boughs 
and covered with turf, and of just sufficient size to afford 
him shelter. The legends that surround his life are part 
of the current thought of the age. Without the miracu- 
lous the history itself would be either a miracle or fiction. 
Malarial fever and religious enthusiasm might easily pro- 
duce similar effects to those set down by his historian. 
The great feature of his life is that by and through his 
influence a religious house was founded at Crowland that 
has endured for twelve hundred years. 

Amongst the illustrious visitors to Guthlac was Ethel- 
bald, heir presumptive to the English throne. At the 
time of his visit he was a hunted outlaw hiding from the 
strong hand of law. His fortunes were under a cloud; 
yet the anchorite assured him of future success, in return 
for which the Prince vowed that as soon as he should 
come to the throne he would build a church at Crowland 
to the glory of God and in honour of his friend Guthlac. 

In the year 716, the hermit having gone to his rest. 
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and Ethelbald having ascended the throne, the monarch 
prepared to fulfil his promise by appointing an abbot, 
granting him by royal charter the whole island of Crow- 
land, and building and endowing a church. 

Several modem critics have ridiculed the account given 
of the said church and its foundations. It was to be 
built on piles driven into the earth, and covered with 
heavy earth from the uplands. We are told that no 
necessity existed for piles or heavy earth, as the substra- 
tum was a bed of gravel, and that in reality the whole 
account was a fable. What will these Solons think when 
they are told that the very oldest foundations of the pre- 
sent Abbey are piled exactly as described, and above 
them is a thick layer of coar or rubble from stone quar- 
ries ? At this period the peat-bed being super-saturated 
would be of much greater thickness than it is now, and 
the only way of securing stability was by the process set 
forth. As to the size and general architectural features 
of the building, history is silent. Most likely the church 
would be of stone, and the offices of wood. Their extent 
would not be large, yet sufficiently roomy for the require- 
ments of the time. 

The celebrity of the anchorite Saint soon drew other 
recluses to the district, who each had his separate abode. 
Gradually a Benedictine brotherhood was formed. Re- 
ported miracles were wrought at the shrine of the patron 
Saint, and wealth and influence gathered round it. 
Amongst royal visitors to the shrine was Wichtlaf, a 
Saxon monarch, who amongst other things bequeathed 
to the house his drinking-horn, which Longfellow has 
celebrated in a song rich in quiet yet cutting sarcasm. 

About the year 850, King Bertulph, the successor of 
Wichtlaf, robbed the place of all the jewels and valu- 
ables which had been bestowed upon it by his predeces- 
sors. To complete the disasters, in the year 870, after a 
great battle at Threkingham, in which three kings were 
slain, the Danes murdered the abbot, robbed the treasury, 
and burned the Abbey. It is stated that a monument 
commemorating this event is preserved in Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

For near upon a hundred years the fortunes of Crow- 
land were under a cloud. After the fire a few monks 
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gathered at the ruins put sufficient of them in order to 
give them shelter, and led a very hard life until, in 946, 
Turketyl, Chancellor of King Edred, forsook the court 
and retired to the cloister. A full account may be found 
in Ingulph's Chronicle of Turketyl's encounter with the 
aged and distressed custodians of St. Guthlac's shrine, 
his sympathy with them, his final acceptance of the 
abbacy, with the rebuilding of the Abbey, the founding 
of the seminary in Anchorage Field, with particulars of 
his legislation for the guidance of the Monastery. There 
is reason to believe his itinerant, lecturing monks laid the 
foundation of Cambridge University. It was during his 
rule that the stone boundary-crosses were chiefly erected. 

A great diversity of opinion exists as to the style and 
extent of Turketyrs Abbey ; some asserting it was insig- 
nificant, while others give it magnificent proportions. 
Lack of skilled workmen is given as a reason for a poor 
building, whilst it is clearly shown on the other side that 
long before the Conquest continental architects and 
masons were rearing churches in England with heavy 
columns and semicircular arches. History is very brief 
here where we most desire information. All that i§ stated 
is that " in a short time the church and cloister, with 
every building, was completed." 

A statement exists that the Abbey Church of Ramsey, 
which was built about this time, had two towers raised 
above the roof; one of them was at the west end of the 
church, the other was supported on four pillars in the 
centre of the building, where it divided into four parts, 
being connected together by arches which extend to 
other adjoining arches, to keep them from giving way. 
Hence it is inferred that the building was in the form of 
a cross, with side-aisles and two towers; one on the west 
front, the other at the intersection of the cross. Crow- 
land Abbey was built shortly before the one at Ramsey, 
and most likely was the earliest church in England built 
with cross aisles. 

Turketyl had been much abroad, and was undoubtedly 
the most influential ecclesiastic of his time, and with 

great wealth at command it is not probable that he would 
ave been satisfied with an inferior building. The influ- 
ence of the Romans on the style of architecture had not 
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been lost. The Rev. Mr. Bentham, who made this period 
of church-building a special study, inclined to the belief 
that not any of our monasteries had cross-aisles, towers, 
or steeples, before 974. If Romsey Abbey was built in 
the manner described by its historian, there is strong 

{)resumptive evidence that the Monastery at Crowland 
lad given the plan. 

When Turketyl died, it is said that he left £10,000 in 
the treasury. During his abbacy Crowland was well 
nigh the centre of the religious activities of the age. 
Such wealth and influence could not have been contented 
with anything short of architectural supremacy. It is a 
debatable point whether any portion of this Abbey now 
remains. The late Sir Gilbert Scott thought not ; but 
there are others who claim the fine columns and arch at 
the east end of the nave as a portion of Turketyl's 
church. The noble proportions of the columns and classic 
mouldings of the capitals contrast strongly with the low 
and massive style of Norman architecture. Certainly the 
zigzag and cable and billet-moulding have a Norman 
character, but this may be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that foreign workmen were engaged on the work. 

Although we have but the existence of one bell here 
recorded at this time, in 954, Egelric the younger then 
being Abbot, six bells of various sizes were hung, which 
it is said were not equalled for quality and tone in all 
England. The existence of this peal of bells presupposes 
a bBll-tower, which might have been formed of wood, 
above the before-mentioned arches, at the intensection of 
the cross. One thing is certain, the east end columns are 
overbuilt by two styles of pure Norman work, and it is 
hard to conceive that three times over did the conquerors 
restore this church during their brief period. 

To strengthen this argument we have the ground-plan 
of Turketyls seminary, which is cruciform. Portions of 
this building were seen by Stukeley in 1720. The Monas- 
tery was not completed during Turketyls life, and his 
successor, Egelric, who had been steward of the house for 
a long time, set to work to finish the design. It is stated 
that ne built an infirmary, bath, and chapel, of wood, in 
consequence of the foundations not being able to bear a 
building of stone. He also built of wood a granary, bake- 
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house, and brewhouse, on the west front, and shut out 
the Abbey from the town, as the south was closed by the 
strangers' hall and chambers, and the east by the shoe- 
maker's shop, hall of new comers, abbot's kitchen, cham- 
ber, and chapel, and the cloisters. The north was enclosed 
by the great gate, and almonry to the east. All these, 
except the abbot's hall, chamber, and chapel, joining the 
cloister which Turketyl had built of stone, were of wood, 
and covered with lead. This description of the Monas- 
tery sets forth clearly its character and extent, and also 
prepares us for the need of the constant repairs and re- 
newals that followed in rapid succession, and the liability 
of the whole to destruction by fire. 

As an incidental fact in the history of the Monastery 
it may be noted that in 1052 Egelric, a monk of Burgh, 
who had acquired wealth as Bishop of Durham, and re- 
turned to his native place, caused to be constructed the 
causeway called Elrichrode, from Deeping to Spalding, 
by Crowland. 

In 1061 Wulketyl, who was then Abbot, began to 
build a new church. Undoubtedly this rebuilding related 
to the restoring the fragile wooden edifices erected since 
Turketyl's death, with some probable extension of the 
stone building. In less than one hundred years we have 
recorded a series of rebuildings which it is hard to con- 
ceive necessary on any other assumption than that they 
refer to temporary accommodation required by the in- 
creasing number of monks. 

Ingulphus, whose history of Crowland has been so 
severely criticised, in his description of the fire that 
occurred during his abbacy, confirms the details of plan 
given by his predecessors. Most likely when Ingulphus 
entered on his abbacy, in 1076, the church built by Tur- 
ketyl was in existence, and surrounding it was an exten- 
sive series of frail conventual offices such as we have 
described as having been built by Egelric and Wulketyl. 
Time forbids us entering into the life and works of In- 
gulph further than to state that although anachronisms 
and interpolations exist in his Chronicles of Crowland, 
yet those who have had best opportunities of comparing 
his statements with facts are most strongly impressed 
with his general veracity. This Abbot describes the 
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conflagration which occurred in his time as follows : — 
" He was aroused from sleep by the shouts of the people, 
and in his nightdress hastened to a window from which 
he saw, as plain as midday, the servants of the Monas- 
tery running from every quarter to the church. He 
awoke his companions, and hastened to the cloisters 
which were lighted up by the fire as if a thousand lamps 
were burning. He was prevented entering the church 
by the melted metal from the bells and lead-covering 
which came teeming down near the door. He then, by 
looking in at a window, found the flames prevailing 
everywhere. In passing to the dormitory he had his 
shoulder scalded by the molten lead, and would have 
been roasted but for jumping into the enclosure of the 
cloisters. Whilst here he perceived that the tower was 
on fire, and that it had communicated with the nave, and 
only by great exertion he awoke the monks in the dor- 
mitory in time for them to escape. Many of the brethren 
were badly injured by falling as they leaped out of the 
windows. The fire spread to the chapter-house and re- 
fectory, and on to the ambulatory and infirmary. An 
attempt was made to gain an entrance to secure clothing 
for the monks, who had rushed out almost naked, but it 
was found impossible. Even the green trees that were 
contiguous caught fire. The tower fell toward the south. 
The crash so stunned the Abbot that he was carried to 
the porter's lodge, where he lay in a state of insensibility 
until the morning. After recovering he gathered the 
destitute brethren, and held divine service in a room that 
was left standing." 

Further on it is stated that the muniment-room, 
although roofed with stone, had become so intensely 
heated that most of their original chai-ters were de- 
stroyed. At once there was a great display of liberality, 
and the work of restoration was speedily commenced, and 
regular services again instituted. The restoration con- 
sisted of a new nave, which it is said was erected under 
the roof of the former church. This leads to the conjec- 
ture that the columns or pillars injured by the fire were 
replaced by new ones. A solitary column near the east 
end of the nave remains as a silent witness to the same 
or a similar proceeding. In place of the ancient tower a 
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belfry was built in which were hung two bells, the gift 
of Fergus, a coppersmith, of Boston. 

The destruction of the Abbey by this fire could not 
have been so complete as it appears, for with the limited 
efforts of restoration accomplished by Ingulphus it con- 
tinued serviceable until Joffrid obtained the abbacy in 
1109. This prelate began what may appropriately be 
called the third Abbey ; and unless the great west arch 
of the central tower may be considered a treasured relic 
of the celebrated church built by Turketyl, he recon- 
structed the entire Monastery. 

Joffrid was a most remarkable personage. Full of zeal 
himself, he infused his spirit into those who came in con- 
tact with him. He, after fully instructing his monks, sent 
them into all parts, even far over the seas, preaching and 
lecturing, to excite sympathy in his object of re-erecting 
a church worthy to contain St. Guthlac's shrine. The 
result of these appeals was an immense sum that enabled 
him to outshine all that had gone before. Probably the 
whole range of history does not contain a more imposing 
description of the laying of foundation-stones than we 
have in this instance. Lords and ladies, knights and 
ecclesiastics of great distinction took part in the event, 
and their gifts were munificent in the extreme. 

The ground-plan of this church is clearly set out in the 
description of the position of the various columns ; but 
little information is given of the details of the building. 
It is stated that the work was carried out by Arnold, a 
lay monk, but a most skilful mason. In the year 1118 
an earthquake occurred whilst the building was in pro- 
gress. In consequence of the roof not being then on, to 
bind it together, the south wall of the body of the 
church split asunder, and it was only by great exertions 
of the buildenj m binding it together by transverse tim- 
bers that it was saved from ruin. It is conjectured by 
some authorities that the lofty Norman pillar set in the 
south arcade of the nave, near the central tower, was 
then built to support the roof. 

One thing appears certain, that JofFrid's Abbey, which 
was commenced with such glorification, either through 
defective workmanship or damage by this earthquake, 
had not a long existence. All that we can be certain 
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of, provided it is not part of TurketyUs building, is the 
east end of the nave, part of the west front of the south 
aisle, and a portion of the octagonal towers of the west 
front of the nave, and a doorway into the north aisle, 
lately laid bare by the present Rector. 

In 1170, Abbot Edward then ruling the house, it was 
again partially consumed by fire, after which it was by 
him restored. Most probably the choir on which Joftrid 
had bestowed so much care and skill was preserved, and 
the nave rebuilt in a more imposing and lofty style. 
This work of restoration was completed by Robert de 
Redinges. About the end of the twelfth century this re- 
building was again completed. The commencement of 
the thirteenth century was marked by the introduction 
of Gothic architecture. Westminster Abbey, Peterbo- 
rough and Salisbury Cathedrals, were then in progress in 
the Pointed style : at which time, most probably. Abbot 
Longchamp, not wishing his house to be behind these in 
architectural beauty, built a new west front ; all of which 
that now remains is the doorway into the nave, in the 
spandrels of the arch of which is the well known carved 
legend of the life of St. Guthlac. The next Abbot, Ralph 
Merske, proceeded with the work begun by his predeces- 
sor, including a tower beyond the choir ; and Richard of 
Crowland, between the years 1281 and 1303, went on 
with the alterations. After this the history is silent as 
to the building until the abbacy of Thomas Overton, who 
gave four new bells, and built a new bell-tower at the 
east end of the Abbey, besides improving the offices of 
the house. 

In the time of Richard Tipton, who commenced his 
abbacy in 1417, a complete remodeling of the Abbey was 
carried out under the direction of the master-mason. 
Brother William of Crowland, who, from his memorial 
stone (recently discovered), was most likely a native of 
Warmington. At p. 360 of Bohn's edition of Ingvlph it 
is stated he first built the western part of the cloisters 
from the foundations. After this he erected the two 
cross-aisles of the church, so remarkable for beauty, below 
the choir; one on the north, the other on the south; 
together with their vaulted roofs and their windows of 
glass, as well as a chapel on the northern confines thereof. 
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Besides this he ordered two tablets to be prepared by 
the diligent skill of the sculptors, for the purpose of 
being erected at the altar of St. Guthlac, placed on the 
side facing the east. One of these was painted, the other 
gilded. He also built the refectory-house, and rebuilt 
the lower part of the nave of the church, towards the 
west, as well as both aisles, together with their chapels. 
He also constructed a majestic row of buildings across the 
west, to the Water-Gate, entirely enclosing the Abbey 
from the town. Included in this account is a list of the 
names of donors to the building fund. 

For about forty years we hear no more of the building ; 
but in 1463 Abbot John Lyttleton or Lyttlingtun vaulted 
the roofs of the north and south aisles, some part of 
which he gilded. He also glazed the windows, had the 
bells recast, and added an organ to the choir. About 
this time the great west tower was built, but the steeple 
was not put on until a later date. The present porch 
was also added at this time, for the double purpose of a 
hostelry below and a guest-chamber above. It acted also 
as a firm support to the tower, which from the first was 
not of a firm character, having been built as a vestibule 
of four open arches. 

Very little more is known of the building until the 
dissolution, when, having been shorn of its revenues, with 
no one to conserve it, decay gradually crept over it, and 
piece by piece it crumbled away until necessity compelled 
the preservation of the north aisle for a parish church. 

But few of our religious houses have experienced such 
an eventful history. Mixed and confusing as the Chro- 
nicles appear, gleaming through them is the fact of four 
clear and distinct buildings. First we have Ethelbald's 
memorial church, founded with the greatest care, and pre- 
served until it was burned by the Danes. Second, Turke- 
tyls Abbey, undoubtedly one of the noblest edifices of the 
time. Probably faulty foundations caused its untimely 
decay, which JofFrid noting, endeavoured to overcome by 
building, as it were, on a rock. When he removed the 
former pillars he reverently placed every stone of them, 
from basement to capital, in beautiful order, in wide 
array, on the bed of gravel. On these he laid his found- 
ations secure ; and rather to the change of styles than 
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natural decay may we attribute the demolition of his 
church. 

The fourth period was that of the existing remains, 
carried out chiefly by Abbots Richard Upton and John 
Lyttleton. Notwithstanding their skill their foundations 
were insecure. In some parts the stones were laid 
roughly on the peat. The chief cause of the present dan- 
ger to the church is the foundations. When the style 
was changed from Norman to Gothic the north aisle was 
made a great deal wider. The northern wall has been 
laid on peat. Notwithstanding the support of chapels 
and heavy buttresses, it has given way; and the northern 
side of the tower, being also on new and unsound 
ground, has gone over considerably. 

Before concluding I would note a remarkable confirma- 
tion of history in the discovery of two inscribed tablets, 
such as are mentioned in Ingulph*s Chronicle. One' of 
them was taken from the foundations, bearing the name 
of John Tomson, a donor of the building fund, and a 
beautifully decorated cross. The other* is no less inte- 
resting, bearing the name of the builder of the last 
church, William of Warmington, master-mason ; and a 
finely incised outline portrait-figure of him, holding in his 
hands masonic symbols. 

The past thirty-five years have been rich in opportu- 
nities for studying the history of Crowland and its Abbey. 
When the new graveyard was formed, its soil was turned 
over fully 6 ft. in depth, in which were found foundations 
marking the sites of many of the conventual buildings. 
Stones red with burning were in abundance. In many 
of these, in one foundation marking the western side of 
the cloisters, numerous disentombed, broken stone coffins 
laid side by side in the wall. A portion of lead pipe was 
found, which on being followed led to a stone-built well 
near the site of the Water-Gate ; and the recent under- 
pinning of the foundations has proved many hitherto de- 
bated points of history to be correct. 

The history of the Abbey since the dissolution, although 
comparatively uneventful, furnishes material of great 
interest, but must be left for the present. The mellow- 

^ Figured in Journ.^ vol. xlv, p. 296. 
* Figared in Journ,, vol. xlvii, p. 275. 
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ing influence of time endears the study of archaeology to 
its votaries ; it is unselfish in its nature, and ennobling 
in its aims ; it appreciates all that was artistic, elevating, 
and good, and opens freely the treasury of past experi- 
ence for the advancement of the present age. In the 
noble monuments reared by our ancestors we behold 
proof not only of their skill, but of their devotion. Their 
souls were in their work ; and through each traceried 
window and carved capital they yet speak to us. I can- 
not conclude better than by quoting Longfellow's lines : 

" In the elder daya of Art 

Baildei-s wrought with greatest care 
Each niinate and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere." 
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THE PADSTOW CROSSES. 

BY ARTHUR G. LANGDON, ESQ. 
{Read 20 May 1S91.) 

Padstow (anciently Petrocstow) is a small town and sea- 
port on the estuary of the Camel. It is situated on the 
north coast of Cornwall, in the Deanery of Pyder, and is 
sixteen miles north-west of Bodmin. 

There are three very interesting monuments at Pad- 
stow, all being within about five minutes walk of each 
other. The first which I shall describe is in the church- 
yard, and consists of the stump of a cross-shaft fixed in 
its base. The second is in the grounds of Prideaux Place, 
and is composed of a very fine cross-head and part of a 
shaft. The third is a cross-head attached to a small por- 
tion of its shaft, and is built into the wall of a garden 
now occupying the site of the old Vicarage House. Other 
crosses are said to have existed in this parish, but, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, no trace of them now 
remains. 

Several points of interest are connected with the Pad- 
stow crosses, as regards both their discovery and the 
ornament upon them. Full particulars of each will be 
given in the separate descriptions. It may be mentioned 
here that of the six examples in Cornwall, of crosses 
which have cusps in the openings, two are at Padstow, 
and the other four are in the following places, viz., in the 
churchyards of St. Columb Major and of Quethiock, in the 
new Cemetery at St. Breward, and in the grounds of 
Pencarrow, Egloshayle. All except the last named, and 
that in the Vicarage garden, Padstow, are ornamented by 
interlaced knots on the limbs. 

Crosses enriched with cusps difler from others of the 
four-holed class in having the additional architectural 
feature of three cusps in each of the four holes in the 
cross-head, thereby presenting the appearance of trefoil- 
openings. 

These cusps are formed of a roll or bead running 
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from front to back of the stone, and projecting one from 
either limb, and one from the ring. This treatment of 
the holes is another peculiarity which is confined to 
Cornwall. On some of the Irish crosses a round projec- 
tion is placed on the inside of the ring on each of the 
four holes between the limbs ; but those on the limbs 
themselves are always omitted. In no case are the cusps 
pointed like those used in Gothic architecture, although 
they are often erroneously so shown in the illustration of 
these crosses. 

On two previous occasions, when dealing with the 
early Christian monuments of Cornwall, I exhibited draw- 
ings which I ventured to state were the first accurate 
illustrations in which the ornament was shown, and I 
again have the pleasure of repeating that statement in 
regard to the drawings accompanying this paper. The 
ornament is reproduced from rubbings, the patterns of 
which were sketched in on the spot. This is a most 
necessary measure, since it is often impossible afterwards 
to trace the designs with any certainty unless this pre- 
caution be taken, especially in cases like the present, 
where, owing to the disintegration of the granite, the 
ornament has become very indistinct. 

I will now proceed to describe the three crosses sepa- 
rately, in the order in which I have already referred to 
them. 

PART OF A CROSS-SHAFT AKD BASE IN PADSTOW CHURCHYARD. 

PLATE I.^ 

The monument now stands in the extreme south-east 
corner of the churchyard, close to the eastern entrance. 
A few yards west of this entrance, on the right hand 
side of the path, is a plain tombstone recording that one 
Prudence Sowden *' departed this life" 19 June 1850. Her 
husband died on 8 March 1869 ; and while digging the 
grave for him beside that of his wife, the sexton came upon 
the cross-base. He at first thought it was merely some 
large stone of no particular interest; but on clearing away 
the surrounding earth, in order to remove it, he came upon 
the shaft, the top of which was about 18 in. below the sur- 
face. The late Mrs. Mary Prideaux-Brune, who happened 

^ Plan to smaller scale. 
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to be passing through the churchyard at the time, caused 
the shaft and base to be raised, and placed them, for pre- 
servation, in the position mentioned above. Her nephew, 
Mr. Charles G. Prideaux-Brune, thinks that this monu- 
ment was thrown down during the Commonwealth,' and 
hidden in the ground. His theory is likely to be correct, 
as tradition states that the other part of the shaft and 
the head still lie buried in the churchyard. In support 
of his statement it is locally asserted that at the inter- 
ment of an old woman named Molly Waters, which took 
place some years ago, the coffin, when lowered, rested on 
the head of a cross, which it was not then considered 
worth while to rescue. Should this be the case, there is 
some hope that eventually the missing portions of this 
once fine monument may be brought to light. 

The situation of the cross on the south side of the 
church may be taken as almost conclusive evidence of its 
being in situ^ since most of the churchyard-crosses are 
found in this position. Its depth below the surface is 
accounted for by the gradual elevation of the soil during 
a period of some hundreds of years, which is partly due 
to numerous interments, and partly to other causes which 
it is unnecessary here to particularise. 

If we may judge by the massiveness of both the stump 
of the shaft and of the base, the cross must have been of 
unusual dimensions, since there is no other in the county 
that can be compared in size with what we may assume 
it originally to have been. 

Before proceeding with a description of the ornament, 
it should be mentioned that in an article on "Two Cornish 
Crosses", which appeared in the Antiquarian Magazine 
for August 1883, an attempt was made to show that the 
part of a shaft and the cross- head in Prideaux Place 
(situated a quarter of a mile west of the church) are por- 
tions belonging to the monument now being described. 
The writer states that " when all the parts are brought 
together it cannot be less, and may be more, than 23 ft. 
high"! He arrives at this opinion by assuming, — from the 
inclination of the sides, — that two pieces of the shaft, 
respectively 8 ft. 8 in. and 3 ft. 8 in. long, are missing. But 

^ There are three distinct marks of wedges near the fracture, show- 
ing that the destraction was intentional. 
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although the stump of the shaft is 3 ft. wide at the bottom, 
it is only 13^ in. thick, and it seems clear that a stone 
of such proportions would not have suflScient stability. 
True, the kind of granite in each case, and the size of the 
base, are apt to be misleading, as the latter certainly sug- 
gests a cross of no mean size ; but in the absence of reli- 
able evidence in favour of this theory, coupled with its 
impracticability, it cannot reasonably be entertained. 
The safest course to pursue, therefore, is to deal with the 
Padstow Churchyard and Prideaux Place monuments as 
two separate crosses.^ 

Dimensions. — Height of shaft, 3 ft. 6. in.; width at the 
bottom, 3 ft. ; at the top, 2 ft. 6 in. ; thickness at the 
bottom, 13^ in. ; at the top, 13 in. The base is 8 ft. 2 in. 
long, 5 ft. wide, and 13 in. thick. 

All four sides of the shaft are ornamented as follows : 
the west, south, and east, with interlaced work, and the 
north with incised and miscellaneous decoration combined. 

West side. — A twist combined with a figure-of-eight 
distorted, or it may be derived from a plait by making 
T-shaped breaks. 

South front. — A splendid example of eight-cord, broken 
plaitwork, further particulars of which will be found at 
the end of this description. 

East side. — A piece of twist and ring ornament con- 
taining now two rings, and having the termination of 
the pattern shown at the bottom. 

N^orth front. — A curious design resembling a rude fleur- 
de-lis, produced partly by incised lines and partly by 
sunk spaces. 

The ornament on the south front of this monument is 
of a very uncommon and interesting nature, and differa 
considerably from that usually found in Cornwall. There 
are two other examples which resemble it ; but in each 
case there is a slight variation in the arrangement of the 
outside cords as well as in the termination of the pat- 

^ The above remarks have only been inserted with the object of re- 
moving an idea which, for want of 6n£Bcient evidence, is obviously an 
assumption, and also with a desire to give only such information as 
may be considered reliable, or accepted as reasonable. In the present 
case it is especially needful, since many persons are still of opinion that 
these monuments are both parts of one and the same cross. 
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tern. One occurs on a cross found at Wakefield, now- 
preserved in York Museum ; and the other is on a cross 
from Ilkley, now in the Leeds Museum. In addition to 
these there are three similar instances in ancient MSS., 
viz., (l), in a Commentary on the Psalms by Cassiodorus 
(Book of Durham) ; (2), in Vespasian, A. 1 (British Mu- 
seum); (3), in Codex Aureus, Harl. (Brit. Mus.) 

CROSS IN PRroEAUX PLACE, PADSTOW. 
Pr.ATB II. 

Prideaux Place, the seat of Charles G. Prideaux-Brune, 
Esq., is situated about a quarter of a mile west of Pad- 
stow^ Church. 

This monument consists of a very fine four-holed head 
and part of a cross-shaft, which are mounted on a modern 
base of three steps in the above grounds. The following 
account, contained in a letter from Mr. Prideaux-Brune, 
appears to state all that is known with regard to the 
cross. Writing in February 1888 he says : " I am afraid 
I cannot give you much information. The cross itself 
has been here as long as I can recollect (some fifty-six 
years), and, as far as tradition goes, has been here for a 
very long antecedent period. Some years since I found 

the piece of the shaft in the grounds and for 

preservation I had it placed in its present position, on 
some plain granite steps," 

The head is the most remarkable of its kind. The 
limbs are very narrow on the inside, and are widely ex- 
panded at the ends. The outer edges of the upper and 
two horizontal limbs are slightly concave; but the unique 
treatment of the connecting pieces between the limbs is 
a characteristic which calls for special notice. Instead of 
the usual ring, the limbs are connected by four straight 
pieces just within the extremities of the limbs, from 
the face of which they are slightly recessed, the whole 
outline of the head forming an octagon. The cross 
is bordered by a bead, and the diagonal portions are 
formed of two beads, the lines of which are continued 
through the limbs in a similar manner to that described 
in the account of the cross in the Vicarage garden. Pad- 
stow. Owing to the narrowing of the limbs, the trian- 
gular spaces between them and the octagonal connections 
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are much larger than usual, each being ornamented by 
three cusps in the positions already' defined. 

Originally the shaft was of greater length ; this being 
clearly shown not only by the absence of the horizontal 
beads at either end (which should have enclosed the 
panels), but also by the uneven lines of fracture across 
the ornament ; the latter being thereby rendered incom- 
plete, since no terminations of the pattern remain. The 
angles are considerably chipped, and the ornament is 
much abraded at the top and bottom. The entasis is 
very slight, and the beads on the angle are wide and flat. 

Dimensions, — The head : height, 2 ft. 8 in.; width, 2 ft. 
8 J in., and 2 ft. 6 in. across the diagonal connections. 
The shaft : height, 3 ft. 4 in.; width at the top, 1 ft. 4 in.; 
at the bottom, 1 ft. 8 in.; thickness at the bottom, 13 in.; 
at the top, 1 2 in. 

All four sides are ornamented as follows : 

Front. — On the head a central boss with surrounding 
bead. On each limb was a triquetra-knot, but only that 
on the lower limb now remains distinct. On the shaft 
is some treble-beaded figure- of-eight knot work arranged 
in a vertical row, and without intervening spaces. 

Left side. — On the head no ornament ; on the shaft 
some very curious scrollwork of quite a different character 
from that usually found. 

Back. — The head is similar to the front, but an addi- 
tional triquetra-knot on the left limb is here distinct. 
On the shaft a division occurs in the plaitwork near the 
top. The work in the upper portion is not suflSciently 
clear to define; the lower consists of an irregular six-cord 

f)lait, the bands of which do not lap over and under regu- 
arly. This is not an uncommon feature in Celtic plaitwork. 
Might side. — On the head no ornament ; on the shaft 
is foliage consisting of an undulating stem, springing 
from which are leaves in the hollows on either side, like 
those on the south side of the Water-Pit Down cross- 
shaft, Minster. 

CROSS IN THE VICARAGE GARDEN, PADSTOW. 
ON PLATE I. 

This garden adjoins the eastern boundary of the church- 
yard, and occupies the site of the old Vicarage. It is now 
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rented by Dr. Marley, through whom I am able to give 
the following particulars regarding the cross. Writing 
in February 1888 he says : "The Rev. Richard Tyacke 
has been Vicar of Padstow for fifty-one years, and having 
made inquiries about the cross, he told me it was there 
when he came, and imagines that Mr. Rawlings, the 
former Vicar, had it placed where it now is for preserva- 
tion. It was supposed to have been taken from the 
churchyard." 

Another old inhabitant to whom I applied said that 
he was just able to remember the old Vicarage, and cor- 
roborates the above statements. 

The cross is made of white elvan, and is built into the 
boundary-wall on the south side of the garden, about 3 ft. 
from the ground, so that the front only is visible. It was 
evidently used in the construction of the wall of which 
it forms a part, as the four holes are filled up with small 
stones, bits of brick, and mortar. 

Dimermons, — Height, 1 ft. 11 in. ; width across the 
arms, 1 ft. 8i in.; diameter of ring, 1 ft. 7 in.; thickness, 
10 in. 

Of all the four-holed crosses in Cornwall this is the 
smallest. Only 3 in. of the shaft remain, which is beaded 
on the right side. The bead on the left is broken away. 
There is a central boss with encircling bead. The limbs 
are also beaded, and the ring has double beads on the 
face. In examples like this, where the line of the beads 
on the ring is continued through the limbs, it does not 
cut through the marginal beads, by which the outline of 
the cross is formed, but stops against them, thus pre- 
serving the outline of the cross intact. The holes between 
the encircling ring and limbs of the cross are enriched 
with cusps ; but this cross, like the one at Pencarrow, is 
without the knots on the limbs, which in other cases 
were used in the decoration of monuments of this type. 

These, so far as I am aware, are the only crosses of any 
kind in the parish of Padstow, and the foregoing account 
contains all that is known to me regarding them. 
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BARHOLME CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY J. T. IRVINE, ESQ. 
{Read 4 June 1890.) 

It is impossible to read over the paper on the so-called 
" Saxon" churches of Lincoln, printed in the March Part 
of our Jotirnal, without seeing that though the study of 
architectural remains dating prior to 1066 has of late 
increased, yet that such increase is merely produced 
at the cost of the sacrifice of an equal portion of that 
previously given to the style which supplanted it. 

Architectural students prior to Rickman's labours, had 
hardly escaped out of the fog which led them to call almost 
all round-arched work Saxon. Such a mist seems again 
closing down, in so far as, at least, the earlier changes 
marking the progress of Norman architecture are pre- 
sently regarded. 

Shortly prior to the tw^elfth century, south-east Lin- 
colnshire and north-east Northants (both abounding in 
quarries of excellent building stones) were particularly 
fortunate, architecturally speaking, in the intimate con- 
nection their landed nobility and clergy had with certain 
French districts ; then the special centres of advanced 
architectural progress. They thus from thence derived 
master-masons, who when transplanted to these English 
quarry-centres became active agents in the erection of 
groups of churches of like advanced design and character. 
In these they so often repeat certain features of orna- 
mentation and mouldings, which leave little difficulty in 
the disengaging, and assigning to each master-mason 
those buildinga peculiar to himself, and at times, from 
internal evidence, even suggesting their approximate 
order among his erections. This condition is common to 
both banks of the Welland. Thus in Northamptonshire 
the designer of Castor Church (whose fine tower Britton 
has given in his Architechiral Antiquities) can be readily 
discovered to have been the author of Wakerley Church, 
Maksey Tower, St. Peter s, Northampton, with various 
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others, or parts of others, in all of which this peculiar 
scaled base is invariably present. Of his 
period approximate historical evidence ex- 
ists in the Castor dedicatory inscription, 
dated 1124. In his Maksey tower (a 
simpler copy of that at Castor) he not only 
repeats, as usual, certain of its mouldings, 
but copied the vertical projecting strips 
on its prc-Norman neighbour at Barnak. 
Singular to say, when the above date is compared with 
that of the design for the present Abbey Church of Peter- 
borough, obtained in 1116 or 1117, not a trace of his 
hand or influence exists there. This design, no whit 
behind in excellence and nobility of character, is yet in 
ornamentation far behind his works. 

South Lincolnshire possessed in like manner very able 
master-masons (some certainly local men), who erected 
in their districts many fine and noble works. These 
likewise present so much individuality of design and 
ornamentation as readily to permit like separation and 
distinguishing of those of one master from those of his 
fellows. The work of one such master (and I believe 
a local man) is well illustrated in Mr. Lynams sketch, 
the No. 1 of the plate given with the paper in our 
Journal (part of his work at Stow Church), and other 
works of his the sketches (1 to 5) sent herewith will 
illustrate. All who note on Mr. Lynam's drawing the 
" horn butter-spoon" ornament at Stow Church, the one 
he delighted to reproduce, will not readily mistake it 
when again seen on these sketches from Barholme Church, 
near Tallington Station (No. 1). A door of his work is 
there, still m fair preservation (see Sketches Nos. 2 and 
3) ; also its parts, seen more at large on No. 4, exhibit- 
ing his repeats of the Stow ** spoons", over which rows 
of '* saw-tooth" ornament and double rows of Norman 
billeting prevent all doubt rising in regard to its style 
or date. Its peculiarities and T-cross placed over the 
door unquestionably placing it in that period prior to 
1100, when a great recurrence took place to an imita- 
tion of Saxon design and (as usual in copyism) an over- 
done effort to replace its interlacing ornament, which 
fashion explains tne introduction of the shallow Saxon- 
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looking T-cross over the doorway, whose stone strip is 
neither arranged to pass round the opening, as the true 
Saxon mason did at Barnak, nor possesses that depth of 
projection he would have given to retain its boldness in 
front of the rough cast covering of wall when the thick- 
ness of the same was deducted. 

The small nave, the work of this architect, has mostly 
disappeared before an enlargement in manner usually 
found in these districts, i.e., the addition of a chantry- 
aisle over the then unused ground north of nave, which 
last was here also lengthened westwards, to which in- 
creased space a door of commensurate dignity (see Sketch 
No. 8) was given, and placed just west of the former, 
then built up. The author of the first nave and its door 
niade his influence felt across the Welland. Sketch 
No. 5 proves he had been employed to erect an earlier 
church on the present site of that at Paston, close to 
Peterborough, of which structure this fragment, orna- 
mented again Avith the Stow " spoons", alone remains : 
now re-used as an ordinary wall-stone in the east end of 
the present chancel ; which carved fragment, so diflScult 
at first to translate, his door at Barholrae explained at 
once as an impost to a like doorway, but one that had 
vanished five hundred years ago.* Its unusual neck- 
mould could be recognised, and seen to be of purely 
Norman section ; abundant evidence thus presenting 
itself that the Stow Church window, with "spoons- 
adorned label and imposts, is but Norman local work 
added to the older Saxon building there formerly exist- 
ing. Further evidence to the same end will eventually, 
no doubt, appear from other quarters also. 

The master-mason of the north aisle and extended 
nave of Barholme (see Sketches 6, 7, 8) has left his 
impress discoverable on his works with almost as much 
facility as his predecessor. A wider search than mine 
will no doubt be rewarded by the recovery of other 
buildings of his design. Sketch No. 9 will show that he 
had been employed in producing the south door of Pey- 
kirk Church. Though the names of these men are as 
lost and unknown as those of the designers of the fronts 

^ What a number of obarches this " Saxon'* (?) arohitect must have 
built! 
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of Wells and Peterborough, jei the stamp of their 
presence and minds lives equally in their works ; nor is 
this confined alone to them. Thus, while the designer 
of Castor Church and tower leaves his mark at St. 
Peter's, Northampton, and executes the tower at Maksey 
Church, the north arcade of that very same church can, 
from internal evidence, be demonstrated to have been 
the work of the master-mason engaged on the choir of 
Peterborough Abbey ; while its south arcade is equally 
demonstrable to be the work of a third;mason's hand, at 
a period when the Transition first made its appearance. 

That parts of the Lincoln churches, loosely termed 
Saxon, are truly so, Mr. Brock effectually proves by his 
sketch from St. Peter-at-Gowts, No. 3 on the plate in 
Journal ; this, fortunately, not only gives the very late 
Saxon quoins of the angle, but the fact that on the top 
of so much of this Saxon building as remains is built 
later walling, of which he gives four or five stones and 
courses, to which work or age may possibly belong the 
windows illustrated in the plate, not one of which ever 
saw the Saxon period, but undoubtedly are " root and 
branch" of Norman or even Transitional date, for the 
shortest is fully four diameters of clear width of open- 
ing in length, which fact ought surely to have raised in 
any ** Saxo7i's' breast doubts on the subject ! 

The evident lateness of the Saxon work illustrated 
suggests that if Dr. Freeman's site is a bad one, the 
structure of his theory is by no means bad workman- 
ship. 




Peterborough, 1117. Barholme Church. 
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Since the above was vrriiien, the Rev. H. Usher's Guid^ to Slow 
Church 18 to band, with plan and view from nave into cboir. The 
lal)el over the itave-arch has the batter spoons. The arch, however, 
has bat rado connection with the Saxon responds below, and seem- 
ingly is a Norman rebuilding of the old arches. In the view the 
rude shafts with square, vertical strips behind cease at the springing ; 
their date late, and form similar to the late Saxon choir-arch at Wit- 
tering Church. The lamentable want of comparison of Saxon struc- 
tures with each other, and unfortunate desire of clergymen (who have 
such interesting structures) to remove their supposed age back into 
any possible or impossible remoteness of age, renders the major part 
of such descriptions utterly unworthy of regard. 

The notes given of Stow Church's history, and Mr. H. Usher's small 
Guide to the Church, correspond with Sir Charles Anderson's excel- 
lent notes read by him to the Archaeological Institute during their 
first visit to Lincoln. He says : **The nave is early Norman", agree- 
ing "very accurately with the work of Remigius the Norman, A. d. 
1070-92. The more enriched choir, with the exception of the east 
window, is the work of Bishop Alexander, a.d. 1123-47." (P. 225, 
vol. V, of Parker's vols, of ArchoeologiccU Journal.) The Guide-Book 
says (p. 25) " a monastery tww founded in Stow in 1040"; p. 24, that 
" under Bishop Eadnoth II (1034-50) and Wulwy or Ulf (1050-67), 
Stow Church was restored. Surely here is the very record of the erection 
of the Soxon crom}ig and transepts (bounded by dates 1040-66 ?). Here 
we have the period of the ** spoon" adornment by a local architect of 
early Norman age (1066-92). P. 26 : " In 1109, Robert Bloet, second 
Bishop of Lincoln, made an end of the monastery." Hence the cause 
of the advanced Normun choir (?). 
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THE ABBOTS OF BOXLEY. 

BY RBY. J. CAVE-BKOWNE, M.A., VICAR OP DETLINO, MAIDSTONE. 

The Abbey of Boxley, in Kent, was among the earlier of 
the religious houses of Cistercian Order established in 
England. It was founded in 1 1 45, while the Benedictine 
Abbey of Christ Church, Canterbury, had preceded it by 
many years. The latter naturally, from its connection with 
the Primacy, holds a more conspicuous place in the annals 
of the English Church, yet that of Boxley is not without 
its history, and it is in the pages of the early chroniclers 
of Canterbury, Gervase and Eadmer, that that history 
may be first traced. No Abbot of Boxley could be recog- 
nised as such until he had received confirmation, or, as it 
was termed, "benediction", at the hands of the Primate; 
therefore to the Actus Pontificum Ca7itiian€ns{um, pre- 
served by Gervase in his Chronicles, we are indebted for 
the names (though nothing more) of its earlier Abbots. 

From this source we learn that Archbishop Theobald, 
who held the Primacy from 1139 to 1161, confirmed three 
Abbots, Lambert, Thomas, and Walter.* Unfortunately 
only the Christian names are given, without any distin- 
guishing designation or title, so that their previous or 
subsequent careers cannot be traced with any certainty, 
and it is only possible, by reference to dates, to connect 
any of them with any events in which Abbots of Boxley 
are said to have taken part. 

As the Abbey was only founded in 1145, and Gervase 
gives March 1152-3 as the date of the confirmation of 
Abbot Thomas, it may be reasonably inferred that Lam- 

^ Gervase gives the following from the Actus Pontificum^ de T/icobaldo: 
"Abbates istos benedixit Theobaldus,...Lambertnm scilicet de Boxe- 
]eia,...Thomam de Boxe1eia,...Walternm de Boxeleia. De Ricardo, 
Johannem benedixit Abbatem do Boxeleia. De Baldwino, Dionysinm 
qaoqne benedixit Abbatem de Boxeleia.' ' In his Chronicon he gives 
the date of the confirmation of Thomas thus: *'a.d. 1152. Hoc anno 
Theobaldns Cantnariensis, totins Angliee Primas, et Apostolicaa sedis 
Legatus, benedixit Thomam Abbatem de Boxeleia a4 alt are Christi 
Cantuan>, vi Non, Martii," 
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bert was the first to sit in the abbatial chair, and that it 
was he who in the year 1151, with his brother Abbot of 
Faversham, attended Archbishop Theobald when he, 
under papal compulsion, confirmed Sylvester as Abbot of 
St. Augustine's Monastery. The story runs thus : 

On the vacancy occurring, the monks chose Sylvester,^ 
one of their own body ; but the Archbishop having re- 
ceived very unfavourable reports of his life, refused to 
admit him until, on his appealing to Rome, a mandate 
came from Pope Eugenius III,* to which Theobald was 
compelled to bow. The ceremonial of the confirmation 
could not fail to be an imposing one. St. Augustine's 
was clearly facile princeps among the English abbeys of 
that day. In addition to the goodly retinue which be- 
fitted his own dignity and that of the Abbot elect, the 
function required the presence of two other Abbots as 
attendants on the Primate, for which honour Theobald 
seems to have selected those of Boxley and Faversham. 

Of Lamberts successor, Thomas, there is apparently 
nothing on record. 

Walter, whom Gervase places third on the list, would 
seem to have had a noteworthy career; but before enter- 
ing upon it, notice should be taken of the list which Bat- 
tely gives, as with him three more intervene between 
Thomas and Walter. He gives the order thus : Lambert, 
Thomas, John, William, Dionysius, and then Walter. His 
list appears at the end of the Monastic Domesday,^ but 
does not state from what source he obtained the names, 
whereas the list given by Gervase is clearly taken from 
the official records of the See, and he expressly says that 
John was confirmed by Archbishop Richard (1 1 74-84), and 
Dionysius by Baldwin (1185-92). It, therefore, seems 

* Bishop Godwin (Z>e Presultbus, p. 70) thus describes (he C5ontro- 
versj : " Silvester qnidam, variorum criminnm infamia notatns, Mona- 
chorum tHmon sufiragiis coenobii Angnstiniani Abbas desigiiatns est. 
Hunc ille, quod tanto mnnere indignum judicaret admittere, (aut ut 
usitato more loqnar benedicere), renuit. Sed isie, qualitercunque mora- 
t.u8, bene certe nammatus, Ponti6cem potuit habere patronum; cujns 
literis iterum iterumqne perscriptis, inter pel latus, vel potius dixerim, 
minis efc mandatis coactus, Archiepiscopns Silvestrum tandem (neque 
enim aliter poterat) voti fecit compotem." 

* Or Adrian III. See Battely's Somner^ Cantnar., App. ii, xxxiv, 
p. 61. 

* Battel j's SomneVf Part I, App., p. 51. 
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quite justifiable to place Walter as the direct successor of 
Thomas. 

In this case he was no insignificant representative of 
the Abbey of Boxley, for he it must have been on whom 
devolved the honour of oflSciating on no less historical an 
occasion than at the burial of Thomas h Becket. He, 
with the Prior of Dover, had been summoned to Canter- 
bury by the Archbishop, to consult with him as to the 
selection of a monk to fill the vacant post of Prior of 
Christ Church,^ and was there on that memorable Christ- 
mastide when Becket fell a victim to the ruthless savagery 
of the four knights.* In the utter consternation and be- 
wilderment of the poor monks it fell on him to perform 
the last sad oflSce of consigning hurriedly to its first 
resting-place in the crypt, before the altars of S. John and 
S. Augustine, the blood-stained corpse of the martyr- 
Primate ; an oflSce which, as the shirt of hair betrayed 
him to be a Cistercian, was most fitting at the hands of a 
Cistercian Abbot.^ 

The next event in English history in which an Abbot 
of Boxley has a place, is the Synod of Westminster/ con- 
vened in 1175, by Henry II, at the solicitation of Arch- 
bishop Richard (Becket's successor), commonly known as 
Richard of Dover, where he had been Prior. At this 
Synod the King himself was present, and several canons 
were promulgated bearing on the celibacy, dress, and 
general demeanour of the clergy. 

Whether it was Abbot Walter or his successor John 
(whom Archbishop Richard had confirmed) is doubtful, as 
the date of Walter's death and of Abbot John's confirma- 
tion is not recorded, but it is probable that the latter 
was the one who about 1180, again in conjunction with 
him of Faversham, was selected by Pope Alexander IIP 

1 **Affnit ilH obseqaio Abbas de Boxeleia et Prior de Dovni, vocati 
prias ab Archiepiscopo quia eornm consilio Priorem qui in CantaarienRi 
non erat ecclesia aunin de Monachis voluifc facere.*' ( Vita S, Thfmie, 
auctore Willelmo filio Stephani, s. 151, quoted by Cragie Robertson, 
Materiah for the Life of Becket [Elolls Series], iii, 148.) 

' John of Salisbury (Giles ed.), p. 257. 

^ Becket had been admitted to that Order at Pontignj, during his 
exile, in 1164 (Cragie Robertson's Becket^ a Biography y p. 163.) 

* Gesta Henrici II et Jiicardi I (Rolls Kd.), i, 85. 

* ChaHulary of the Abbey of St, Bertin, vol. i, 412, quoted in Arch, 
Cant,, iv, 215. 
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to arbitrate between Sir Nathaniel de Leveland and the 
monks of St. Bertin, at St. Omer s, concerning the right 
to the Leveland Chapel in the alien Priory of Throwley/ 
which was a cell attached to the Cluniac Abbey of St. 
Bertin. The decision was given in favour of the monks. 

Abbot John was followed by Dionysius, who was con- 
firmed by Archbishop Baldwin 1 185.* He appears to have 
been at once selected by Pope Urban III to take part in 
a commission with his brother Abbot of Faversham under 
the distinguished prelate, Hugo de Grenoble,' Bishop of 
Lincoln. The circumstances were these. Baldwin had, 
within the first year of his attaining to the primacy, ap- 
propriated to his own use the revenues of the two parishes 
of Eastry and Monkton, which had been expressly 
assigned " for the use of the poor". The members of this 
Commission were specially enjoined to use their influence 
with the Archbishop to restore these funds to their ori- 
ginal use, in which it seemed they succeeded. 

But the most important controversy in which, during 
the same primacy, an Abbot of Boxley was concerned, 
was when Archbishop Baldwin and the Monks of the 
Christ Church Monastery had their bitter contest. Here 
comes an incident of English Church history of no little 
importance. From the days when Lanfranc carried out 
his plan for changing the relation between the Primacy 
and the Christ Church Monastery, detaching the one from 
the other, and dividing the hitherto common property, at 
every vacancy of the see a struggle for the right of elect- 
ing the successor had arisen between the Monks (who 
claimed the right on the ground that they had previously- 
elected him as their Abbot) and the Bishops of the 
Southern Province, whose claim was based on the fact of 
his being their Metropolitan. Sometimes this struggle 
became so intense as to require the intervention of the 
King, or the Pope, coming down as a dev^ ex viachind^ 

^ The church of Throwley had been granted to the Abbey of St Ber- 
tin by William d'Ypres, who liad been the original founder of Boxlej 
Abbey. 

*^ Archbishop Baldwin was only promoted to the primacy early in 
the year 1185, and Pope Urban only wore the tiara for a few months 
in that and the following year. 

^ He is also variously styled Bishop of Avalon, or Ascalon. 
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and appointing a nominee of his own. Now Baldwin had 
originally been the choice of the Bishops, in opposition to 
the nominee of the monks ; but on the entreaty of the 
King they withdrew their claim to elect, and accepted 
the episcopal choice. Still they set themselves persist- 
ently to thwart him at every turn, and instead of being, 
as the Chapter was originally designed to be, a council 
of helpers and advisers, they set themselves to counteract 
him in every branch of his administration. To escape 
from their interference Baldwin resolved to establish a 
Chapter of Seculars at a little distance from the metro- 
political city, and thus be free of them ; but his attempt 
was frustrated by the intrigues of the Monks, and neither 
at St. Stephen's, near Canterbury, nor at Maidstone, nor 
even at Lambeth, could he fully carry his point ; and he 
died with his object unattained. 

Meanwhile Richard had come to the throne, and found 
the struggle still going on, or rather renewed by Hubert 
Walter, who had become Archbishop. A change, too, had 
taken place in the Abbey of Boxley. Robert^ had suc- 
ceeded Dionysius, and he was destined to occupy a con- 
spicuous position in the struggle, and in other events 
which were passing. Richard selected him, in conjunc- 
tion with the Abbot of Rievaulx, to mediate between the 
contending parties, and to bring to an end, if possible, a 
struggle which had now been going on for ten years, by 
persuading the Monks to yield ; but they most defiantly 
refused to give way. The end was not to be yet. In 
the language of the old chronicler, they remained " harder 
than adamant, and more stiff than steel".^ They had 
sent emissaries to Rome to obtain the Pope s favour, and 
the King despatched thither Abbot Robert and the Prior 
of the daughter house of Robertsbridge as delegates to 
plead the cause of the Archbishop. 

On this, as on other occasions, the special province of 
the peaceful and peace-loving Cistercians seems to have 

^ Robert is mentioned as being Abbot in 1197 (Pedes Finium, xi ; 
ArcJueol. Cant,^ i, 240); and again in 1201 (Ibid.,\xxv ; Arch, CanL^ 
ii, 262). 

^ ** Missi snnt ad Conventum Abbates duo, viz., de Bozeleia et de 
Ponte Roberti, et ipsi aliqaid tomptarent cffieere, veram Conventas, 
adamante dnrior ct ferro fortior, non adqaievit eis.'' (Gervase, Opera, 
Hist., i, 560.) 
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been to play the part of mediators; while another reason 
for the selection in this case probably was that Baldwin 
himself had, during the period of his monastic ardour, 
been admitted into that Order in the Monastery of Ford.* 

Again, in the year 1200, Abbot Robert was called upon 
by the Pope, Innocent III, to adjudicate on a question 
whicli had arisen in the northern province.* The point 
in dispute was the appointment to the archdeaconry of 
Richmond. Geoffrey Plantagenet, the Archbishop of 
York, an illegitimate son of Henry II, had nominated 
Honorius, while King Richard had selected for the vacant 
post Roger de St. Edmund, whom the Archbishop had 
refused to institute. To settle this, Pope Innocent com- 
missioned Gilbert de Granvill, the Bishop of Rochester, 
with the Abbot of Boxley and the Prior of Leeds, to in- 
vestigate and decide the respective claims ; which they 
did in favour of Honorius by a compromise. Roger d.e 
St. Edmund succeeded him two years after. 

One more connection between Hubert Walter and 
Boxley Abbey must not be omitted. The Archbishop, 
enfeebled as he was by illness and old age, was called on 
to settle a dispute between the Bishop of Rochester and 
his Monks, and had selected Boxley Abbey as the place 
at which he would hold his court ; but while he was on 
his way there from Canterbury, the disease from which 
he was suffering {anthraoc, carbuncle) had become so 
acute, he was obliged to turn aside to his Palace at Ten- 
ham ; and there he died, a few hours after, in 1190.' 

But the event which carries with it the most historic 
interest in connection with Boxley Abbey has yet to be 
mentioned. Richard I, having made his truce with Saladin, 
was hurrying home to counteract the intrigues and trea- 
chery of his brother John. In J 193, when passing through 
Austria, he fell into the hands of his bitter enemy, Leo- 
pold, who sold him to his scarcely less bitter enemy, the 
Emperor, by whom he was thrown into prison ; but so 
secret was the place of his confinement, it could not be 
traced, till Walter, Archbishop of Coutances, the Chief 
Justiciar of England, selected, and at once despatched, 

* Houk*B Lives of the Archbishops^ vol. vi, p. 543. 

■ Hoveden*B Chronica (Rolls Ed.), iv, 184, n. 

^ Kadulphus de Coggeshall, Chronica Anglicana (RolU Ed.), p. lof. 
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as specially suited for so delicate a purpose, Abbot 
Robert of Boxley and Prior John of Robertsbridge. 

While Romance has immortalised the mythical adven- 
ture of the minstrel Blonden, and his- discovery of the 
Kings prison, History has remained silent, or said but 
very little, about the bold enterprise of the two Cister- 
cian monks who really made the discovery and effected 
the ransom of their captive King.^ 

Abbot Robert's eventful and stirring life came to a 
close in 1216, w^hen he was succeeded by him who had 
been his companion on many commissions, and in his 
journey in search for Richard, John, the Prior of Roberts- 
bridge.^ 

Of him comparatively little is recorded. An event, 
however, which occurred in the year 1232 presents him 
in a somewhat unfavourable light. Grave complaints had 
been made to Gregory IX that great irregularities ex- 
isted among the Kentish exempt monasteries of the 
Black Monks, and he issued a commission to Abbot John 
of Boxley and the Abbot of Bekeham (Bayham) to in- 
vestigate the charges made against them. It may have 
been unfortunate, considering the jealousy which existed 
between the two great divisions of monks, the Black and 
the White, that two of the one class should have been 
selected to inquire into the doings of the other. The 
result not unnaturally was that the Visitors acted with 
what was considered by the victims an undue severity 
('' vehementius"). They complain of being treated very 
unjustly, especially by the Boxley Abbot, and entreat 
that other Visitors may be sent.^ 

^ ''Audita Regis cupfciono, Walterus Rothomagensis Archiepiscopas, 
et casteri domini Regis J QHticiarii, miseruut Abbatem de Boxeleia et 
Abbatem do Ponte-Koberti Alemanniam ad qaaBrendam Regeni Anglise ; 
qui cum totam Alemanniam peragmssent, et Regem non invenissent, 
Baveriam ingressi sunt, et obviaverunt Regi in villa quse dicitur Oxe- 
fer, ubi dunebatur ad Impenitorem, habitums cum eo colloquium in die 
Palmarum." (Hoveden's Chronica [KoUs Scries], vol. ii, p. 198.) ** In- 
terim prsBdicti Abbates...quos Justiciarii Angliie ad quserendum Regem 
miserant, redierunb in Aiigliam post Fascha, narranlcs pacem factam 
esse iitter Imperatorem eb Regem Angliee, in hufic modum, quud Rex 
Angliaa dabit Imperatori Romanorum centum milia marcarnm argenti 
de redemptione", etc. (Uoveden*s Chronica^ iii, 205.) Dr. Stubbs sug- 
gests that " Oxefer" is probably Oclisenfurt, on the Majn, near 
Wurtzburg. 

2 For John*8 successor, in 1216, see MS. Harl. 247, f. 47. 

' " Qregorins Episcopus, Servos servoram Dei, dilectis filiis de Boxle 
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After this, for nearly two hundred years, the succes- 
sion of the Abbots becomes very difficult to trace.^ The 
Abbey seemed to be subsiding into insignificance, and 
the Abbots into nonentities. An occasional name only 
occurs.- No incident of note in the life of any of them 
is recorded. For instance, in Kentish Pedes Finium allu- 
sion is made, in the year 1243, to one Simon, and again 
in 1248 to Alexander, as being A.bbot8 of Boxley. Ger- 
vase mentions John as Abbot in 1289, and Robert in 
1303 ; then in 1356 incidental mention is made of an 
Abbot John in the Annals of Melsa; and again, another 
of the same name in 1395.^ In Archbishop Chicheley's 
Register atLambeth appears the name of Richard Shepey 
as Abbot in 1415. Then comes a long interval, in which 
not even a name is met with : all is blank and dark. 
However, towards the close of the fifteenth century 
light breaks in from another source. Among the muni- 
cipal records of Maidstone are preserved the accounts of 
the long extinct "Fraternity of Corpus Christi", in which, 
on the lists of those who had been contributors to the 
funds of this institution, are the names of two Boxley 
Abbots, — John Wormsell from 1474 to 1481, and from 
the following year to 1490 that of Thomas Essex, whose 
distinctive name we gather from the Pedes Finium. 

This brings us again into touch with the political life 
of the country. In 1489 Henry YII had demanded a 
clerical subsidy, and the Archbishop of Canterbury cer- 

Cisterciensis, et de Bekebam (Bayham), PremonBtnitensiR Ordinis, 
AbbatibDS,...et PiiBcentori ecclesisB Christi Cantnariensis, salntem... In- 
tel ligimns Biqnidem quod iionnulla monnsteria ezempta Cantnariensis 
Diocesis in ppiritualibus deformata et in t^mporalibns sint gi*aviter 
diminnta dnm Monachi et Moniales eorum, diabolica snggestione se- 
dncti, immemores pacti Domini sui, quo non solum sna sed seipsos pro- 
fessione ordinis abnegarnnt...non sine farti nota et noxa Monasteriornm 
bona improprie sibi approprient et retentant", etc. (Mattbew Paris, 
Chrcm. Maj,^ Eolls Ed., iii, 238.) " Mandati igitnr hnjns execntores 
vehementins, et sccns qnam deceret, he. ; primo, in Abbatiam Sancti 
Angnstini Gantnan®, iugerentes seque supra se incomposite afferentes, 
prcecipne Abbas de Boxle, adeo Monachos perterruerunt," etc.,..."et 
Komam profectis, consumpto labore, et effusa pecunia, alios visitatores 
impetramnt** (Ibid.^ p. 239.) 

1 w— Abb. Boxley in 1224. See Building NewSy Feb. 11, 1870, 
p. 115, col. iii. 

» R— temp. Hen. III. See B. M. Z. F, C, xxv, 10, 

» See Add. Ch. 16,487; Harl. Cb„ 65 P. 1, 
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tified the Treasury and Barons of the Exchequer that 
he had appointed the Abbot and Convent of Boxley to 
collect all the dues within his diocese and jurisdiction ;' 
a mark, no doubt, of confidence and favour. 

But Thomas' successor, John, had apparently allowed 
the collection of the subsidy and the Abbey's own quota 
to fall into arrears. To escape from the trouble and the 
debt he got himself transferred from the Abbey to the 
vicarage. The Lambeth Register tells us that in the 
year 1524 Abbot John was appointed to be Vicar of Box- 
ley ; on the presentation, too, of a layman, one Thomas 
Penglose.* The change seems a strange one ; a Cister- 
cian monk into a parish priest, and that in the same 
parish; yet an insight into the surrounding circumstances 
will help to supply motives for such a step. 

Two years before the Abbey had been charged with 
the sura of £50 as its share towards a further subsidy 
(or loan as it was called) which the King demanded 
towards defraying the expenses of an invasion of France 
which Henry threatened : and the money was not forth- 
coming.^ Again, in the same year, a presumptuous act of 
a priest (Sir) Adam Bradshawe (said to have been him- 
self connected with the Abbey), was perpetrated, being 
no less than the tearing down from the chapel door of a 
document emanating from the Pope himself, and bearing 
the seal of the Archbishop, in which certain doctrines 
that were promulgated by Martin Luther had been de- 
nounced.^ For this act Adam Bradshawe had been im- 
prisoned ; but that failed to purge his crime, or to wipe 
out the suspicion and odium which attached to the Abbey, 
which seemed to be altogether in a bad way, and the poor 
Abbot may have exemplified the proverbial rat by swim- 
ming away from the sinking ship. Whatever his motives, 
he left the Abbey for the Vicarage. 

His successor Abbot was also a John. His name was 

^ Materials illvstrative of the Meign of Henry VII (Rolls Ed.),ii, 426. 

'^ Archbishop Warham's Register^ f. 395. Who this Thomas Pen- 
glose was, or how the right of presentation came to him, the writer has 
been nnable to discover. The entry in the Archbishop's Register would 
certainly imply that he was recognised as "pro hac vice varus patyonu8*\ 

^ Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic (Brewer), vol. iii, part ii, 
p. 1047. 

* Ibid.f Henry VIII, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 541. 
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Dobl)es or Dobbs, as it is varioubly spelt.* He was 
destined to be the ** last of his race", and appears to have 
been its scapegoat. They who had gone before had been 
sowing to the wnnd ; it was for him to reap the whirl- 
wind. It seems incredible that he as Abbot should have 
been, as he represented, perfectly ignorant of the trick- 
eries of the " Kood of Grace". Yet some high in power 
pleaded for him. Archbishop Warham, in a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey, says, " The Abbot, as far as I can per- 
ceive and learn, is utterly disposed to live hardly and 
precisely (strictly and honestly) to bring the place out of 
debt."*^ Then Robert Southwell, the Kings Commis- 
sioner, while pointing out the grievous neglect and waste 
that had marked the administration of the Abbey, by 
which a rental that once produced 700 marks, now barely 
reached 400, thinks "there hath grown no decay by 
this Prior, but the blame lay with his predecessors."* Yet 
on him was to fall the doom which tney who had gone 
before had the rather merited. 

Simple-minded as John Dobbs may have been, or repre- 
sented himself as being, he declared to the Commissioner, 
when they came to take over possession, that he was as 
much surprised as they at the mechanism of the Rood. 
He was clearly far-seeing enough to maik the set of the 
tide, and to make timely provision against it. To him 
suiTender with a good grace, and a probable pension, were 
preferable to resistance and "a short shrift". So to escape 
such a fate as befell the recalcitrant Abbot, John Whit- 
ing, of Glastonbury, who was beheaded and quartered on 
the neighbouring Tor, or those of Reading and Colchester, 
and to secure by surrender the compensation of retirement 
with a pension, as had been granted to Robert Pente- 
cost of Abingdon, he did not wait to be summoned, but 
offered to surrender ; and so retiring with the honours of 
war, obtained a goodly pension of £50 a year for himself, 
and smaller ones for each of the monks. 

With him ends the tale of the Abbots of Boxley. 

1 His name also appears on the list of those summoned to Convoca- 
tion in the year 1529. {Letters ayrd Fapers, vol. iv, p. 2701.) 

« State Papers of Henri/ F/// (Record Office), vol. ii, pt. ii, No. 1353. 
See Arch, Cant., iii, 160. 

* Suppression of Monasteries (Camden Society), p. 172. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

SOME PRIVATE GRANTS OF ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 

BY W. DE GRAY BIRCH, K8Q., F.S.A. 

It is so generally understood among antiquaries that coats 
of arms or armorial bearings can only be granted by the 
action of the College of Arms to individuals, other than 
those to whom arms and the right to bear them descend 
by pedigree, that students of heraldry will be glad to 
take cognisance of any instances of departure from these 
principles in mediaeval times. Two such examples 
have recently come under notice, and the rarity of the 
proceedings embodied in them will make them accept- 
able to our readers. 

The first document is written in Norman-French. It 
is a grant by Walter Haywode, Esquire, of Strathfield- 
say, confirming to John Fromond, Esquire, his heirs and 
assigns, the lands and tenements of Haywode in Strath- 
fieldsay, with the appurtenances, by name of the manor 
of Haywode, with the arms of: "a chief azure three 
fleurs-de-lis argent with a chevron of ermine :, the which 
arms appertain to the lands and tenements aforesaid, 
and the which arms I have used and carried before this 
time by reason of right to the lands and tenements 
aforesaid." It is dated on the feast of St. Gregory the 
Pope, 5 Hen. IV. The interesting point here is that 
the owner of the manor is able to grant away not only 
the lands, but his family arms. The text of the deed is 
as follows : — 

(Brit, Mus.y Add CL 36,987.) 

"A toutz yceaux qe cestes presentz leitres verrount ou orrount 
Walter Haywode Esquyer de Stratfeld'say Salutz en dieux. 

" Saches moy auer graunte et par ceste chartre conferme a Johan 
flFromond' Esquyer et a sez heirs et a sez assignetz . toutz les terras 
tenementz rentes reversioiies seutes et services de Haywode en 
Stratfeld'&ay susdite cue lez appurtenaunces par noun del Manoir 
de Haywode ouesqe lez amies qensuount cest assauer le chief de 
azure trois llourdelys dargent cue vn cheueroun Dermyn* ! les 
qeux armes appartiegnount a les terres et tenementz auaimditz I 
et les qeux armes iay vse et porte deuaunt ces heures a cause de 
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droit de les terres et tenementz auaunditz. Et auxi saches moy dit 
Walter auoir relesse et par ycestes qiiitclayMe pour moy mes heirs 
et assignetz a dit Johan ses heirs et ses assignetz tout le droit qe 
iay en lez terres et tenementz rentes reuersiouns seutes et seruices 
de Haywode susdit<3 oue les appurtenaunces et en les armes auaunt- 
ditz i et encement en toutz les terres tenementz rentes reuersiouns 
seutes et seruices oue les appurtenaunces qe le dit Johan ad et 
tient en fee de madoue en les villes de Bromle et Redynge ou 
aillours en les countees de Southamptone et Berkshire * A auoir 
[et tenir] toutz les terres et tenementz rentes reuersiones seutes et 
seruices auauntditz . oue lour appurtenaunces par noun del Manoir 
de Haywode susdite ensemblement ouesqe les armes susnomes a dit 
Johan sez heirs et sez assignetz. Issint qe ieo lauauntdit Walter mes 
heirs et mes assignetz nul droit title ne clayrae pourroms en yceaux 
auer ou clamer en temps auenir f mes de toutz maueres actiouns 
en ycelles sumes closez et forbaiTCz par ycestes a toutz iours. Et 
ieo lauauntdit Walter et mes heirs toutz les terres tenementz rentes 
et seruices et seutes oue lour appurtenaunces par noun del Manoir 
de Haywode ensemblement ouesqe les armes susditz a dit Johan 
ses heirs et sez assignetz encountre toutz gentz garanteroums a toutz 
iours par ycestes. En tesmoignaunce de qelle chose ieo lauauntdit 
Walter a ycestes ay mys moun seal . Done en la feste de seynt 
Gregore la pape Lan de regne le Roy Henri quarte puis le con- 
queste dengleterre quinte." 

Endorsed, — " Stratfeldsay, Bromle, et Eedynge . Scriptum Wal- 
teri Haywode factum Johanni ffromond' de terns et tenementis ibi- 
dem . simul cum armis ipsius Walteri", etc. 

On the morrow of the same feast, but in the previous 
year, the same grantor had preceded his confirmation of 
the above-mentioned lands and arms by a quit-claim or 
release of the same.^ This time the deed is in Latin, and 
the arms are not specifically described, even in the erro- 
neous and misleading terms by which they are set forth 
in the preceding deed. The text of this is given below : 

(BnL Mus,, Add. CL 24,697.) 

" Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit 
Walterus Haywode de Stratfeld' Say salutem in Domino. Nove- 
ritis me remisisse relaxasse et omnino de et pro me et heredibus 
meis quietum clamasse Johanni ffromond'. heredibus et assignatis 
suis imperpetuum totum statum meum jus et clameum que habui 
habeo vel quovismodo in futurum habere potero de et in omnibus 
et singulis terris . tenementis . redditibus . revercionibus et servi- 
cijs cum suis . pertinenciis que predictus Johannes habet et tenet 
in feodo ex dono et concessione mei dicti Walteri et Thomasie 

^ Perhaps some confasion of dates, between 4 and 5 Henry lY, was 
made by the scribe. 
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iixoris raee in Stratfeld* Say et Bromle in Comitatu Sutharaptonie 
et Eedynge in comitatu Barkes* simul et in armis a conquestu 
per tenentes feodorum . terrarum . et tenementorum de Haywode 
et Stratfeld* Say pvedicta semper deferendis . Habendum . tenen- 
dum . et deferendum omnia et singula supradicta terras . tene- 
menta . redditus . reuerciones . et seruicia cum suis pertinentiis 
simul cum predictis annis . terris et tenementis de Haywode 
Spectantibus prefato Johanni firomond . heredibus . et Assignatis 
suis bene et in pace jure hereditario de et pro me et heredibus 
meis quiete et obsolute . imperpetuum de capitalibus dominis feo- 
dorum illorum . per redditus et seruicia inde debita et de jure con- 
sueta. Et ego vero predictus Walterus et heredes mei omnia et 
singula supradicta terras tenementa redditus reuerciones et serui- 
cia cum suis pertinentiis . simul cum predictis armis de Haywode 
prefato Johanni ffromond*. heredibus et assignatis suis warentiza- 
bimus acquietabimus et defendemus contra omnes gentes futuris 
temporibus duratura . In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti 
scripto . Ego predictus Walterus Sigillum meum apposui . Datum 
in crastino Sancti Gregorii Pape Anno regni Regis Henrici quarti 
post conquestum Anglie . quarto/' 

Endorsed, — " Stratf eldsaye . Bromle, Redyng'. Eelaxatio Walteri 
Haywode et Tomesine vxoris sue." 

To each of these deeds is appended a seal in red wax, 
imperfect, nearly one inch diameter, bearing a shield of 
arms : a chevron ermine between three fleurs-de-lis, 
within a carved gothic trefoil or panel with three points, 
ornamented with small hall flowers along the inner edge. 
The legend is : 

ijl SIGILLVM . WALTERI . HAYWODE. 

It is worthy of note that Burke ascribes no coat of 
arms at all resembling the above to Haywode : to 
Fromond that author attributes " Ermines, a chevron 
between three fleurs-de-lis, o?'"; to Fromonds, " per 
chevron, ermines and gules, a chevron between three 
fleurs-de-lis or'' There is no trace of the chief in the 
shields of arms, and the word chief in the French deed is 
probably due to the ignorance of heraldic phraseology on 
the part of the lawyer who drew up the deed ; he in- 
tended to say azure, a chevron ennine between three 
fleurs-de-lis argent ; but as it stands in the text, no 
tincture is given for the field. The question naturally 
arises, — how did Haywode possess the power to grant 
his arms away with the land ? And another question 
depends on these deeds also, — was this in accordance 

1891 23 
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with any precedent, and was it ever acted upon after- 
wards ? 

The next instance, being in English, explains itself 
without any remarks of mine. Here, again, the armorial 
bearings are evidently puzzling to the lay mind of the 
deeds-man. 

(Brit. Mus„ Add. Ch. 19,882.) 

" To air trewe Christian people to whorae this presente writinge 
shall come . Knowe ye That I George Morton of the Quenes 
Majestes towne of Barwick vpon Tweede Gentilman Mayor of the 
Same towne with the Aldermen there Sende gretinge in ower 
Lorde God euerlasting . for asmoche as yt Behoveth Everie Christian 
to witnes and concorde in all matters of truthe Beinge therevnto 
requyred for the Better avoydinge of all sequele dowbtes And 
thadvanceraente of the veritie knowe ye that we the Sayde Mayoi 
and aldermen the day of Makinge hereof have perfytlye Sene and 
Pervsed the laste will and testamente of George Bullock late M*" 
gonner over the corapanye of the Ordynarye gonners of Barwick 
aforesayde which beryeth dayte the xiij'*' daye of June 1568 in 
tlie Tenth yere of our Soveraigne Ladie Elizabeth the quenes 
Majestes reigne that now ys In which will and testamente the 
Sayde George Bullock doth graunte and fi*elye gyve vnto his Sonne 
in Lawe this Berer Kowland Johnson of the same towne gentilman 
The M' Mayson and Surveyor of the quenes Majestes workes 
there an amies whiche ys two speres The one Broken and the 
other hole with certayne Moorecockes standinge in a shielde which 
sheilde ys thone halfe blacke and the other half blewe . The hel- 
mette Blewe Mantyled white and Black with twoe yellowe tassells 
lyke golde at the endes . Whiche armes was woiine by the Sayde 
George BuUocke xxviij*^ yeres sence of a Scottishe gentilman one 
of the house of Cockburne And nowe the Sayde George BuUocke 
By that his Sayde Laste will and testamente dothe frelye gyve 
and Surrender ouer the same Armes vnto his sayde JSonne in Diwe 
Eowlande Johnson as Beforesayde for to gyve or vse yt in euerye 
condic5n as Lardgelye and as amplye as the Sayde George Bul- 
lock mighte or owghte to haue gyuen yt in His Lyfe time . In 
witnes wherof we have herevnto affyxed the Scale of the Mayor- 
altye of the Sayde towne of Barwyck the xix*** daye of Julye In 
the xj*** yere of the Reigne of owre Soveraigne Ladye Elyzabeth 
By the grace of God Queue of Englonde Frawunce And Yrelonde 
defendor of the ffayth et c. 1569." 

These within-mentioned arms do not appear ever to 
have been used by the families of Morton or Bullock. 
Perhaps some of our readers may be able to supply other 
examples of this private fashion of granting arms, or 
throw some light on the documents. 
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llroceeliings of tije ^ssoctatioiu 



Wednesday, 18th Nov. 1891. 
Rrv. W. Spabrow-Simpson, D.D., V.P., F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The election of the following Associates was annoanced : 

F. G. Hogg, Esq., 101 Leadonhall Street, KG. 

John Li^rkin, Esq., Delrow, Aldenham, Watford 

F. D. Lindley, Esq., Wilsford Hall, Grantham 

F. G. Fletcher, Esq., No. 11 Room, Box L, Parr Station, 

Boston, Mass. 
Henry Fair&z Harvey, Esq., Wimborne Minster, Dorsef. 

The election of T. Cann Haghes, Esq., as Local Member of Conncil 
for Cheshire, was also reported, as well as that of the following Hono- 
mry Corresponding Members : 

Geo. C, Yates, Esq., F.S.A., Swinton, Manchester, Hon. Secretary, 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 

Isaac Matthews Jones, Esq., City Surveyor, Chester 

W. H. R. Wright, Esq., Editor of The Western Antiquary, Free 
Library, Plymouth 

G. H. Rowbottom, Esq., Manchester and Salford Bank, Man- 
chester. 

The following donations to the Library were announced, thanks 
having been rendered by the Council to the Donors, — 

The Powyslund Club, for " Collections Historical and Archaeological," 
vol. XXV, Part II. 

The SmMsonian Institution, for "Annual Report," July 1889 ; "Expe- 
riments in Aero-Dynamics," by S. P. Langley, 1891 ; " Tower 
Lecture," No. IX, by C. K. Mills, May 1891 ; " Literature of 
Columbiuro," 1801-87, by Frank W. Traphagen, Ph.D., 1888; 
** Bibliography, — Chemical Influence of Light," by Alfred Tuck- 
erman, Ph.D., 1891. 

23* 
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Tke Cambrian ArckxjFologtcal Association^ for " ArchaBologia Cambrensis," 
Nob. 31 and 32, 1891. 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland^ for " Joai*na1 of Proceed- 
ings," vol. i, No8. 6 and 7, 5th Series, 1891. 

The Society of Antiquaries, "ArcliaBologia," vol. 52, Part II ; ** Proceed- 
ings," vol. xiii. No. 3, 1891. 

The Glasgow Arch, Society , for "Transactions," vol. ii. Part I, 1891. 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch, Society, for " Transactions," vol. 
XV, Part I, 1890-91. 

The Somersetsfiire Arch, and Nat. HiM. Society, for " Pi'oceedings," vol. 
xvi, 1891. 

The Royal Dublin Society, for " Scientific Transactions," vol. iv, Ser. II, 
Parts G, 7, 8 ; ''Scientific Proceedings," vol. vi, Part 10; vol. 
vii. Parts 1 and 2. 

The Royal Arc/i. Institute, for "Archieological Journal," vol. 48, No. 190, 
1891. 

To Percy O. Stone, Esq., for ''Arcbffiologioal Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight." 

To Earnest E. Baker, Esq., for ** Calendar of Shakespearean Rarities," 
1891. 

The Bev. Carus Y. Collier exhibited a bronze celt and a small 
spear-head, of bronze, of very fine and even texture, and made the 
following observations : — *'I am sending for to-morrow's meeting two 
bronze implements for exhibition. They belong to a friend of mine, 
who came across them in a farmer's house near Settle, Yorkshire. 
The axe-head, the farmer said, was found in rebuilding a wall near 
Rathmell, in the ueighbourhoud of Settle. I could, however, find 
out nothing about the spear-head, except that it was fi*om the 
same district. I believe the specimens had been some years in the 
farmer's possession ; but, as I think they have never been brought 
before any learned society, I thought it would be interesting to the 
members of the British Archaeological Association if I sent them up 
for inspection." 

A. C. Fryer, Esq., LL.D., exhibited two fine prehistoric objects, 
described as follows : — 

^^Antiquities from Canada. — I have pleasure in exhibiting two 
specimens of early workmanship which have been recently sent me 
from Canada. These implements were ploughed up on the farm 
belonging to Mr. Robert Hume, near Port Hope, Ontario. One is 
a Sfiiall axe-hammer, measuring 5 inches in length ; the other is 
a chisel. The chisel has been broken, but its present length is 7^ 
inches, and it is nearly 2 inches in width." 

Dr, Fryer also brought before the Association the following: 
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DlSCOVEBIES AT KiDWELLY. 
BY ALFRED C. FRYER, PH.D., M.A. 

On a rocky eminence overlooking tlie old town of Kidwelly stands 
the imposing rains of the ancient castle. It is in fair preservation ; 
several of the apartments are entire, and some of the flights of steps 
are not greatly injured. The ruins are picturesquely situated on the 
western side of the Gwendraeth-fach, a small river liable to obstruc- 
tions, notwithstanding costly efforts for its improvement by Earl 
Cawdor. The quadrangular area is enclosed by strong walls with 
massive circular towers at the angles, and also by bastions in the 
intervals. The chief entrance is under a splendid gateway flanked by 
two round towers. The windows of the chapel, together with other 
portions of the castle, display interesting features of the early style of 
English architecture. In August an interesting discovery was made 
in this castle by a railway-porter and his brother. Inside a small 
chamber in one of the most perfect towers they struck a match, and, 
in a dark comer, discovered on a wall the remains of a hunting-scene 
cut in the mortar. It would appear that this rude picture had been 
traced with the sharp point of a stick or poniard before the mortar 
had hardened. A hound is distinctly seen, and it measures eleven 
inches from the end of its nose to its well* curled tail. The hunter is 
on horseback ; in one hand he holds the reins, and in the other is 
a gigantic sword. He wears a tunic, fastened apparently with large 
buttons; a belt is round his waist, from which a leathern thong or 
leash extends to his hound. The horse appears to be galloping. 
Below is the game the hunter is in search of. It consists of two 
animals, one following the other. The first is a stag, and the horns 
and antlers are well defined. The other creature is more difficult to 
make out, and it may possibly have been intended for a roe. The 
hunter's tunic, his enormous spurs, and the trapping on the neck of 
his horse, all point to the fact that the artist lived a considerable time 
ago, 

Kidwelly, or Cydweli, is of great antiquity, and it has been conjec- 
tured that it may have been the scene of the battle between Ambro- 
sius and Vortigern. However, William de Londres, a Norman knight, 
made a conquest of this district in the reign of William Rufus, and it 
is said he erected a castle. Some think that it was Maurice de 
Londres, one of his descendants, who built the fortress. After many 
vicissitudes, it was repaired and strengthened in 1190, but was again 
demolished in 1233. Henry YII granted the castle to Rhys ab 
Thomas, to whose assistance that monarch had been materially in- 
debted for his success in obtaining the crown of England. On the 
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attainder of his grandson, the castle and estates again reverted to the 
Crown. Leland says that it was " meately wel kept up", and " veri 
fair and doble wanllid". 

The following commnnication was then made, and the photograph 
referred to was exhibited. It was examined with much interest. 

SUNUISE AT StONEHENOE ON THE LONOEST DaT. 
BT MB. E. P. LOFTUS BROOK, F.8.A. 

bur many years an old tradition has been repeated from speaker to 
speaker. This is, that, on the morning of the longest day, the first 
beam of the rising san, as the luminary of day rises above the low 
hills which bound the eastern horizon, falls in a direct and exact line 
above the carious stone known as the ** Frier's Heel" on to the altar- 
stone of Stonehenge. The Friar's Heel, it will be remembered, is an 
outlying stone, at some distance from the monument. For years, an 
increasing number of observers has assembled within the circle of 
weird stones, at sunrise, to witness the phenomenon. This year, an 
enormous concourse of people, but little short of three thousand, were 
present, they having partially slept at Amesbury or some of the 
adjacent villages, or spent the night in journeying from Salisbury. 
To record the result with some sort of scientific accuracy, it occurred 
to the Rev. J. M. Bacon, who was one of the party, to obtain the 
assistance of a professional photographer, and accordingly he was 
accompanied by Mr. T. B. Howe of Newbury. 

A clear night giive good promise of a fine sunrise, and the perse- 
verance of the night-watchers was amply i*ewarded. Long before 
sunrise, the party was astir, and the camera of the photographer was 
duly placed in position exactly on the altar-stone in an exact line with 
the top of the gnomen of the Friar's Heel. A light cloud appeared 
in an otherwise cloudless sky just before sunrise, but this helped 
rather than diminished the result. Everything being ready, the 
nsing of the sun, due at 3.44, was watched for with great expecta- 
tion. It came, and quick as thought the photograph was taken to 
record the result. A copy of this is now before us. It will be noted 
that the sun rises exactly over the ancient gnomen, and exactly 
central, so far as appearance goes, with the central opening. The 
truth of the old tradition is thus verified beyond all question, and 
the orientation of this remarkable monument is now made clear. 

It cannot, of coarse, be asserted that the result is altogether final, 
for many things have to be taken into consideration ; such as inquiry 
as to the altar-stone being of its exact height ; whether the " Friar's 
Heel" is quite in its exact position. The height of the distant hills, 
too, have to be taken into account. These circumstances, and it maj 
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be some others, require duo consideration, and it is to these, probably, 
that we owe what we should hardly expect to find, namely, an exact 
orientation. Had the fabric been so oriented at the remote period of 
its erection — who can say at how remote a period this was ? — we 
should hardly expect to find the sun now in the same place as it was 
in the far away past. Still, the sun has itself recorded in the photo- 
graph before us how distinctly the evidences remain of the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the unknown builders, and of their intention to 
erect it in relation to the rising sun. In relation to the age of the 
erection of this monument of a remote past, it at present cannot throw 
much light. We see before us monoliths of enormous size and 
weight, on which are roughly cut tenons and mortises for support. 
These have never been cut by iron tools. We may safely conclude, 
therefore, that its date is anterior to the age of Iron. The cuttings 
are more correctly described as hackings, since they are so roughly 
executed. They were probably executed with bronze implements, 
but the evidences are not sufiBcient to exclude their having been 
worked by stone tools. 

In the discussion which ensued, Messrs. Blashill and Grover re* 
ferred to the remarkable interest which was now being taken at 
Salisbury and other places to test the accuracy of the old tradition, 
and the numbers of people who assemble at sanrise on the longefst 
day at Stonehenge is yiarly on the increase. Mr. Grover referred to 
the discovery of flint implements near the monument, which spoke of 
its remote antiquity, while the existence of many tumuli there seemed 
to attest the sacred character of the locality. The name, the " Friar's 
Heer-, is probably a corruption of some designation of antiquity. 

Mr. Macmichael exhibited a fine series of articles of bronze, or 
Roman date, which he has recently collected from excavations in 
London and Southwark, and upon which he made some observations. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill exhibited three Roman coins which have been 
found within the last few days at Newington, Surrey. They are of 
the Constantino family. 

Mr. Earle Way described two curious hollow flints, of natural form, 
known as " Hag- Stones'*. He exhibited also a fine second brass of 
Claudius, Ceres type, found at Southwark. 

A paper was then read, on a " Magic Roll in the British Museum", 
by the Chairman. This paper, it is hoped, will be published in tlio 
Journal. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Blashill described a Roman- 
esque pillar which exists in a church at Bologna, which is stated to 
be the exact height of Our Lord's Cross. The Rev. W. S. Lach- 
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Szyrma referred to some of the singalar castoms which had been 
mentioned in conrso of the lectnre as being siili believed in in many 
parts of our own country. 

A paper was then rend by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne on the Abbots 
of Boxley, which is printed on pp. 313-22. 

AVednebdat, 2nd December 1891. 

J. S. Pheni^., Esq., LL.D., V.P.. F.S.A., in the Chair. 

The following members were elected : — 

His Grace tlio Archbishop of York, Bishopsthorpe, York. 
P. P. Palfrey, Esq., Gloucester Road, Regent's Park. 
K. J. Rcnaud, Esq., High House, Old Swinford. 

Mr. C. H. Compton was elected a Vice-President. 

The following Hon. Correspondents were appointed : — 

Rev. William Slater Sykes, Sheffield. 

J. Curtis, Esq., Canterbury. 

A. E. Clarke, Esq., Wisbech. 

J. Robertson, Esq., Goslings' Bank, Fleet Street. 

Stewart F. Wells, Esq., Milestone House, Denmark Hill. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors of the 
following presents to the Library : 

To the lloyal Archcpologlcal IvsUiute^ for "Journal," vol. for 1891. 

To the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on Tijve^ for " Archseologia 

-^liana," vol. xv, pt. 2. 
To the Cambrian ArcJiaohgical Society^ for ** Journal" for 1891. 

Mr. E. P. L. Brock, F.S.A., Hon. Sec, exhibited a specimen of 
binding in the sixteenth century, ornamented with blind tooling and 
the names Ihesus — Maria. The book is the Svmmula Baymundi, 
printed by Johannes Knoblouch, in 1618. 

Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., announced that the destruction of the old 
Elizabethan mansion at Bourne, Lincolnshire, was impending, for the 
purposes of making a railway, and hoped that steps might be taken to 
save it if possible. 

Mr. Birch read a paper on the antiquities of the "Parish of Adel, 
Yorkshirn'*, by J. T. Irvine, Esq., which was illustrated with some 
careful drawings by the author. It is hoped that the paper will be 
printed hereafter in the Journal, 

Mr. A. G. Langdon exhibited two green stone or jado iintiqnities 
from New Zealand, the one a tiki or seated effigy, the other a hatchet 
or nieri. 
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Mr. Brock read 
Note on a Pbeuistoric Bronze Foundry at St. Columb Forth, 
bt w. f. reid, esq., c.e. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of St. Columb Forth near 
Newquaj, Cornwall, prehistoric remains have from time to time been 
found, especially those of the bronze age. Throughout the whole of 
Cornwall, bronze implements have been met with, either in barrows 
or in stream tin-works, and sometimes, although but rarely, in old 
mine working^. In the locality named, the examination of some 
barrows brought some skeletons to light which were associated with 
numerous articles of bronze. The source of this metal has hitherto 
been problematical, although both copper and tin are known to exist 
in the immediate vicinity. That tin ore was mined at a very early 
stage of civilisation in this country is proved by the primitive tools 
sometimes found in the old workings. Ficks made of stags' horns, 
and even of wood, were at one time used in extracting the ore ; and 
the appliances for its reduction were doubtless of an equally primi- 
tive character. As regards copper, there appear to be few, if any, 
traces of this metal having been worked at an early date ; and the 
discovery of copper ores in Cornwall is generally regarded as a com- 
paratively recent one. The observation recorded in the present note 
shows, however, that the reduction of such ores took place at a very 
early epoch, and with very simple appliances. The site where the 
remains are found is a small promontory or headland, the neck of 
which is traversed by three distinct earthworks, which appear to have 
been erected at different periods. Flint flakes are extremely numer- 
ous ; and, as flint is not a local mineral, the raw material for these 
has no doubt been brought from some distance. At one spot, facing 
the sea, slags or scorias are interspersed among the fragments of flint 
and quartz, and the appearance of the ground at one spot showed that 
it had been subjected to the action of fire. On making further in- 
vestigations, a cavity wns found, excavated in the killas or clay-slate 
which here forms the local rock. The cavity was ovoid in shape, ten 
inches deep and eight inches wide. The solid rock formed the 
bottom ; but the sides were plastered with a local clay derived from 
the decomposed killas. This clay, which had been hardened by the 
action of fire, bore numerous finger-marks, and had evidently been 
pressed by hand against the sides of the cavity. The size of the 
finger-marks was rather below the average. At the bottom of the 
cavity was a layer of charcoal, chiefly derived from the oak ; this was 
about one inch thick. The remainder of the hole was filled with 
earth containing fragments of slag and broken flint flakes, and the 
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Rarface was level with the sarronnding groand. In order to ascertain 
witli certainty from what metallargical operations the slags were 
derived, a number of the latter were subjected to a careful mechanical 
and chemical examination. The colour showed in some cases that 
copper was present, and, on crushing some of the slags, globular 
particles of metal were separated. A number of these were chemically 
examined, and all were found to contain both copper and tin. All the 
slags which contained copper were also found to contain tin, and in 
no case was copper alone found in either metal or slag. From the 
nature of the slags and particles of gangue contained in them, tliey 
were evidently produced during the reduction of ores, and not from the 
fusing or melting of the bronze itself. There are certain layers of 
killas in this neighbourhood which contain sufficient carbonate of 
lime to act as a flux ; and, as calcareous rocks are very scarce in the 
district, the presence of this material may have been the reason of the 
selection of this site for metallurgical operations. Pieces of coarso 
pottery containing very numerous particles of crushed quartz were 
found in the immediate vicinity; but there was no evidence that they 
had formed parts of crucibles. A very careful examination failed to 
discover any traces of the means which had been adopted to produce 
the blast which must have been necessary to ensure the high tempera- 
ture which had here been obtained. At one side of the cavity, 
however, the ground appeared to have been disturbed in a way that 
suggested the possibility of a pipe having been carried down obliquely 
to the bottom of the furnace. Such a pipe might h-^ve been of wood, 
this being protected from the heat by the interverdn'* ground and the 
lining of clay. 

The general conclusions drawn from the observations made were : L 
That ores of copper and tin were here either reduced simultaneously, 
or one of these metals was fused with the ore of the other. 2. That 
at the time this was done flint-flakes were still in use. 

As bearing on the question of the conditions which prevailed at the 
time flint-flakes were used in this district, it may be of interest to 
mention that charred bulbs of the vernal squill {scilla verna) were 
found associated with flint flakes at a spot about ten miles from St. 
Golumb. This plant is still of frequent occurrence here, and its 
bulbs may possibly have l)een used for food by those who fashioned 
the flint-flakes. 

Mr. J. H. Macmichacl read a paper on "Marriage Customs in 
Celtic Britain**, which it is hoped will be printed hereafter. 
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9uttquartau Sutelltgence. 

Tomb of Richard Clairvaulx {pbiit 1490) in SL Peter's Churchy Croft^ 
Yorkshire, — This church was visited by members who attended the 
Darlington Congress in 1886, and a full description of it will be found 
in the Journal for 1888 (vol. xlix, Part 3 ; see p. 249 for description 
of tomb), by Mr. J. P. Pritchett of Darlington, Member of Council for 
Torkshii*e. We now complete the illustnitions by engraving a mea- 
sured drawing of the tomb by Mr. H. D. Pritchett. 

Early Inscrihod Stones. — It is announced in The AtheiuBum that the 
Dean of St. David's has, during the hist month, found within the pre- 
cincts of the Cathedial a sepulchral slab of very great interest, bearing 
a befiutiful cross ornamented with interlaced work, and the following 
inscription in minuscules : 

** + Pontificis iibraham . filii . hie hed & isac . quiescunt." 

(The two sons of Bishop Abmham, Hed and Isac, 

lie here peacefully.) 

Bishop Abraham was killed by the Danes in their last descent upon 
St. David's in a.d. 1078, and he was succeeded by Sulgen. This me- 
morial inscription is thus one of considerable historical value. It 
may be a hexameter verse. An illustrated article upon it, from the pen 
of Prof. I. O. Westwood, will appear in the January Number of the 
ArchcBologia Cambrensis. 

The early Christian inscribed stone at Southill, in Cornwall, the dis- 
covery of which by Mr. S. J. Wills has been announced, has recently 
been examined by the Rev. W. Jago, and in removing the earth which 
concealed the lower part he was fortunate enough to expose to view 
the Chi-Rho monogram, the existence of which was not previously 
known. Mr. Jago reads the inscription, cumregni fili mauci. 

Antiquities of Nortolk.—Ur. Robert Fitch, F.S.A., F.G.S., etc., of 
Norwich, has notified his intention of giving the whole of his valuable 
collections to the Museum, and we understand that the Castle Museum 
Committee has already made arrangements for building a suitable 
room to receive them. The collections, which have been inspected by 
the Association during the Congresses at Norwich, include not only 
many important and unique specimens of great local interest in the 
yariouB departments of archaeology and geology, but many articles of 
vertu, besides artistic and literary productions and MSS., which the 
inhabitants of Norwich will be glad to possess. 
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DunfernHine Ab(>ey, — Some members of the Associatioii who were 
present at the ezonrsion to Danfermline daring the Cong^ress at 
Glasgow in 1888 may remember that, after one of the meetings at the 
Town Hall, the late Dr. Henry Douglas, at that time one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the town, prodaced for their inspection two old 
coloured engravings of the rains of the choir of the Abbey Charch, 
as they appeared before their final demolition in 1818, to make room 
for the present central tower and the unsightly erection at the east 
end of the charch, bnilt at considerable expense to serve as the parish 
charch. Since the death of Dr. Douglas, these engravings have 
come into the possession of one of oar Associates (Mr. J. T. Moald) : 
he has had redaced engravings made for insertion in the Journal, 
hoping that they may convey to those who have seen the Abbey in 
its present condition some idea of what it mast have been in its 
pristine state, and at the same time form an interesting addition to 
the report of the Proceedings of the Glasgow Congress, published in 
the Journal for 1889. 

Exhibition of Saddlery, — The Saddlers' Company of London are 
arranging to hold, in May or June this year, an Exhibition of 
Saddlery and Horse-farniture, which will include objects of that 
description of general and historic interest, the main object of the 
exhibition being to illustrate the historic development of the saddler*s 
art. 

Members of this Association who are in possession of any objects of 
this kind — such as saddles, bits, spurs, stirrups, shoes, and harness of 
an interesting character, which they would be willing to exhibit — are 
requested to put themselves in communication with Mr. John W. 
Sherwell, Saddlers' Hall, Cheapside. 

Among new works on antiquarian subjects published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock may be mentioned an elegant quarto on Rockingham Castle and 
the Watsons, by C. Wise, nicely illustrated with plans, drawings, and 
portraits, and having a useful series of pedigrees of the families of 
Watson, Montagu, Digby, Manners, Wentworth, Monson, and Sondes. 
The description of the works executed for the maintenance and 
repair of the Castle is curious, and might be supplemented by some 
account of, and extracts from, those Kolls which are extant. 

King Charles the Second and the Cogans of Coaxdon Manor, a missing 
chapter in the Boscobel Tracts, by a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, will interest not only Worcester antiquaries, but lovers of 
the political history of the seventeenth century. The drawings give 
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a faithfnl representation of the places dealt with in the conrsa of the 
narrative. 

Tlu History of Nottin^hamsJitre^ by Cornelins Brown, forms the 
seventh vol a me of the New Series of Coantj Histories in octavo, of 
which we have in former volnmes given a favourable notice. This 
volnme is qaite equal to those which have preceded it. It does not 
profess to be exhaustive, but, in the modest compass of its extent, it 
presents a thoroughly honest and readable account of all the promi- 
nent phases of Nottinghamshire history. The connection of the 
neighbouring county of Derby with Nottinghamshire, which is shown 
in Domesday Book, might have been set forth with advantage. The 
origin of the name of the county, as spelt in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and some short biographical notices of the Shen'ffs, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and Lords Lieutenant, might have been added; 
but perhaps these matters would have swollen the book beyond the 
dimensions allotted to it. One of the most interesting passages is 
that dealing with the original course of the river Trent, which flowed 
direct from Newark into the Wash by way of Lincoln. 

The Antiquities of the Exchequer, by Mr. Hubert Hall, with a short 
preface by Sir John Lubbock, is an attractive volume explanatory of 
the history and principles of the King's Exchequer, which to most of 
us are exceedingly intricate apd difficult to understand. Mr. Hall's 
work will be acceptable to many persons of general reading, and not 
only to those whose lot is cast in the way of consulting ancient 
records and historical accounts. The ancient treasury of the Kings 
of England has always been a fascinating subject ; and the intricate 
character of the business carried on in connection with it has been dealt 
with very successfully by Mr. Hall, whose chapters on the "Chess- Game", 
as he calls the procedure at the Exchequer Table, and on the " mak- 
ing of the Budget", are highly entertaining. His description of the 
golden seal of Francis I of France is incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the corresponding seal, or Henry YIII's counterpart, which con- 
tains the Hoe, 

*'Ordine jungantur et perstant federe cuncta". 

To which the legend on Francis's seal is a reply, 

^* Plarima servantar foedere, cuncta fide." 

These two verses, taken together, compose an elegant epigram couched 
in the form of an amoebaBic, elegiac distich. 
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Abbots of Boxley, 316 

AbseyBook (The), 154 

JEschwyne, Bishop of Dorchester, his monu- 
ment, 224 

iEthelric, Bishop of iSelsey, 263 

Agnellus of Pisa builds school at Oxford, 253 

Allrn (J. K.), descriptive catalogue of 
Christian sculptured stones in the West 
Riding, 156 

All Souls' College visited, 78 

Alnwick (Bishop Williani( visits Chapter of 
Lincoln, 12 

Alphonso X, his confirmatory grant of for- 
mer privileges to the Hospital at Burgos, 
256 

Ancaster, remains found at, 87 

Anchorage Hill, Croyland, 288 

Ancient wall-paper from Maid's Head Hotel, 
Norwich, 91 

Aquitaine, English dominion in, remains of, 
95 

Armorial bearings, private grants of, 312; 
by Walter Haywode, 322; by George Mor- 
ton, 326 

B. 

Baker (Rev. H.) reads Sketch of the Parish 
of Ramsbury, 96, 139 

Barhohne Church, Lincolnshire, 308; church 
door, 309; T-cross over door at, 310 

Bamack, copy of vertical stone strips at, 31 

Bilton, Christian sculptured stones at, 156 

Binchester, altar found at, 268 

Bingley, Christian sculptured stones at, 157 

Birch (W. dk G.), F.S.A., reads paper on 
the Lais in Saxon charters, 81 

describes state of Oxford charters, 

84 

reads paper on discovery of Etrus- 
can temples at Paleria, 90 

paper on private grants of armorial 

bearings, 323 

Black Prince, his victory at Najera, 1367, 
178 

Blandford, Dorset, Mr. Dnrden's antiqua- 
rian collections at, 60 

Blashill (T.) exhibits Roman coins found 
at Newington, Surrey, 331 



BoDaiR (J. W.) exhibits Roman coins found 
at Peterborough, in Eastgate, 87 

exhibits bronie needle found in 

Cowgate, 87 

exhibits items found in Minster 



Gateway, at Cross Keys, and in Bridge 
Street, 87 

exhibits various finds from near 



Peterborough, 187 

Bodleian Library visited, 74 



Bourne, Lincolnshire, destruction of Eliza- 
bethan mansion at, 332 

Boxley Abbey, abbots of, 313 

Brassington (Mr. S.) reads paper on the 
Cathedra] Libraiy, Gloucester, 189 

Brock (E. P. L.), F.S.A., exhibits photo- 
graphs of remains found at Ancaster, 87 
exhibits casts of various seals (Can- 



terbury one), 87 

- exhibits portion of Roman pavement 



found not far from Cirencester, 93 
exhibits collection of Roman and 



mediieval fictilia, London, 96 

- exhibits drawing of part of Roman 



north wall of Lincoln, 188 

' describes excavations at the north 



wall of Chester, 273 

reads notes on sunrise on the long- 
est day at Stonehenge, 330 

exhibits bookbinding of the six- 
teenth century, 332 

reads paper on prehistoric bronze 



foundry, Cornwall, 833 
Broderick (the Hon. G. C. ) on the ancient 

buildings and statutes of Merton College,! 
Bulla of Innocent IV from Barnwell Priory, 

187 
Bronze foundry (prehistoric), Cornwall, 333 
Burford, synod at, 80; church visited, 80 
Burgos, grant to Hospital at, with list of 

witnesses, 256 
Burgundy, its early condition, 26 
Burnsall, Christian sculptured stones at, 158 
BuTLKR (A. J. ) exhibits bronze knocker of 

Brasennose Hall, Stamford, 81 

C. 

Canada, prehistoric objects from, 328 
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Oakham (A. S.)> Notes on the Archaeology 

of Croyland, 286 
Oastille and England compared, 172, 247 
Ga^re Church, Northants, 808 
Celt (flint) found at Watemewton Gravel- 
Pit, 187; of bronze, found in Peterbo- 
rough, 187 ; of bronze, from Yorkahire, 
exhibited, 328 
Cavb-Browkk (Rev. J.) reads paper on the j 
Abbots of Boxley, 316, 332 | 

Ohannelkirk, Berwickshire, or "Childes- 

chirche", 204 
Charlemagne, his conquests in Spain, 174 
Chester, excavations at north wall of, 273 
C hi -Rho monogram found on early Christian 

slab, Cornwall, 335 
Clairvaulx (Richard de), his tomb illus- 
trated, 335 
Clinton (Henry de) confirms a grant of Iffley 

Church, 58 
Coggs Church visited, 80 
Colchester, inscribed amphora-handle found 

at, 90 
Cole (O. H.) sends account of discovery in 

St. Clement's Church, Hastings, 95 
Colesweyn, William I's grant of lands out- 
side Lincoln to, 48 
CoLLiRR (Rev. C. V.) exhibits bronze celt 

and spear-head, 328 
Collingham, Christian sculptured stones at, 

158 
CoMPTON (C. H.) announces proposed de- 
struction of old mansion at Bourne, 332 
Cornwall, early inscribed Christian monu- 
ment in, 335 
Corston, Somerset, stone coffin found at, 186 
Crofton, Christian sculptured stones at, 161 
Croyland, notes on, 286; Abbey, age of,293; 

slab of master-mason found at, 275 
Crundale, Anglo-Saxon remains found at,62 
CuMiNO (H. S.), F.S.A.Scot., paper by, on 
syllabubs and syllabub- vessels, 93, 212 

exhibits hornbook antiquities, 146 

paper by, on vessels of Samian 

ware, 277 



Davis (C. ) exhibits coins of the city of Zut- 

phen, 99 
Dewsbury, Christian sculptured stones at, 

161, 242 
Dobbes, Abbot of Boxley, 322 
Documents, original, private grants of arms, 

323 
Donatiis Pomponius, altar erected by, 269 
Dorchester Abbey Church, notes on, 222 
Drinkwater (H.) on St. Michael's Church, 
Oxford, 56 

on St. Mary's Church, Iffley, 58 

DuRDEN (H.), his local collection of anti- 
quities at Blandford in Dorset, 60 



Eadraer's account of Schiregemot at Pcnen- 
dcn Heath, 264 



Early Christian sculptured stones of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 225 

England andCastille in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, compared, 172, 247 



Fitch (R.), his Norfolk antiquities given to 
Norwich Museum, 335 

Fryer (A. C), Ph.D., paper by, on disco- 
veries at Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire, 9 2 

on composition of Roman mortar 

found at Gloucester, 97 

announces discovery in the south 

porch of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, 98 
- describes stone coffin found at Cor- 



ston, 186 

- exhibits antiquities from Canada, 



328 



notes on discoveries at Kidwelly 



Castle, 329 



G. 



Gloucester Cathedral library, 189 
Grover (J. W. ),F.S. a., on proposed excava- 
tions at Silchester, 77 
exhibits a large quantity of Romano- 
British antiquities found in London, 93 



Hammersmith, torso of Roman soldier 
dredged up at, 88 

Hartshead, Christian sculptured stones at, 
164 

Hastings, discovery in St. Clement's Church, 
95 

Hermandad, privileges in Spain, 180 

Hod Hill, near Blandford, 1600, Romano- 
British antiquities from, 61 

HooppELL (Rev. R. E. ), D. I). , describes altar 
found at Binchester, 268 

Horn-Books, 146 

HowLBTT (R.), F.S. A., exhibits ancient wall- 
paper, etc., 91 

Hurst (Rev. Mr.), reads paper on All Souls' 
College, 78 

L 

Ilkley, Christian sculptured stones at, 165; 
sculptured stone at, 243 

Inez de Castro, 177 

Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, 294 

Inscription to Transmarine Mothers on altar 
at Binchester, 269 

Irvine (J. T.), describes fragment of paint- 
ing prior to 1116, 184 

on Barholme Church, Lincolnshire, 



308 



- sends notes and sketches of remains 
at Adel in Yorkshire, 332 
Isis river in Saxon charters, pa].)er by W. 
de Grey Birch, on, 81 

J. 

Joffrid, Abbot of Croyland, 296 
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Kidwelly Castle, discoveries at, 329 
Kip{>ax, Obristian sculptared stone at, 1G9 
Kirkburton, Ohmtian stone at, 169 
Kirkby Hill Christian sculptured stones, 170 
Kirkby Wharfc, Christian sculptured stones 

at, 171 
Kirkheaton, Christian sculptured stones at, 

171 
Kyme Castle, 44 



Lambert (Major Q.), F.S.A., describes Ox- 
ford city plate, 84 

exhibits gilde<l bronze cup by Peter 

Archam bo (1720-50), 93 

Lanudon (A. (i.)t reads pai)er on Padstow 
crosses, 196 

Ijaper by, on Padstow crosses, 301 

exhibits greenstone antiquities from 

New Zealand, 332 

Ledsham, sculptured stones at, 225 

Leeds, sculptured stones at, 226 

Lincoln Cathedral, Bishop Alnwick's visita- 
tion of, 12 ; the Dean of, his charges 
against the chapter, 15; the precentor's 
complaints, 16; the treasurer's com- 
plaints, 17; the Archdeacon of Oxford's 
complaints and the Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingdon's complaints, 18; the complaints 
of the lesser members of chapter, 20; 
Cathedral, monuments in, 35; drawing 
of part of Roman north wall of, 188 

Lincolnshii-e, Barholme Church, 309 

LiNDLKY (P. D.)i sends report of Roman 
remains found at Ancaster, 87 

Littlecotc, house in, 145 

Local architects of Norman age, 308 

Lothian, acquisition of, by Northumbria, 
197 

Lynam (C), reads paper on Lapley Font, 
StalTordshire, 90 



M. 

Macmichael (J. H.)) exhibits a variety of 
antiquities found in London, 87-89 

reads paper on The Traders' Signs 

of London, 91-96 

paper by, on The Sneeshin Horn, 97 

on Horn-books, 146 

exhibits ancient glass found in Glass- 



house Street, 187 

exhibits finds from London, 194 



exhibits various finds in London, 

273 

- exhibits articles of bronze found in 



Southwark, 331 

reads paper on Marriage Customs 



in Celtic Britain, 334 
Maiden, in Surrey, original seat of Merton 

College, 8 
Mannesfeld, Henry de, donor of glass to 

Merton College Chapel, 6 



Marriage (Mr.)f exhibits various items, 196 
Massachusetts shilling, 1652, 96 
Master mason, incised slab of, 275 
Mayhew (Rev. S. M)., exhibits Roman 
and Saxon remains, 189 

on Murra, its reproduction and 



original, 216 
Merton College, its ancient statutes and 
buildings, 1 ; Walter de, founder of 
Merton College, 5; chapel, date of cam- 
panile, 7; library, 8-9; tower over gate- 
way, 1416, 10; fall of roof over south 
transept, 1655, 10; recasting of bells, 
10; College visited, 74 
Methley, sculptured stones at, 227 
Middlemoor, sculptured stones at, 227 
Morgan (T.), his comparison of England 

and Castile in 14th century, 172, 247 
Mothers, Transmarine, inscription to, 269 
Murrhine stone, 216 

N. 

Neustria and Austrasia, influence in Eng- 
land after Conquest, 43 

Newington, Surrey, Roman coins found at, 
331 

New Zealand, greenstone antiquities from, 
exhibited, 332 

NoRRis (Rev. Canon W. F. ), on Whitney, 120 

Northumbria acquires Lothian, 197 

0. 

Ogle (Rev. 0.), describes charters of Ox- 
ford (26 in number), 83 

Oily, Robert d', builder of Oxford Castle, 
250 

Oliver (A.), exhibits seven Dutch tiles 
from house in Whitechapel Road, etc., 96 
exhibits tablet from Inner Temple 



Lane, initials of Treasurer, 1657, 99 

exhibits sketches of "Old Red 



Lion", Holywell Street, Strand, 187 
- exhibits drawings of tiles from St. 



Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, 188 

Original documents, 812 

Otley, sculptured stones at, 227 

Oxford Castle visited, 79; charters, 83, 84 ; 
plate of Oxford, 84; town walls of, 110; 
Agas* map of, 110; Our Lady's Chapel 
at, 114; castle mound visited, 118; 
crypt of church of St. George, 119; St. 
Michael's Church, its Saxon tower (?), 
119; in Saxon Chronicle "Oxnaforda", 
205; St. Prides wide at, burnt 1002, 206; 
town burnt, 207 ; St. Martin's Church 
at, given to Abingdon Abbey, 207; dedi- 
cations of churches in, 207; number of 
houses in Domesday, 208; Jews settled 
in, 209; Richard I bom in, 209; founda- 
tion of Colleges in order, 254; churches 
in, 255 



Padstow crosses, 301 
Paper, ancient wall| 91 
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pARK-HA&KiflOM (J.), on butory of Oxford 

Cathedral, 75 
Parker (J.), his view of date of chancel, 

Merton College Chapel, 1277, 6 
Parkkr (J. H.), description of Lincoln 

Cathedral, 32 
Parliaments in Spain, first representation 

of cities in, 179 
Paston Church, Early Norman ornament at, 

310 
Patnb (G.), F.S.A., on Mr. H. Durdcn's an- 
tiquarian mnseam, Blandfoid, 60 
sends account of "Dene Hole", 

found at Plumstead, Kent, 88 
sends large collection of drawings 

of objects in Durden Collection, Bland- 
ford, 88 
Fenenden Heath, Kent, 260 
Penglose (T.), presents to Vicarage of 

Boxley, 821 
Peterborough Cathedral, old painting found 

at, 184; foundations of, described, 185, 

309 
Peykirk Church, south door of, 310 
Phsnb (Dr. J.), reads paper on British 

and Italian pre-Koman antiquities, 187 
Plumstead, Kent, "Dene Hole" found 

there, 88 
Pope's study, Stanton Harcourt, 68 
Portugal, kingdom of, 175 
PoTKTz (Rev. N. C. S.), notes on Abbey 

Church of Dorchester, 222 
Prioq (H.), exhibits Roman ware from 

Roman potter's kiln, opened 1890, and 

a remarkable decorated hard cement ball 

in four colours, 24 
Provence, Rose of, and Lilies of France in 

a vision of Lincoln, 25 



Quethiock, cross at, 301 



R. 
Ramsbury, Wilts, bishopric, and sketch of 

history of parish, 139; Bishops of, 139; 

monuments in church of, 141; manor 

house, 144 
Rastrick, sculptured stones at, 229 
Rectors of Witney, 120 
Rbid (W. F. ), notes on a prehistoric bronxe 

foundry at St. Columb Forth, Cornwall, 

383 
Ripon, sculptured stones at, 229 
Rochester, right to elect bishop conceded 

to monks in 1147, 264 
Roman dione coffin found at Corvton, Somer- 
set, 186 
Roman colander, coins, etc., from Sibson, 

near Wanaford, 187; Samian ware from 

ditto, 187 
Rothwell, sculptured stones at, 230 
RussBLL-FoRBM (Dr. S.), paper by, on 

1891 



discovery of Etruscan temples at Falcria, 
90 
RussKLL (Miss), on the acquisition of 
Lothian by Northumbria, 197 

S. 

Samian ware, vessels of:— pocuU, calathi, 
pultarius, calix, acratophorum, galeola, 
lepasta, acetabulum, paropsib, patina, 
patella, mortaria, catinus, lancula, tym- 
pana, lebes, etc., 277 

Schiregemot at Fenenden Heath, 1076 or 
73, 260 

Sculptured stones (Christian), Yorkshire, 
West Riding, 225 

Seckington Church, dedication, 204 

Shapwick, Dorset, swords fotmd at, 61 

Sheffield, sculptured stone at, 230 

Southhill, Cornwall, inscribed Christian 
stone found at, 335 

Southwell Minster, 41 

Spanish embassy to Tamerlane and Bajazet, 
248 

Sparrow-Simpsoh (Rev. W.), D.D., P.S.A., 
reads paper on a Magic Roll, British Mu- 
seum, 331 

St. Birinus, part of shrine of, 224 

St. Clement's Church, Hastings, discovery 
in, 95 

St. Columb Major, cross at, 301 

St. Columb Forth prehistoric bronze foundry 
at, 333 

St. David's Cathedral, monument of sons 
of Bishop Abraham (1378), found at, 335 

St. Guthlac, 288 

St. Kenelm Church, Minster Lovell, visited, 
288 

St. Maiy's Church, Iffley, 58 

St. Mary's Church, Witney, visited, 79 

St. Michael's Church, Oxford, 56 

St. Peter's, Northampton, 308 

St. Remigio, Juliana de, her grant of 
Iffley Church, 58 

St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, encaustic 
tiles from, 188 

Stonehenge, point of sunrise on longest day, 
at, 330 

Suroard (M. Marics), letter on remains of 
English dominion in Aquitaine, 95 

Syllabub and syllabub vessels, 212 



Tamerlane, Spanish embassy to, 248 
Thomhill, sculptured stone at, 281 
Throwley Church, Kent, 316 
Turketyl, Abbot of Croyland, 292 



Vinovia or Binchester, altar found at, 268 



W. 
Wakefield, sculptured stone at, 284 

24 
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Wallingford, account of, 124; HodgOK* (J. 
Kirby E.) history of, 124; Roman out- 
works round, 124; British coins found at, 
124 ; flint implements found at, 124 ; 
Offa seizes it, 125; Edward the Elder 
occupies it, 125 ; coins of ^thelstan, 
minted at, 125; destroyed by Swend in 
1013, 125; town fortified, 126; in Domes- 
day Book, 126 ; grant of Henry II to, 
127; St. Nicholas Chureh founded, 1278, 
128; Joan, Fair Maid of Kent, died at 
Castle of, 129; Thomas Chaucer, son of 
the poet. Constable of the Castle of, 129; 
captured for the Parliament, 1646, 130; 
discovery of Saxon seal at the Castle of, 
131; notes on St. Leonardos Church at, 
132 ; Norman interlacing ornament at, 
133; discoveries at, 133; St. Leonard's 
Church at, described by J. P. Harrison, 
Esq., 135 ; his view of Wallingford 
Church, 135; its Church and Castle ruins 
visited, 82 
Wall-paper, ancient, exhibited, 91 
Wandsworth, Roman spear-head dredged 

up at, 88 
Warwick (Countess of), tomb-slab of, 76 
Water Newton Gravel-Pit, flint celt found 

in, 187 
Wat (R. E.) exhibits various items found 
in London, 90 



Wat (R. E.) exhibits various antiquities 

found in South wark, 91 
exhibits Lambeth Delft china,1667, 

etc., 96 

- exhibits remains found in the Bo- 



rough, 99 

- exhibits sword and scythe found in 



South wark, 187 

- exhibits antiquities found in South - 



wark, 188 

■ exhibits Roman remains found in 



Southwark, 273 

' describes natural flint stones known 

as " Hag Stones", 331 

Webb (J.), architect, 145 

Wermington (William of), master-mason, 
275; his monumental slab found, 297 

West Riding of Yorkshire, Christian sculp- 
tured stones in, 156 

Wiggod, Saxon owner of Oxford Castle, 250 

Wikchilsea's (Earl of) address at open- 
ing of Congress at Oxford, 66 
I Witney, memoranda relative to, 120; list 
I of rectors of, 120 

Wolscy's College School, Ipswich, inscrip- 
I tion on, 75 

Wood (J. H.) exhibits inscribed amphora- 
handle from Colchester, etc. , 90 

exhibits piece of lead-piping found 

close to Sadler's WeUs Theatre, 273 

Wulketyl, Abbot of Croyland, 294 
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